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THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 


ITS EARLY HISTORY AND LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS. 


It has been wisely said, “ Beware of 
the man of one book,” that is, of the 
man who has devoted his whole 
attention to the critical study of any 
one book. Such an individual proves 
a very dangerous antagonist in the 
intellectual arena, and is apt to make 
sad havoc amongst good people who 
read everything but acquire nothing— 
a vice rather prevalent amongst us 
just now. The most ready man inan 
extensive circle of men of letters was 
one who had diligently and devotedly 
studied Homer—so diligently and so 
devotedly that upon any line being 
given him he was in most cases able 
to repeat the next—it was his passion, 
his one book, and there was not a 
difficulty in the idiom, an obscurity 
in the allusion, a labyrinth in the 
construction, or a subtle beauty in 
the poetry, with which he was not 
thoroughly familiar and could agree- 
ably explain. By the intensity of 
that study he had not only so de- 
veloped his reasoning powers as to 
become a most clear and ready de- 
bater, but he had also acquired a 
completeness of execution which he 
carried into every pursuit, and more 
than that, his intellect had gained a 
weight and power which were felt by 
all who knew him. The diligent study 
of any great book would confer similar 
advantages upon any one possessed 
of sufficient strength of character to 
pursue it. Just as in physics, it is 
only what is assimilated that nour- 
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ishes, all the rest injures; and it is 
this useless wear and tear to which 
the brain of most men is subjected 
by the continual and rapid transition 
of a chaotic mass of ideas of all de- 
scriptions—vague, confused, like the 
broken images of a sick man’s dream 
—which is the prime cause of that 
dearth of great works, that vapid 
mediocrity and intellectual imbecility 
which prevail amongst us—the disease 
of rapid desultory reading, fatal, fell 
disease, fostered by a press more 
cheap than conscientious. The intel- 
lectual history of all nations shows us 
how they have instinctively striven 
towards this concentration of power— 
towards this production of one great 
masterpiece which should be synony- 
mous with the name of the country, 
and become as it were the outspoken 
voice of that country. Thus the out- 
spoken voice of England is Shake- 
speare, who will hand the name of 

ngland down to the remotest ages, 
even if she herself should be virtually 
extinct—that of Germany is Schiller 
—that of Italy Dante, the mighty 
dreamer. Russia is dumb, powerful 
with her sword, impotent with her 
pen; so with Austria, and so also 
with every nation where the rulers 
are tyrants and the people serfs— 
where the stability of the throne rests 
not upon the unshaken loyalty of free 
hearts, but upon the rotten basis of 
intellectualsuppression. Sothat there 
is a tendency in intellect to concen- 
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trate itself in great efforts, and when- 
ever we find works of that nature we 
may safely assume that those works 
are worthy of careful investigation, 
and will amply repay assiduous study. 
But in addition to Shakespeare, who 
is the intellectual representative of 
England, thereis one Book—the Book 
of all Books—divine in its origin, the 
property of the whole world, but yet 
in the light we shall presently examine 
it, emphatically peculiar to England— 
familiar to every man, woman, and 
child throughout the dominions—from 
the infant who lisps its first lesson 
from its pages at a mother’s knee to 
the grey old man taking his last 
lingering look at this busy life—from 
the peasant toiling amid the calm 
solitudes of Nature to the educated 
prince who passes his existence in the 
distraction of a great city, surrounded 
by the elegancies of refined life—one 
mighty Book, whose thoughts have 
insinuated themselves into the very 
idiom of the language, and interlaced 
themselves with the every-day speech 
of the whole people—that Book is the 
English Bible, which we propose to 
examine, as a great power, not in its 
sacred character as a guide to eternal 
life, but as a great moral and intel- 
lectual power—as a Book whose very 
history embraces one of the most 
interesting crisesin that of the country, 
and as a Book which during the two 
or three centuries of its active circu- 
lation has done more towards stimu- 
lating the activity, enriching the 
literature, embellishing the arts, con- 
solidating the institutions, and influ- 
encing the intellectual and social life 
of the nation whose treasure it is, 
than any other social or political 
revolution which the history of that 
nation has recorded. We proceed 
then to the investigation of the early 
history of the English Bible. Search- 
ing amidst the ruins of the sixteenth 
century treasured up in the State 
Paper Office, amongst that dusty 
chaos of Proclamations, Acts of Par- 
liament, Orders in Council, tattered 
letters, and half obliterated parch- 
ments, the explorer comes across two 
simple letters written truly by the 
two greatest men of the times+ 
uninteresting in themselves, perhaps, 
but strangely preserved and amus- 
ingly illustrative of the relations exist- 
ing between these men and of the 
mode of life of the period. The first 
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is from Henry VIII., through his 
secretary, to Wolsey, dated 9th July, 
1527, just after the latter had started 
for Dover on his way to France, to 
convene the cardinals to discuss the 
state of the Church. We extract a 
passage :— 





“And forasmuch as in your journey ye 
shall not by chance have always venison 
after your appetite, His Highness hath sent 
to your Grace at this time a red deer by a 
servant of his own, and that, not because 
it is a deer excellent, but forasmuch as it is 
at this time novelty and dainty, and more- 
over slain of his own hand.” 


Wolsey replies on the 10th July to 
Henry himself, thus :— 


“Soon after my coming to Dover arrived 
there your trusty servant with a great, 
goodly, and fat hart, sent me by your 
Highness; and how greatly the same hath 
been to my consolation and rejoicement I 
cannot by these letters express, not only for 
the goodness of the said venison, and that 
the same was of your most gracious killing, 
but also that thereby I do perceive to my 
inward comfort that your Highness hath 
your most humble chaplain in your blessed 
remembrance,” 


These letters illustrate the relation- 
ship in which two of the greatest men 
of the day stood with regard to each 
other. Henry knew that his trusty 
friend was going over to France, that 
land of unsubstantial living, to fight 
his battles, and, like a wise man, he 
felt that his business would be carried 
on all the more vigorously if the Eng- 
lishman, Thomas Wolsey, were Well 
fortified, so he sent after him a “great, 
goodly fat hart,” of his “most graci- 
ous killing,” for his worthy chaplain’s 
“ consolation and rejoicement.”” We 

et a glimpse from this of the plenti- 

ul, freehanded life of the time. There 
was none of that wretched silver-gilt 
magnificence of the present day, but 
a solid, substantial, healthy life ; no 
starved bodies found in the streets to 
scandalize the blessing of the new- 
born day—the hungry man of any de- 
gree had only to knock at the next 
house on his way, and he was given 
beef, bread, and beer, with shelter for 
the night, and bidden “God’s speed” 
in the morning—a life rugged and 
unconventional it may be said, but it 
was real and substantial. 

As regards Henry VIII, under 
whose auspices the Bible first crept 
into England, men are at length be- 
coming aware that posterity has never 
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yet done full justice to his character. 
Out of all the thirty or forty kings 
who have sat upon the English throne, 
he is the only one who, in common 
yonaeen, ever “earned his living.” 
e owe a great deal of the comfort 
of the present day to that man’s la- 
bours. It was he, and such as he, 
who made the art of sitting in easy 
chairs such a safe and general accom- 
lishment for us moderns ; he was 
just the man for the emergency of his 
time; and it is doubtful if we could 
honestly name any of his successors 
who would have brought the country 
so successfully through such an or- 
deal: neither of the Jameses nor the 
Charleses would have done it—Crom- 
well might, but through much blood- 
shed and hypocrisy ; and it would be 
difficult to fix upon any one of the 
Georges who would have made a 
great religious reformer. Let us be 
just. Henry was no saint, but he was 
a wise and powerful king—a king in 
something more than his crown and 
sceptre—endowed with all the quali- 
ties of dauntless courage and im- 
movable determination necessary for 
his work; a thorough Englishman, 
devoted to his country, who in turn 
was proud of him, and supported him 
unanimously in those very acts for 
which he has been so relentlessly ma- 
ligned : this is a most significant fact. 
Their support was not the support 
of slaves through fear, as it is often 
represented, for they had twice re- 
volted against him, and wrung from 
him concessions ; but it was the sup- 
port of men conscious of the necessit 
of what was done, from reasons whic 
perhaps we are unable to appreciate; 
and if ever a man ended his career 
by pursuing from honest conviction 
what he had begun from motives of 
policy, we may safely conclude that 
man was Henry VIII. The domestic 
difficulty of his seven wives may be 
objected; but there is a great deal to 
be said yet upon that subject, and a 
reat deal will be said when future 
istorians shall use the materials 
which have been lately thrown open 
to them. We should however remem- 
ber this in our estimate of a great 
man, that his greatness will extend 
to all his actions ; he will be great in 
his virtues and great in his vices. If 
you magnify a body, you will magnify 
its deformities as well as its beauties; 
and we must never estimate the fail- 
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ings of a great man by our own 
limited capacities. This is not the 
popular view of Henry’s character, 
but it is possible that at some future 
day the recorded verdict of bygone 
generations will be reversed, or at 
least modified. The voluminous State 
Papers of his reign, which have only 
recently been gathered together, have 
a tendency to effect this change. 
There is no prejudice so dear as an 
historic prejudice; we love our favou- 
rite villains, and will not allow their 
characters to be taken from them, 
therefore it is probable that to the 
end of all time the theories that 
Henry VIII. was a rascal, Macchia- 
velli a rogue, and Cromwell a saint, 
will find devoted disciples amongst 
those who read history without 
thinking. 

The great religious insurrection 
which had been raging on the Conti- 
nent so long, extended its influence to 
England just at that moment when 
Henry VIII. was at issue with Rome 
upon the subject of his unreasonable 
divorce, the first crime of his life. 
The state of the Church at this time 
in England was worse than at any 
period of its history—it was full of 
corruption and rottenness—the people 
were tired of hearing Christianity 
ahve by = fresh from the em- 

races of the harlot, of listening to 
mercy from those who practised the 
most cruel extortions, and of receiv- 
ing religious instruction at the hands 
of men who made all the sacred 
ordinances of religion a means of en- 
riching their coffers and concealing 
their vices, and they rebelled, as 
human nature will always rebel, 
against a lie. Things were ripening 
for action, and Henry, driven to des- 
peration by Rome, secretly disgusted 
with the state of things, availed him- 
self of the spirit of the people, threw 
off the Papal yoke—still a Roman 
Catholic, be it remembered, and still 
maintaining the Roman Catholic 
faith, but firmly resolved on being 
king in his own country, and purifier 
of his own Church. In this he was 
aided by Wolsey, who had lon 

watched theeoming storm, and woul 

have crushed the rebellion by yield- 
ing to the demands of the age, grant- 
ing concessions, and reforming the 
Church ; but a higher power was at 
work, and Wolsey was removed from 
the scene ; had he been spared, he 
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would have delayed the Reformation 
in England for a century, if not en- 
tirely prevented it, by anticipating its 
demands, and yet preserving the 
ritual. But now ony had re- 
nounced the Pope’s authority, and 
though still a professed Roman Ca- 
tholic, was fast drifting over to the 
side of the Reformers. Between this 
period and the time when he took 
up the Reformation from conviction, 
a power, mightier than all men, was 
brought to bear upon the question by 
the advent of the English Bible. 

The earliest attempt to translate 
the Scriptures into the vernacular 
was made by the Venerable Bede, 
who died dictating the last verse of 
the 20th chapter of John. Alfred 
the Great translated some portions, 
and was engaged on one of the Psalms 
at his death ; then came Wickliffe, 
who completed the whole; but only a 
few versions could be circulated, as it 
was obliged to be copied by hand, 
still even these were sufficient to 
shake the religious world to its foun- 
dations ; but now the time had ar- 
rived, the printing-press was ready, 
and Providence sent the instrument 
in the person of William Tyndale, 
whose name should be reverently 
cherished by every man who enters a 
church or sets any value upon an 
English Bible ; he it was who gave 
his whole existence to the work, 
braved the fury of his enemies, and 
sealed his mission with his martyr- 
dom. 

This extraordinary man, and if 
magnitude and importance of labour 
be estimated, this greatest and noblest 
Englishman, was born on the borders 
of Wales, where the doctrines of 
Wickliffe had taken a firm hold on 
people’s minds. In early life he be- 
came imbued with these doctrines, 
and we find that as soon ag he made 
his appearance at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, he manifested a leaning to- 
wards the opinions of Luther, then 
regarded in aosieal with great jea- 
lousy. He was in the habit also of 
reading theological discourses pri- 
vately to his fellow-students. In fact, 
from his earliest youth, this Wiliam 
Tyndale was a dangerous character ; 
one of those troublesome fellows who 
will not let things alone, but delight 
in raising questions, offering objec- 
tions, one of those misguided indivi- 
duals who work for posterity ; conse- 
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quently he made himself very dis- 
agreeable at Oxford,and Oxford turned 
him out, advised him with that blend- 
ing of classical allusion and parental 
solicitude which she sometimes be- 
stows on her wayward sons, to go 
into the country (rusticare). Poor 
Master Tyndale bowed and went into 
the country, found his way to Cam- 
bridge, who, to her eternal honour be 
it said, gave him his degree, and sent 
him out into the world. We can 
imagine the consternation of the 
Oxford authorities when they heard 
that that terrible fellow, dale, 
had taken his degree, and was ad- 
mitted into the Church—nay, more, 
was performing his duties as chaplain 
in the family of one Sir John Welsh, 
somewhere in the west of England, 
who, it was said, entertained a great 
regard for him. Things went on very 
well for a time, and ‘Tyndale during 
the long winter evenings amused him- 
self by translating the “ Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani” of Erasmus, and 
was rapidly growing in favour ; but, 
blind to his own interests, he soon 
fell into disgrace again. The Oxford 
rustication had not cured him. He 
would talk about these new doctrines, 
ventured to discuss them with the 
great ecclesiastical personages who 
visited Sir John, and used to put such 
very awkward questions about the 
duties of priests, and say such very 
disagreeable things about the beha- 
viour of priests, that these exalted 
ersonages were offended, and told 
sir John “they did not relish Master 
Tyndale’s sour sauce,” but to no 
purpose. Whenever they came to 
enjoy the good cheer of Sir John’s 
hospitality, there was Master Tyndale 
re for them ; and there can be 
no doubt that many a debate arose 
—— them as to whether they 
should forego a substantial supper at 
Sir John’s board, or face out that ter- 
rible Master Tyndale. If such were 
the case, the supper generally gained 
the victory, for we find that fierce 
battles were fought, during one of 
which Master Tyndale fairly lost his 
temper, got into a passion, and de- 
clared that the day was coming when 
every ploughboy in Gloucestershire 
should read the Bible in his own 
language, and he would do it, At 
the time they only laughed at the 
poor man, but still it was very dis- 
agreeable ; and as there was no know- 
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ing what mischief he might do, they 
induced the chancellor of the diocese 
to impeach him as a heretic ; but he 
defended himself so ably that they 
were compelled to release him. After 
which they followed up their perse- 
cution so mercilessly that Tyndale,who 
by this time had other plans in his 
head, resolved on leaving with much 
natural regret his friend and patron, 
Sir John Welsh. We next hear of 
him in London, startling ecclesiastical 
propriety with the announcement that 
the day was approaching when the 
rudest peasant, with the Bible in his 
hand, would be superior to the best of 
the priests in the knowledge which 
leads to everlasting life. At this 
moment he resolved on translating 
the New Testament, and began the 
work—began it under the most in- 
auspicious circumstances—an outcast 
amongst his own countrymen—hated 
by his enemies, and dreaded even by 
his friends. 

As he was unable to procure em- 
ployment in London, he retired again 
into private life for six months, dur- 
ing which time, by the most untiring 
industry, uncheered by a single word 


of sympathy, unaided, unknown, toil- 


ing at his lonely lamp, under the very 
shadow of death, he achieved the 
complete translation of the New Tes- 
tament. The next difficulty was the 
publishing. As might be supposed, 
no one would venture on such a peril- 
ousundertaking; but Tyndale, nothing 
daunted, resolved upon seeking a re- 
fuge amongst the Reformers of the 
Continent, and trying the publishers 
there. A worthy citizen, Henry Mon- 
mouth, lent him some money, and 
with that he left his country, never 
more to behold it. On the Continent 
he made the acquaintance of Luther, 
and in Antwerp found a publisher 
willing to print his New Testament 
in English ; 1,500 copies were issued, 
brought to England, and privately 
circulated. This was the first blow 
at the stronghold of superstition. In- 
stinctively dreading the result of the 
circulation of that Book which taught 
purity of life and simplicity of man- 
ners, the clergy eagerly sought out the 
copies, and destroyed them—a ste 
which only tended to excite men’s 
curiosity. 

Meantime Tyndale set to work, 
and translated the Pentateuch. By 
stealth, and as it were insidiously, 
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the Gerpal was spread about; strange, 
ragged figures were seen at sunset to 
wander out from the alleys and lanes 
of London, with bundles of these 
books under their arms. Mysteriously 
and unexpectedly men found them- 
selves possessed of them—wives read 
them in secret trepidation, and told 
their husbands of its marvellous 
beauty--friend whispered to friend 
the obscure spot where the truth was 
to be found—men were surprised in 
the act of devouring its pages, when 
they thrust it in their bosoms, as 
though it were a guilty thing. Still 
the books crept about; the agitation 
of men’s minds was too great to pass 
unnoticed, when Tunstal, Bishop of 
London, at length resolved on taking 
a decisive step. He crossed over to 
Antwerp himself, and privately nego- 
tiated with an English merchant for 
the purchase of every copy of Tyn- 
dale’s Testament he could procure. A 
bright idea occurred to the mind of 
Master Tyndale. The Dutch book- 
sellers, no better than some of their 
modern brethren, had been issuing 
spurious editions of the work, without 
the translator’s sanction, and pocket- 
ing the profits. Tyndale was per- 
fectly aware of this; so, when he 
heard of the emissary being sent over 
to buy up his Testaments, he speedily 
collected every copy he could find of 
the spurious issue, made a very pro- 
fitable bargain with Bishop Tunstal, 
who returned to London in triumph, 
and caused the ominous Testaments 
to be burnt in Cheapside, by the com- 
mon hangman; whilst Tyndale, with 
the money he had received, brought 
out a new, revised, and more numer- 
ous edition. About this time a ter- 
rible disaster befell him. As he was 
removing to Hamburg by sea he was 
shipwrecked, lost all his books, the 
translation of the Pentateuch, and his 
little store of money. At Hambur, 

yvenniless and brokenhearted, he fel 
in with Miles Coverdale, struck up a 
partnership with him, and the two 
set to work and soon completed the 
portion that had been lost. Tyndale 
then continued the work, and by dint 
of unwearying industry reached as far 
as Nehemiah, when a diabolical plot 
was laid for his destruction, Having 
returned to Antwerp, he made the 
acquaintance of one alien, who had 
been sent over by the English bisho 

to lure him to his fate. This wretch, 
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after many months of friendship, for- 
tified with the Emperor’s sanction 
and assistance, one day invited Tyn- 
dale to dinner; and as the unconscious 
victim crossed the threshold, Philips, 
Judas-like, made a sign to the officers, 
who immediately seized him and 
draggedhimaway. Six weary months 
of imprisonment passed, during which 
time he made converts of his gaoler 
and family, and then came his trial at 
Augsburg, when he was condemned 
torbe strangled and his body burnt, 
which sentence was carried out at 
Vilvorden in the year 1536. 

His last words at the stake were, 
“Lord, open the King of England’s 
eyes,” with which prayer on his 
lips that poor persecuted faithful 
servant passed away to his rest. As 
it were in immediate response to that 
martyr-prayer the King of England’s 
eyes were opened, eer and em- 
shistiesily opened, for in less than 
two years after the death of Tyndale 
we find that Henry himself had not 
only sanctioned the circulation of the 
Bible, but had sent Coverdale over to 
Paris to superintend the production 
of an English version under his own 


authority—the French printing being 


better and cheaper than the English. 
To do this he had also obtained the 
especial permission of Francis L, 
which brought the inquisitors about 
them, as we shall presently see. So 
that not only were Henry’s eyes 
opened, but he was himself actively 
and enthusiastically engaged in pro- 
curing for his subjects an English 
edition of those very books which a 
few years before he had ordered to be 
publicly burnt, and for the translation 
of which Tyndale had been hounded 
from his country to meet a martyr’s 
death abroad. This was a great 
change, and such as would never have 
been effected so thoroughly or so 
speedily upon any other mind than 
one of Henry’s calibre and tempera- 
ment. He hated from his very soul, 
he abhorred with a brave man’s loath- 
ing all deception and hypocrisy—the 
procrastinations, the double dealings, 
the treachery of the ecclesiastical 
courts had exhausted his patience, 
and he renounced their authority, de- 
fied them, and all Europe with them ; 
then driven in as it were upon him- 
self and his own resources, he soon 
found out in what an atmosphere of 
hypocrisy and deception he too was 
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living, and this guilty apprehension 
with which the priests regarded the 
circulation of the Bible, the relent- 
less cruelty with which they persecuted 
those who were discovered to be in 
the possession of or to be engaged in 
Caan the Bible, their avarice 
towards his subjects, their time- 
serving conduct towards himself, all 
tended to open his eyes to the plain 
truth, and he resolved with that un- 
bending will of his, that, in spite of 
pore, cardinal, prelate, or priest, his 
nglish subjects should have an Eng- 
lish Bible, and from his own han 
He had proposed the thing to the 
bishops, who promised but performed 
——- Some one or two did 
honestly set to work at their portions, 
men who, like the king, had been 
convinced of the truth, and were des- 
tined in a later reign to attest their 
convictions with their blood. There 
is a letter preserved from Gardiner to 
Cromwell, Henry’s secretary,in which 
he says: “I have as much cause as 
any man to desire rest and quiet for 
the health of my body, whereunto I 
thought to have intended and to ab- 
stain from books and writing, havin 
finished the translation of St. Luke an 
St. John, wherein I have spent a great 
labour.” There is also another lon 
letter from Cranmer to Cromwell, 
praying him to induce the king to 
adopt an edition of Tyndale’s Bible, 
which had been printed in France, 
with some emendations, “ until,” he 
says, “such time that we the bishops 
shall set forth a better translation, 
which, I think, will not be till a day 
after doomsday.” The advice was 
accepted ; the bishops prevaricated 
and procrastinated until Henry again 
took the matter into his own hands, 
and sent Coverdale to France to 
superintend its execution. Coverdale 
was the fellow-labourer of Tyndale, 
and he judiciously preserved the 
martyr’s work, only altering a word 
here and there, and in some cases not 
for the best. But after a time the 
Inquisition pounced upon them, seized 
their presses, and ordered the Bibles 
to be burned ; 2,500 copies were com- 
mitted to the flames, and the whole 
impression would have been lost had 
not Providence interposed, and by one 
of those inscrutable measures with 
which history is dotted in various 
places employed the very rapacity 
and evil passions of men to frustrate 
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their own purposes and work out the 
will of Heaven. It appears that one 
of the officers of the Inquisition, 
whose avarice was stronger than his 
zeal, sold a few chests of Bibles toa 
haberdasher for waste paper. After 
the alarm had subsided, the English 
proprietors went back to Paris, fell 
in with these rescued copies, bought 
them, brought them to England, re- 
printed them, and from that wreck 
was issued, in 1539, Cranmer’s, or the 
Great Bible, the first ever brought 
out under royal authority, and the 
identical version from which the 
Psalms, such as we read in our prayer 
books to this day, were taken. At 
last, then, it was done, and the people 
of England, including the — 
boys of Gloucestershire, as Tyndale 
had predicted, were in possession of 
an English version of the Scriptures, 
and could read it without fear of the 
stake. The consequence was soon ap- 
parent ; the whole nation experienced 
a revulsion of feeling against those 
men who had so eagerly kept the 
truth from them, and Henry was 
enabled to weather the storm which 
burst over his head safe in the grate- 
ome 


ful support of his subjects. 
endeavoured to league every Catholic 
power in Europe into a holy war 
against England, and Henry would 
never have escaped had he not secured 


the hearts of his people by giving 
them the Bible and causing it to be 
read in English in every church 
throughout the kingdom, so that their 
eyes were opened as his had been, 
and they all hastened with him to 
shake off the yoke which had crip- 
pled the country, and to hail the 
dawn of a brighter faith. Rapidly 
and thoroughly that Book did its 
work, and when the stormy days of 
Mary came, and the last struggle had 
to be made with the old enemy, the 
truth had taken so fierce a hold upon 
men’s minds that not all the terrible 
persecutions of that reign of terror 
could shake it : it was the fiery bap- 
-tism of the Reformed Faith, the sealin 
with blood ; and those men who ha 
condemned others to be burnt for 
reading the Bible now went joyfully 
to the stake with that very Bible in 
their hands. 

The persecution of Mary was the 
consummation of its success, and 
from that time it became, as it is to 
this day, the bulwark of the religious 
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liberty of the country. Then followed 
the version under James, the one now 
in use. Again, the groundwork of 
Tyndale’s translation was preserved, 
only a few phrases being altered here 
and there, and in many cases, like 
those of Coverdale, not for the best. 
But that grand old Saxon quaintness 
which so distinguishes the Bible from 
every other book in the language is 
the genius of the one man, Wi iam 
Tyndale; and at this point it may 
not be inappropriate to mention two 
instances of the superiority of Tyn- 
dale’s version. Take the 19th Psalm, 
2nd verse, in ouredition, we have,“ Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge,” a 
vague and general assertion, not suffi- 
ciently connected with the foregoing, 
to imply that the subject of that 
speech and knowledge was the glory 
of God. Compare Tyndale’s version, 
and we shall see how plainly the 
whole meaningcomes out. He renders 
it, “ One day telleth another and one 
night certifieth another,” a rather 
freer translation of the Hebrew, but 
much more idiomatic and forcible. 
Then take the 23rd Psalm, 4th verse. 
In our version it is, “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” In Tyndale’s version, 
“ Though I should walk now through 
the valley of the shadow of death yet 
I fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy staff and thy sheephook comfort 
me.” How much better that pre- 
serves the pastoral idea, the chief 
beauty of the whole psalm, the trepi- 
dation of the sheep scattered about in 
the valley, and their reassurance on 
potting a glimpse of the shepherd with 

is sheephook in the distance. Be- 
sides, itis a more accurate translation 
of the word “mishabteka,” which 
means literally a crook carried by 
shepherds. Many instances might be 
adduced, but it is not our object now 
to institute a comparison between the 
two versions here—the great fact is 
that it is to the uncheered yet un- 
wearied labour of William Tyndale 
we owe the English Bible—it was he 
who first ventured openly to proclaim 
the necessity for promulgating that 
Book—it was he who in solitude, in 

overty, and in peril, set about trans- 
ating 1it—who braved the fury of the 
enemies of the Bible and defied them 
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—who went into voluntary exile, and 
sought in a foreign land that shelter 
which his country refused him; 
spurned by her he was yet faithful to 
her interests; banished from her 
shores, he conferred on her the 
choicest gift she possesses; perse- 
cuted, yet undaunted; reviled, yet 
labouring on; robbed but not dis- 
couraged; in sickness, in want, in 
shipwreck, in prison, with all faith, 
ae and meekness, did this man 
work out his title to a place in the 
calendar of the world’s worthies ; and 
when the one labour of his life was 
finished, he lay down that life at the 
stake, with a prayer upon his lips for 
God’s blessing upon that country for 
whom he had laboured, and who had 
cruelly betrayed him into the hands 
of his merciless foes. Such is an out- 
line of the early history of the English 
Bible, and we proceed now to examine 
it as a literary work. This aspect of 
the Bible is sadly neglected amongst 
us, more especially by those who have 
charge of the instruction of youth. 
It has been objected Ly very good 
people upon motives whose sanctity 
shield them from ridicule, that the 
Bible ought not to be regarded in the 
same light as Homer or Shakespeare ; 
but we should recollect that the 
Author of that Book would never 
have embellished it with so many 
beauties had he not intended that 
men should admire them. The two 

reat embodiments of Divine ote. 

ature and Revelation, are charged 
with beauties, and the reverential 
adthiration of those beauties, whether 
in the variegated aspect of natural 
scenery or the brilliant page of Bib- 
lical poetry, is a worship in itself. 
We should also remember that some 
of the brightest intellects the world 
has ever possessed have studied its 
excellences and drawn inspiration 
from its genius— Milton, Bunyan, 
Dante, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
Handel; and let us never forget this, 
that the study of the Bible as a work 
of taste, whilst it will elevate and 
purify the mind, may do something 
more, and that from reading it with 
a critic’s eye and a scholar’s pencil 
the student may come to read it fora 
higher and holier purpose. But at 
the outset we are met by that anoma- 
lous morbid aversion which unfor- 
tunately exists to reading the Bible 
at all. Beyond that narrow circle of 
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readers who have made it their life- 
guide, how few ever read it save from 
a feeling of duty or on formal occa- 
sions ; how fewer still ever think of 
using it as a recreation of the intellect. 
Men feel sometimes that mental 
hunger which attacks most people 
occasionally ; they go home resolved 
on having a quiet evening’s study, 
and look around to fix upon a subject. 
If inclined for poetry, they take down 
their favourite copies of Homer, 
Virgil, or Milton, as the case may be, 
probably charged with gems thrown 
up by their own minds when under 
the stimulating influence of those 
mighty intellects; if for philosophy, 
there is Plato, well fingered in portly 
quarto, which opens fondly to the 
touch as with a galvanic reciproca- 
tion, Paley or Butler; if for history, 
the hand wanders to the blending of 
profound thought and pathetic satire 
in the broken pages of Tacitus, the 
comprehensive Gibbon, orthe brilliant 
Macaulay ; but to whom did it ever 
occur on any one of these occasions 
to take down the Bible, to revel in 
the gorgeous imagery of the prophets, 
the lyric poetry of David—to study 
philosophy from that digest of human 
wisdom the Proverbs, or the writings 
of the great Apostle—to follow out 
the close consecutive argument with 
which he enforces the great truths of 
Christianity, precise and emphatic, 
like the reasonings of an ancient dia- 
lectician—to admire the gentleness of 
John, the keen satire of James, or 
the rugged but sterling piety of Gali- 
lean Peter—in fine, to attempt to 
read the Bible as an_ intellectual 
treat? The author of this essay was 
once a witness of that strange apathy, 
positively amounting to an antipathy, 
to the reading of the Bible, which 
may perhaps serve as an illustration 
of what has been advanced. He was 
sitting in the waiting-room of a 
country railway station when a gen- 
tleman sauntered in who seemed 
much annoyed at the information 
that he would have to wait one hour 
for his train. On the table there 
were a Bradshaw, a map of the line, 
and a Bible. After making a few 
casual remarks, he first of all looked 
over those multitudinous advertise- 
ments with which the walls were 
covered—that queer species of modern 
tapestry ; then he sat down, and 
perceiving the books on the table, 
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took up first the map, traced the 
course of the line for a few moments ; 
tired of that, he opened the mystic 
and somewhat confusing pages of 
Bradshaw; the hotel advertisements 
engaged his attention for a time, and 
even something on the cover ; at last 
he threw it from him, and then opened 
the Bible, which in less than two 
minutes he closed impatiently, went 
out, and spent the rest of the time 
on the platform. The Bible was the 
last thing tried, and the soonest 
abandoned. It is to be feared that 
many of us would have done the 
same under similar circumstances. 
How few ever regard the Bible as a 
readable book—as a book to be open- 
ed and dipped into with pleasure ? 
Do we not rather take up anything 
to divert our leisure : an old news- 
paper, a map, a railway guide, a nau- 
tical almanac—anything rather than 
the Bible ; and-why? Why should 
there be such a morbid aversion for 
that book which we all confess to be 
the greatest and best ? We may place 
our finger at once on the prime cause 
of this secret distaste for the Bible. 
In the majority of cases it arises from 


that fatal obstinate error of parents 
and instructors of making the Bible 
both a task-book and a punishment, 
so that children, instead of being led 


to regard it asa 
worked and chastised with it, until 
from disliking it as a task, and dread- 
ing it as a punishment, they soon con- 
ceive that aversion for its pages which 
haunts them through life. Nothing 
can be more injudicious: we all know 
something of the strength of early 
impressions—of those impressions 
which are made at that age when the 
sensitive surface of the mind is just 
displaying itself fresh and pure—they 
affect us for a long time, and some 
men never get rid of them. Who can 
divest himself entirely of that instine- 
tive awe of the schoolmaster? Who 
has not felt inclined to run away from 
one lest he should stop him and ask 
him to construe something? Cases 
have been known of very portly old 
gentlemen who, in. the presence of 
some worthy doctor, have felt that 
old creeping of the skin come over 
them under the apprehension of hear- 
ing the terrible voice once more say, 
“Now, sir, let me hear you conjugate 
that verb?’ So it is, these impres- 
sions of childhood do affect us all 
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through life ; nay, more, often repro- 
duce themselves when the incidents 
of childhood are almost forgotten. It 
would therefore be wiser if parents 
and instructors were to avoid most 
religiously the using that sacred 
book as a task or a punishment, and 
to endeavour, on the contrary, to in- 
stil into the youthful mind a know- 
ledge of its wisdom and a taste for 
its beauties. This misuse is the grand 
cause of that aversion of men of all 
classes to reading the Bible; but there 
is one other point which may be 
mentioned before proceeding to ana- 
lyze it as a work of taste, and that is 
the monotony of the arrangement of 
our present edition as compared with 
what is called “Paragraph Bibles.” 
If this were relieved by printing all 
future copies in paragraph, it would 
tend to assist ee in regarding it 
as amore readable book. Thesystem 
of dividing the chapters into verses 
was only adopted for the sake of re- 
ference, but that is obviated by retain- 
ing the figures in the margin. The 
breaking up such matter as history 
into verses, destroys in a measure the 
idea of consecutiveness, and detracts 
from the interest. Few persons would 
have patience enough to read even 
Macaulay if it were ‘brought out as a 
book full of verses, and so also with 
the Bible—the poetical parts might 
be so printed, but let history and con- 
secutive prose be treated as such, and 
printed accordingly. 

The first thing that strikes our at- 
tention when we begin to review the 
Bible as a literary work, is a fact 
which those who sneer at its divine 
inspiration would do well to regard, 
that is—its marvellous unity and com- 
pleteness as a composition ; it is not, 
as some are apt to imagine, an irregu- 
lar assemblage of philosophy, poetry, 
drama, and declamation, but one con- 
secutive work ; and then, when we 
reflect that it was written by dif- 
ferent men, at vast intervals of space 
and time, this marvellous continuity 
would prove, if we had never been 
told so, that a power higher than man 
had watched over the work, directed 
it, arranged it, assigned the different 
periods of its production, and chosen 
its agents. None other than a super- 
natural power could have preserved 
such a unity in a work so compiled. 
Written at different times, in different 
countries, and by different persons, 
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yet, after all, it had but one author, 
and those men who are termed 
the sacred penmen were but the 
amanuenses of the Eternal, who 
chose to write his book as the world 
required it, and with whom a thou- 
sand years are butas one day. There 
is a consecutiveness running through 
allits parts as complete as in an epic 
poem. In fact, if the Bible could be 
classed under any one description of 
human compositions, it would be most 
appropriately called an epic poem— 
not capable of being scanned like the 
Hexameters of Homer, but a prose 
epic, in the same way as we regard 
the Télémaque of Fénélon, as a 
prose epic. t us for a moment re- 
view the Bible in this light. 

It opens with the creation of its 
subjects ; a voice is heard in the dark- 
ness, and at its bidding the dawn of 
the first day breaks, disclosing the 
dark masses of chaos which, at an- 
other word from the unseen, roll back 
and resolve themselves into *order ; 
the waters divide and the earth ap- 
pears, man’s beautiful home, the 
scene of the coming drama ; a firma- 
ment spans the whole like a majestic 


canopy; the brilliant orb of day 
moves grandly on, followed in turn 
by a procession of minor glories ; the 
moon appears, stars glitter into be- 
ing, and the gorgeous panorama of 


night is disclosed like a spangled cur- 
tain drawn over the canopy of heaven; 
then, when the earth is decked out in 
its verdant carpet, when the mighty 
waters lash in vain against the limits 
assigned to them by Omnipotence, 
animal life crowds into being in all 
its variety. After these comes man, 
the hero of the poem, for whom all 
things are made, and to whom all 
things are placed in subjection. 
Creation is complete, and the action 
of the poem commences—the first 
terrible incident of the fall from hap- 
piness grandly oped s the deluge 
of God’s wrath followed by the cove- 
nant of his mercy spanning the hea- 
vens ; a people groaning in bondage ; 
their release ; a great march through 
a wilderness, with its varied incidents, 
its wanderings and returns, its rebel- 
lions and submissions; a triumphant 
entrance into the promised fand : 
then follows a moving panorama of 
events, during which we hear the 
music of festivity, the tramp of sol- 
diery broken in upon and subdued by 
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the sweet singer of Israel—a splen- 
did episode of poetry, which for gor- 
geous imagery and sublime concep- 
tions has never been equalled by the 
productions of any language ; next to 
the poet comes the kingly sage, with 
his digest of human experience and 
wisdom ; then follows a band of noble 
seers, who, with eyes uplifted to hea- 
ven, pour out in a flood of eloquence 
pathos and poetry, their predictions 
of the tragedy which is to succeed. 
In the fulness of time the climax of 
the poem is reached in the advent of 
the long-predicted Messiah, an- 
nounced by a commission of heavenly 
angels ; four books describe his career, 
and we have four descriptions of 
that most awful scene ever witnessed 
upon earth, which, in calm beauty, 
graphic delineation, and soul-melting 
athos, “~have never been excelled. 
o these succeeds the recital of the 
Acts of those disciples who were so 
grandly dismissed into the world by 
their great Master ; their teachings 
conveyed in language simple—in 
thought terse, dignified, and ener- 
getic ; the Epistles of the great Paul, 
noblest of mortals, and the whole 
closed by a revelation of the in- 
visible world in a shower of brilliant 
metaphors. The veil is lifted for an 
instant, we gaze entranced, enraptured 
on the dazzling glories, and it drops 
for ever. Where can we find such 
another poem ? 
To read the Bible zsthetically, or as 
a work of taste, we have only to treat 
it as we should any other great master- 
ieceof genius. It would beuseful per- 
aps if we were to suggest a few rules 
which will apply to any reading. Let 
the student in the first perusal go care- 
fully through marking off such pas- 
sages as strike the attention or fancy, 
so that he may have them distin- 
guished for easy reference, and he will 
insensibly come to value a book over 
which he has spent such labour ; then 
he should review these passages, read 
them, and re-read them, until he feels 
their beauty and appreciates their 
genius. This appreciation is only to 
be obtained by constant repetition, 
If a man were to read through cur- 
sorily a play of Shakespeare, or a 
speech of Thénsbethened he would, 
doubtless, overlook a great deal ; the 
reading must be repeated, and with 
every repetition new beauties will be 
discovered—subtle, hidden beauties, 
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and gradually the full splendour of 
genius will dawn upon the soul ; the 
contemplator is caught up as it were 
by the spirit of the enchanter, 
and hurried along by the electric 

wer of his genius. This gradual 

aming of intellectual beauty upon 
the soul as the result of patient la- 
bour is one of those pure and elevated 
feelings, nay, the purest and most ele- 
vated which reward the toil and 
sweeten the life of the faithful 
student ; it is the whole secret of 
true es and the grand dif- 
ference between the desultory reader 
who turns his brain into a vast high- 
way of ideas, where many travel 
but none remain; and the thorough 
reader who eliminates the nutritive 
matter of a book, and by assimilating 
it with his own mental constitution, 
makes it irrevocably his own. The 
truth of this may be. proved by ex- 
periment. Let any one take, for in- 
stance, the “Dream of Clarence,” 
from Shakespeare, read it over, and 
try to realize the grandeur of the 
ideas, not to scan the words merely, 
but to think the thoughts, and gra- 
dually the splendour of the poetry will 
dawn upon him ; or to come to the 
matter in hand, let him take that 
marvellous monody in Job, “Man that 
is born of a woman,” &c., and en- 
deavour to realize the vivid thought 
and the beautiful poetry, the coming 
forth as a flower, the fleeing as a 
shadow, the re-vivifying of the dead 
tree, and the melancholy pathos of 
the whole; or again, take that ap- 
pallingly sublime passage from Isaiah, 
xiv, where he predicts the death of 
the King of Babylon, paints the ter- 
rible scene of the reception of his 
soul in hell, and the uprising of the 
spirits of all the dead kings to re- 
proach him :— 


“ Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
To meet thee at thy coming: 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, 
Even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
It hath raised up from their thrones 
All the kings of the nations. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us? 
Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
And the noise of thy viols: 
The worm is spread under thee, and the 

worms cover thee, 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 

How art thou cut down to the ground 


Which didst weaken the nations ! 

For thou hast said’in thine heart 

I will ascend into heaven ; 

I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God; 

I will sit also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation in the sides of the north ; 

I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds ; 

I will be like the Most High ! 

Yet thou shall be brought down to hell, 

To the sides of the pit. 

They that see thee shall look narrowly 
upon thee, and consider thee, saying, 

Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, 

That did shake kingdoms, 

That made the world as a wilderness, 

And destroyed the cities thereof, 

That opened not the house of his 
prisoners ? 

All the kings of the nations, even all of 
them, 

Lie in glory, every one in his own house. 

But thou art cast out of thy grave 

Like an abominable branch, 

And as the raiment of those that are 
slain thrust through with a sword, 

That go down to the stones of the pit 

As a carcase trodden under feet. 


It would be difficult to find a pas- 
sage in any literature, ancient or 
modern, more terribly grand than the 
whole of that chapter. The other 
suggestion we would make is this, 
that the true appreciation of any- 
thing beautiful is wonderfully facili- 
tated by a knowledge of collateral 
circumstances. The scene must be 
realized by remembering the incidents 
which surrounded it. tus take as 
an example the 24th Psalm—a very 
beautiful burst of exultation even at 
the first glance, but much heightened 
when we recollect the circumstances 
for which it was written. Let us 
imagine for a moment a grand pro- 
cession of priests and people going up 
to the temple, the priests bearing the 
Ark, and the vast multitude follow- 
ing. As they approach the spot the 
voice of one of the priests is heard 
beginning thus :— 


“ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein; 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods.” 


To this another rejoins— 


‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place?” 
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Then the reply— 


“He that hath clean hands and a pure 
hea 
Who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully, 
He shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his 
salvation. 
This is the generation of them that seek him, 
That seek thy face, oh, Jacob!” 


The voice of the first priest is heard 
again— 
‘“« Lift up your heads, oh ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


Another voice cries— 
“ Who is this King of glory ?” 


And then, with a mighty shout, the 
vast concourse of people stretching 
far away behind, burst into that grand 
chorus— 
“ The Lord, strong and mighty— 

The Lord, mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, 

And the King of glory shall come in.” 


And so repeated over and over again, 
until they reach the Temple. The 
student who reads the Bible thus, ses- 
thetically, with a watchful eye for its 
excellences, insensibly acquires not 
only a larger knowledge of its con- 
tents, but a growing taste for its many 
beauties. Of those many beauties, in 
the limited space of an essay, we can 
only speak generally; gladly would 
we have analyzed a few specimens, 
but that must be reserved for another 
opportunity. There is scarcely any 
a of composition of which a model 
and a masterpiece cannot be found in 
the Bible, and of the sublime and the 

athetic there are more instances than 
in any other book known. In the 
opening chapters of Genesis there is 
the sublimity of amplictiy in the 
prophecies there is the su arn of 
passion ; the speech of the Almighty, 
in Job, is a higher kind of sublimity 
still—the change of style assumed 
when God is made to address Job, is 
noteworthy—the passion increases, 
the conceptions are grander, and illus- 
trated by gigantic imagery, dratyn 
from the realms of antediluvian life ; 
the Psalms abound with sublime con- 
ceptions, and not only so, but contain 
in themselves the expression of all the 
joys and sorrows, the smiles and tears, 
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the thanksgivings and the lamenta- 
tions, the backslidings and the re- 
pentance, the lights and shadows of 
awholehumanexistence. Thenthere 
is a sublimity of idiom peculiar to 
the Hebrew language—the feet of the 
messengers of glad tidings are de- 
scribed as being “beautiful upon the 
mountains” —the pastoral idea of 
wandering sheep “gone astray,” as 
applied to humanity withits wayward 
errors—the cup running over as an 
idiom of plenty. Again, there is a 
daring in biblical sublimity which we 
never find attempted in the highest 
flights of Grecian imagery. Nothing 
can be found in the bold sublimity of 
ZEschylus equal to “holding the seas 
in the hollow of his hand” —“ measur- 
ing out the heavens with a span”— 
“weighing the hills in a balance”— 
“his voice shaking the wilderness” — 
“the earth being removed, and the 
mountains carried into the midst of 
the sea”—“deep calleth unto deep.” 
Or, to take a passage or two from the 
104th Psalm, where David, address- 
ing the Lord, says— 
“* Who coverest thyself with light as with 
a garment; 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain ; 
Who layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters; 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot ; 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind; 
Who maketh his angels spirits, 
His ministers a flaming fire.” 


Then, in the latter end of the same 
Psalm, speaking of the utter depend- 
ence of nature upon the bounty of 
Providence, he says— 

“ Thou openest thine hand, they are filled 
with good ; 

Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; 

Thou takest away their breath, they die 

and return to their dust ; 

Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 

created ; ' 

And thou renewest the face of the earth.” 


The 51st Psalm, written under the 
influence of the denunciation of 
Nathan, in the prostration of abject 
penitence, concludes with the perfect 

nish of a classic ode :— 
“Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion ; 

Build thou the walls of Jerusalem ; 

Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacri- 

fices of righteousness, 

With burnt offering, and whole-burnt 

offering ; 

Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine 

altar.” 









The description given in the 11th 
chapter of Isaiah of the wondrous 
change which was to come over the 
world at the advent of the Messiah, 
where the most antagonistic elements 
of nature are reconciled, is a fine 
specimen of the sublime. it has often 
been a matter of speculation amongst 
scholars whether this chapter did not 
fall by some accident into the hands 
of Virgil, and suggest to him the 
subject of his beautiful eclogue to 
Pollio. In fact the prediction of 
Isaiah and theeclogue of Virgil should 
be read side by side. The general 
subject matter is precisely the same— 
the train of thought is similar; there 
is the same prediction of a new mes- 
senger from heaven—of his great 
wisdom and equity—of the marvellous 
peace which should come upon the 
world—the same illustration used of 
the harmony between the most op- 
posite elements of nature; and re- 
appearing in the world, as it did from 
the pen of Virgil only a few years 
before its actual fulfilment, it seems 
as though Heathendom itself were 
made the blind instrument for the 
reiteration of Divine prophecy. A 
few points of similarity may be men- 
tioned :-— 


“ Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.” 

“‘ And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, 

And a branch shall grow out of his roots.’ 


The general peace and improve- 
ment of the world, as a result of his 
coming, is described by the Heathen— 


“Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea 
primum 
Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo. 


Te duce si qua manent sceleris vestigia 
nostri 

Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

Ille detim vitam aceipiet, divisque videbit 

Permixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem.” 


And by the Prophet, thus :— 


“ And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 

him, 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord, 

And shall make him of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord. 
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They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, 

For the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord 

As the waters cover the sea, 

And in that day there shall be a root of 
Jesse 

Which shall stand for an ensign of the 
people; 

To it shall the Gentiles seek, 

And his rest shall be glorious.” 


The general plenty, and the harmony 
of the discordant and antagonistic 
elements of Nature are strikingly 
similar, even to the mention of the 
same animals. In Virgil we read :— 


“Tpse lacte domum referent distenta 
capella 
Ubera: nec magnos metuent armenta 
leones. 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet.” 


In Isaiah :-— 


‘The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; 

And the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; 

And a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 

Their young ones shall lie down together: 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox, 

And the suckling child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, 

And the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice den.” 


Perhaps the highest pitch of the 

sublime is to be found in the descrip- 

pe of God’s wrath, Psalm xviii., 5, 
C.— 


“The sorrows of hell compassed mv about: 

The snares of death prevented me. 

In my distress I called upon the Lord and 
cried unto my God; 

He heard my voice out of his temple 

And my cry came before him even into 
his ears. 

Then the earth shook and trembled; 

The foundations also of the hills moved 
and were shaken 

Because he was wroth. 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils 

And fire out of his mouth devoured: 

Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens also and came 
down 

And darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 

Yea he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place; 

His pavilion round about him 

Were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies, 
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At the brightness that was before him 
his thick clouds passed. 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
The Lord also thundered in the heavens, 
And the Highest gave his voice; 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
Yea, he sent out his arrows and scattered 
them, 
And he shot out lightnings and discom- 
fited them. 
Then the channels of waters were seen, 
And the foundations of the world were 
discovered 
At thy rebuke, O Lord, 
At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils.” 
As regards the pathos of the Bible, 
there are, perhaps, more passages of 
this description than of the sublime, 
because the whole spirit of the Bible 
is pathetic ; it is full of appeal, per- 
suasion, pity, entreaty, gentleness, 
and forgiveness; but we must be 
content with calling attention to the 
most striking. Take the interview 
between Joseph and his brethren in 
Egypt, where Joseph, no longer able 
to restrain his feelings, burst into 
tears, told them who he was, and for- 
ave them. The simplicity of the 
anguage is remarkable ; but utmost 
simplicity is one of the absolute con- 
“ And he fell upon 


ditions of pathos. 
his brother Benjamin’s neck and 
wept, and Benjamin wept upon his 
neck. Moreover, he kissed all his 
brethren and wept upon them, and 
after that his brethren talked with 


him.” Another instance is the trans- 

ession of David with Bathsheba, 

is deep repentance, and its expres- 
sion in that 51st Psalm, which should 
always be connected with its cause ; 
the episode of Ruth ; the invitations 
and appeals in Isaiah ; the lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. Then, inthe New 
Testament, amongst innumerable in- 
stances of the pathetic, there is the 
lament of Christ over Jerusalem ; 
the cruel martyrdom of Stephen, 
with Saul standing by, unconscious 
that in the distant future he too was 
to die a martyr to the faith he then 
despised ; the semi-conversion of 
King Agrippa ; the complete conver- 
sion of Sergius Paulus ; the sermon 
on the mount, with all its elevated 
morality, its love, its gentle forgive- 
ness, and its persuasive entreaty, that 
beautiful miniature of Christianity 
before which even the hardened infi- 
del bends the head and turns away. 
But, above all, there is the descrip- 
tion of the last hours in the life of 
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Christ ; the last supper ; his parting 
injunctions ; his final struggle in the 
garden ; the triple apostacy of Peter, 
his bitter weeping, a stain wiped out 
years after in his cruel martyrdom ; 
the crucifixion and its incidents ; the 
penitent and impenitent thief ; and 
the forgiveness accorded to the sor- 
rowing one, as though God would 
have it that the two t of all 
humanity should be exhibited there, 
and that in that spectacle, which all 
flesh should hereafter contemplate, 
prominent before the eyes, as it were 
of all generations, present and to 
come, the great lesson of mercy should 
be taught, and an im rishable proof 
given that God’s almighty pardon 
should be ever sent to the cry of the 
dying penitent ; the tearful presence 
of the women who had followed him 
from Galilee ; the three Marys weep- 
ing hard by the cross; his loving 
tenderness even in his last agony for 
his lonely mother, and his consign- 
ment of her as a precious legacy to 
the “beloved disciple;” then the 
closing of the ghastly tragedy with 
that pang which throbbed through 
nature, and the consternation which 
fell upon the hearts of his terrified 
persecutors. Independent of the ab- 
sorbing interest that scene possesses 
for all humanity, it would be impos- 
sible to find in the whole realm of 
literature pathos more perfect. There 
remain yet the graphic descriptions 
of the historical books, the terse con- 
centrated style of the Proverbs, that 
digest of human wit and wisdom 
which contains an aphorism for every 
condition or state of man, from the 
monarch on the throne, who is told 
that his “ heart is in the hand of the 
Lord ; as the rivers of water, he 
turneth it whithersoever he will ;” to 
the troublesome immovable visitor, 
who is advised to “withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbour’s house, lest 
he be weary of thee, and so hate thee ;” 
the allegory of Job, that beautiful 
picture of patriarchal life, perhaps 
the oldest poem in the world ; the 
close dialectic reasoning and fervid 
eloquence of Paul ; the imagery of 
St. John, the divine. But we must 
be content with merely drawing 
attention to these things, and pass on 
to notice briefly the influence which 
the Bible has exerted upon litera- 
ture and art. It has contributed the 
chvicest gems to every department of 
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both ; it has been the fount of inspi- 
ration for the poet, the painter, th 
sculptor, and the musician. Genius 
has come out from the sacred pre- 
sence, and shone with a lustre not its 
own. A. Milton, a Raffaelle, a Mi- 
chael Angelo, and a Handel have 
studied the sacred oracles, and en- 
deavoured to reinterpret them, each 
after his own fashion ; drinking at 
the fount of inspiration, they have 
become inspired; the light which 
they reflect is a divine light. 

It is that divine light which shines 
out from the canvas of the old mas- 
ters, which glows on the rich painting 
of Murillo, and casts a sad, mournful 
halo around Rubens’ descent from 
the cross; it is to be seen in those 
marvellous cartoons of Raffaelle ; in 
the majestic face of Christ ; the rug- 
ged admiration and devotion of his 
humble disciples ; the half-credulous 
astonishment of the multitudes ; the 
bold presence of Paul preaching at 
Athens, and the gradations of belief 
sketched on the faces of the listeners, 
decreasing as they recede from the 
speaker from the seriousness of com- 
plete conviction down through the 
successive grades of thoughtfulness, 
surprise, awakened attention, to the 
clenched fists and gnashing teeth of 
the hardened unbeliever ; itis visible 
too in the bewilderment of Sergius 
Paulus, who was converted by Paul ; 
it is that divine light also which 
deepens the sorrow and suffering de- 
sicted on the features of Francia’s 

ead Christ, and intensifies the agony 
on the face of Ary Scheeffer’s Mary 
Magdalene weeping at the cross ; it 
is to be traced in the Miltonic con- 
ceptions of a Martin, whose creations, 
universally admired abroad, are 
treated with contempt at home by a 
school of art*—unfortunately, more 
given to accurate copying than origi- 
nal conceptions, to the depicting with 
painful accuracy the minute and 
myriad fibres of a leaf, than to the 
development of any elaborate mental 
creations. It is that divine affla- 
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tus which has inspired the grand 
poetry of Milton—the weird dream 
of Dante, the counterpart of whose 
genius lives in every old Gothic cathe- 
dral, in the grotesque decorations of 
medieval pillars, and in the calm 
beauty of medizval painting ; it has 
inspired the noble paraphrase of 
Klopstock, and the lyric finish of 
Bishop Heber ; finally, it is that di- 
vine melody—that music of the 
spheres—which has been listened to 
by Haydn, Handel, Mendelsohn, and 
Mozart, and faintly re-echoed in their 
immortal melodies ;—and it comes to 
this, that all those treasures which 
etry, painting, music, and sculpture 
oast of as most valuable, are in- 
spired by fire Promethean-like, stolen 
from off the altar of Sacred Writ. 
How wonderfully in all this artistic 
excellence and universal admiration 
is that declaration of Christ fulfilled: 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” No matter what the 
peculiar mode or manner of “ lifting 
up” may be, so that it be true and 
earnest, to that have men flocked in 
all ages of the world, and to that will 
they ever flock. A man appears on 
the crowded stage of this busy life 
who preaches Christ with a power, 
and in a manner to which the world 
has not been accustomed, and though 
he has no new tale, but one which 
has formed the subject of all pulpit 
dissertations for centuries, yet agitated 
crowds flock around the feet of that 
man, follow him as they did his great 
Master, drink in his words, drag their 
fellows with them to hear the tidings, 
and hardened though they be, listen 
in tears and sobs under the magic in- 
fluence of that “lifting up.” Then 
comes another, who, with the god-like 
power of song, embodies the old tale 
in glowing numbers, and men seize 
upon it, read it, learn it, sing it, and 
it lives, and runs from lip to lip till 
that “lifting up” of the poet be- 
comes buried in the niemory and the 
thoughts of men. By-and-by another 
follows, who paints on canvas the 


* It is but fair to add that the English public testified a generous and hearty appreciation 
of Martin’s paintings, inasmuch as it may be very safely affirmed that no pictures exhibited 


in modern times ever attracted such crowds of all classes as did his. 


There can be no 


greater or truer test of artistic excellence than that of eliciting almost universal admiration 
in spite of adverse criticism. They were said to be “ sensational.” In the sense of moving 


the hearts of the spectators, and the best feelings of those hearts they were. 


And so are 


Milton's poetry, Haydn’s music, and the Bible itself—but, unfortunately, so is not much 
of the painting, poetry, and music of the present day. 
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very features and scenes of the Gos- 
pel history, who sketches His career, 
with its wanderings and its dangers 
and its sorrowful end, and men crowd 
around the charmed frame, the “ lift- 
ing up” of the painter, and gaze upon 
it, and copy it, and cherish it in their 
houses. After him comes the votary 
of the magic art of music, who em- 
bodies the same ideas in his wondrous 
craft, and thousands of all genera- 
tions flock eagerly to listen to the 
sphere-like strains of a “ Messiah,” 
with its rolling choruses and weeping 
melodies. What is all this, whether 
in oratory, poetry, painting, or music, 
but the “ Ffting up” of Him who 
said, that whenever or wherever that 
should be done, He would draw all 
men unto him? Surely there must be 
something more than human in a 
Book which, to say nothing about the 
consolation it brings to the suffering, 
has stimulated human genius to its 
highest and noblest efforts, which has 
made itself heard and felt and ad- 
mired in every department of litera- 
ture and art, in all ages, in all coun- 
tries, and in spite of all obstacles, 
which has defied not only the list- 
lessness of indifference, but the hatred 
of jealousy, which has lived through 
the darkness of ignorance and the 
wantonness of knowledge, survived 
both the plot of the apostate and the 
sneer of the infidel, which has out- 
lived men and things, and com- 
ing down to us on the drift of time 
safe out of the wreck of mighty 
nations, and extinct peoples, still offers 
itself to mankind in all its integrity, 
lays bare its treasures to every son of 
genius, draws after it a long train of 
ifted devotees, confers upon every 
epartment of literature and art its 
choicest treasures and its noblest gems, 
and in doing this not only proclaims 
to the world that it comes from the 
hand of Him who is the source of all 
inspiration, but is in itself a living 
proof both of its divine origin and of 
that immortality conferred upon it 
by its author, and testified by Him 
who said, “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away.” 
Perhaps an essay like the present, 
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having for its subject the history and 
beauties of an ancient familiarnational 
Book, whose charm and whose hold 
on the national mind depend mate- 
rially upon the quaint peculiarities 
of its diction, may not inappro- 
priately terminated by a few obser- 
vations concerning a desire which has 
sprung up amongst some classes to 
revise this old Saxon version of the 
Bible, whose phraseology has not only 
interlaced itself with the familiar 
idiom of the people ever since its cir- 
culation, but has permeated and still 
runs through the whole literature of 
the country. Itis a strange but piti- 
less truth, that in the present day 
there is a tendency among men to re- 
vise everything but manners. Reve- 
lation is to be posted up to meet the 
views of an advancing science, the 
Bible is to be re-cast to suit the fas- 
tidious tastes of modern scholarship— 
politics, the church, all are to undergo 
revision and correction ; but amidst 
this universal regeneration of prin- 
ciples we exhibit a lamentable de- 
generacy of practice. The last few 
years have been marked by crimes of 
deep atrocity, by the increase also of 
one more fearful than all, now fast 
becoming the marked peculiarity of 
this country, the terrible crime of in- 
fanticide ;* and the present year es- 
pecially has been distinguished by 
events which show that this mighty 
civilization of ours, with its immense 
wealth and food at famine prices, its 
advanced notions and moral retrogres- 
sion, is at the core vitally diseased. 
The evidence runs in a continuous 
chain from the fall of the great up- 
holder of the laws and keeper of the 
Queen’s conscience, through the 
various grades of respectable forger, 
genteel poisoner, professional slayer 
of infants, down to the last wretch 
only recently apprehended for com- 
mitting five murders in three days. 
From out of the midst of this cor- 
ruption and moral delinquency there 
comes a cry for the verbal correction 
of the Scriptures; and this serious 
step is advocated by those who have 
always sneered at what is generall 

understood by orthodoxy, and is > 
vocated in a manner consistent with 


* In the district of Central Middlesex alone Dr. Lankester says there are seventy- 
four cases of infanticide per annum. Though the population has increased only one- 
fifth in ten years, yet this crime has nearly doubled itself. 
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that feeling. But, however, apart 
from parties and sects, it will soon 
become the ow of every man to 
think whether the advantages to be 
ained by a verbal revision of the 

criptures are sufficient to compen- 
sate for the tide of controversy which 
wil most inevitably ensue, for the 
waking up of old theological conten- 
tions now slumbering peaceably in 
the dust of antiquarian libraries, for 
the peril of still more effectually di- 
viding a Church already not suffi- 
ciently united; and above all, for 
changing the spirit of that old Book 
which is so familiar to every man, 
woman, and child in the dominions. 
Every one who has studied the Scrip- 
tures critically, knows that there are 
hundreds of passages which might 
be translated more forcibly or less 
forcibly, as the case may be, shades of 
tense-meanings which might be more 
accurately expressed; but no man will 
be so bold as to say that anything can 
be fairly revised which would vitally 
affect the truth. Why, then, for the 
sake of a few scholarly corrections, 
inappreciable to the great mass of 
readers, should we disturb the general 
character of our English Bible ? 
Those who have laboured in that 
field of learning know how utterly 
impossible it is to translate an oriental 
language into our Saxon idiom with- 
out losing much of the accurate mean- 
ing of the original, and that this is 
more particularly the case with 
Hebrew, where the verb has an inter- 
minable number of forms in its con- 
jugations—active, passive, reflective, 
intensive, and causative-active, cau- 
sative-passive, each expressing in its 
various tense-changes, delicate shades 
of meaning, for which it is utterly im- 
possible to find English equivalents, 
and which can only be rendered ap- 
proximately to the sense by means of 
paraphrase and ellipsis. So that any 
number of versions or revised ver- 
sions will always be open to debate 
on the ground of verbal accuracy : 
and the same is true also, though to 
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a less degree, of the Hellenistic Greek 
of the New Testament. Hundreds 
of instances have been collected from 
the Old and New Testament of tenses 
which have been changed in trans- 
lations—of two words different in 
the original, rendered by one in Eng- 
lish, such as addy and worn, in John, 
x. 16, “fold and flock,” rendered by 
the one word fold, in our version ;* 
and it is justly a matter of regret 
that it should be so, but inasmuch 
as none of these discrepancies affect 
the vitality of the truth in any way, 
the real friends of that book, in spite 
of the sneer of scholarship, will do 
well to oppose any attempt to revise 
or alter the accepted version, es- 
pecially when it is evident that such 
version and alteration would not ab- 
solutely do away with the difficulties. 
Let us hope that the day will come 
when men will take that Book as it 
is, and follow after its spirit rather 
than fight over its text. In conclud- 


ing this investigation, we would urge 
upon the attention of the followers 
of that new school of scepticism 
which has sprung up amongst us 


lately, whose votaries profess to hold 
fast on Christianity whilst they ques- 
tion its oracles—many of whom, 
strange to say, are interpreters of 
those oracles to the people—the fact 
that we can assert of this Book what 
cannot be asserted of any other in- 
stitution or system, that it has sur- 
vived *all vicissitudes and changes ; 
and we shall find that the faith of 
which it is the exponent, has never 
been allowed by its Almighty Founder 
to be without a witness in the world. 
In the earliest ages of history there 
were the patriarchs, and the patri- 
archs were followed by the prophets, 
and the prophets by the philosophers, 
who were succeeded by Christ him- 
self, who was followed by the dis- 
ciples, and the disciples were fol- 
lowed by the Church, which, in so 
many diversities of form, exists 
amongst us to this day. But the 
sceptic will say, pointing to the 


* It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that one of the most prominent mistranslations in 
the New Testament is that of the phrase “ duapepiZopevarc yrwooa,” in Acts ii. 8, 
rendered in our version by “ cloven tongues,” which is simply no sense at all, because 
a cloven tongue would be useless, the true meaning being ‘ tongues allotted” amongst 
them, diapepiZw being simply to divide amongst or allot out anything. It is not, per- 
haps, generally known that this old error of “ cloven tongues ia perpetuated in every 
bishop's mitre of the present day, which is intended to represent, metaphorically as it 
does actually, by its shape, a ‘“cloyen tongue.” 


on* 
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Church with its cold formalities, its 
false priests, and its degenerate peo- 
ple, how can that be a witness to a 
faith of such pretensions? To this 
we reply, that it is an unalterable 
law that wherever humanity exists 
there must also be the accompaniment 
of human weakness. The patriarchal 
life was sometimes disturbed by vio- 
lence and sin; the prophets had 
amongst their number one who was 
disobedient ; the philosophers were 
degraded by the sophists, and that 
human nature which Jesus took upon 
him and which makes his person and 
work so dear to every soul anxious 
for its salvation, assailed him in his 
final struggle in the garden ; the dis- 
ciples fled from him at the last mo- 
ment, and amongst their number was 
a Judas, who betrayed him. No 
wonder, then, if patriarchs and pro- 
phets, philosophers and apostles, have 
had amongst them the elements of 
human frailty, that in this multiform 
Church of our day, with its endless 
varieties, there should be found sacri- 
fices without sincerity, priests with 
no vocation, and professors void of 
truth. 

Let us never be led into the idea 
that we can ever over-estimate our 
debt to the Bible individually as men, 
or collectively as a nation. No man 
who has followed it as a guide through 
life ever came to much harm. e 
may not have had wealth, but he 
had contentment, which is Wtter ; 
he may not have had power, but he 
had security, which is superior ; he 
may not have gained fame, but he 
acquired hope, which is more lasting; 
he may not have had luxury, but he 
had peace; he did not subdue the 
earth, but he was indifferent to it, 
and therefore raised above it ; he did 
not gain the whole world, but he 
saved his own soul; and what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? What shall it 
profit a man? If he have wealth, 
the want of contentment poisons its 
enjoyment; if he have power, the 
want of security paralyzes its use ; if 
he have fame, the loss of hope dims 
its glory ; if he have luxury, the want 
of peace dashes the cup from his lips; 
if he gain the whole world, and fail 
in these things, in spite of his wealth, 
in spite of his power, his fame, his 
luxury, he loses his soul, and, rich in 
the fading possessions of time, goes 
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out of the world in the nakedness of 
ruin—bankrupt into eternity. 

We can never over-estimate the 
value of the Bible collectively : it is 
the keystone of all national great- 
ness and true civilization. Wher- 
ever that book has been suppressed, 
religion has degenerated into priest- 
craft, superstition has been rife, and 
under its blighting influence the in- 
tellectual and moral life of that nation 
has withered ; but, on the other hand, 
wherever that book has been cherish- 
ed, wherever it has been freely cir- 
culated, it has made its own way, 
and accomplished its own work, as its 
Divine Author said it should, in the 
elevation of the people, the prosperity 
of the nation, the purity of the priest- 
hood, the stability of the Church, and 
in everything that goes to make a 
country great and free. It is the 
world’s best gage against all evils ; 
tyranny cannot stand beside it, and 
superstition cowers before it. It was 
the influence of that Bible which 
supported the country through the 
fierce persecutions of her Reformed 
Church, and the bloodless Revolution 
of 1688 ; it is the influence of that 
Bible which has raised her to the 
position she now occupies, and will 
- save her, if anything can, from 

er predicted downfall ; therefore we 


should cherish that Bible, and teach 


our children to cherish it. The great 
question of the stability or decline of 
the country will rest with the coming 
generation, who will have enough to 
do in their day; for if ever the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren, the sins of this reckless, money- 
making, sceptical generation, will be 
visited upon its descendants. To any 
one who has studied history care- 
fully, and noticed the operation of 
those general laws by which great 
commotions are worked up silently, 
secretly, but surely, in the long course 
of years, just as the convulsion is 
worked up in the volcano, it must be 
patent, on looking abroad upon the 
present state of things, that there are 
abundant evidences of the approach 
of a great social convulsion, and more 
especially of a great religious struggle, 
which will come about, not perhaps 
in our time, but in the course of the 
next generation, and in the lifetime 
of the rising youth of this; there- 
fore, for their sakes, and that they 
may be fitted to meet it, we should 
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cherish the old reverence for the 
Bible—the zxgis of religious freedom, 
the bulwark of the country’s peace, 
and the foundation of the Church’s 
prosperity. If we keep that, enemies 
may assail us, but we shall stand firm, 
for we shall possess a guide to which 
we can appeal in doubt, and alight to 
illuminate the darkness of our cala- 
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mity ; but if we lose that, we shall 
lose the only talisman we have against 
every evil—our beacon, our hope, our 
consolation. If we lose the Bible we 
shall soon sink into that most lament- 
able of all conditions—a community 
without a Church, a people without 
a God, a nation without a Soul. 


WHO IS THE HEIR ? 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


‘* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.”—CoLONEL LOVELACE. 


Guy Lutrret rode in the early 
_ morning to Riverdale Court. It was 
a delicious summer day. As he 
wound up the hill towards the lodge 
gates he caught perpetually change- 
ful glimpses of the great house be- 
tween the patriarchal trees. He saw 
the Earl’s Tower rising high above 


all, and imagined for himself beautiful 
Vivian in the Holy of Holies, pre- 
tending to write letters, but really 


thinking of him. He remembered 
the life and love of those brown eyes, 
the soft flow of that chestnut hair, the 
flush of that delicious cheek, the red 
lips 
“ Breathed apart 
By the music of her heart.” 

It was no pleasant reflection that all 
this beauty—beauty transcendent of 
character as well as form—might be 
lost to him by reason of his possible 
change of opinion. The idea of con- 
cealing his perplexities had never 
crossed his mind. He knew well that 
it was his duty as a gentleman—alike 
to his leader, the Earl, to his consti- 
tuency, to the lady of his love—at 
once to explain his position ; he was 
not the man to calculate consequences, 
or to be deterred from acting honour- 
ably by the probability of great re- 
verses in his career of ambition and 
in his career of love. 

But hitherto Guy Luttrel had met 
no reverses. “ Nothing succeeds like 
success ;” his success had been unin- 
terrupted. This had perchance in- 
toxicated him a little ; this—and his 
high personal qualities. It had made 


him imperious and haughty. Much 
as his friends and dependents liked 
him, he was not quite so popular in 
Parliament or society. He was in- 
capable of concealing his contempt 
for folly and dulness. He answered 
absurd questions in the House with 
exasperating sarcasm. He cut men 
whom he despised, however great 
their influence, with relentless auda- 
city. His invective scathed, his 
epigram stung, his witticisms were 
remembered and resented. Possibly, 
for Luttrel’s own sake, it is as well 
that his career should be checked— 
that his convictions should be shaken. 
Everything was quiet at the Court. 
He rode round to the stables, gave 
his horse to a groom, and made his 
way to the Audience Chamber. There * 
he found Lily alone, dreaming over 
Mr. Locker’s latest volume of poetry, 
with Doyle’s delightful illustrations. 
Just the poetry for a pretty girl, the 
depths of whose young heart are 
scarcely stirred. The love-breeze 
ripples and freshens the lucid pool of 
the maiden’s life, but does not trouble 
its waters. And Mr. Locker’s Eros 
is a dainty and delicate sprite, such 
as 
“ Did erst assist 
At hushed Verona’s moonlight tryst. 
Sweet Capulet! thou wert not kissed 
By light winds only.” 
Well, Lily, as beautiful every whit 
as the sweet Capulet, was dreamily 
reading. But Tiny, the boarhound, 
who was at her feet, sprang up and 
gave a joyous bark, very low in the 
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bass, as Luttrel approached. And 
Lily too sprang up joyously, and 
greeted her father with a glad em- 


race. 

“Where is Lady Vivian?” he said, 
after a while. “I want to see her 
particularly.” 

“She is in her new room—the 
Christabel Chamber. O it is such 
a charming place. Shall I show it 
you?” 

“ No, I can easily find it. I shall 
not be long away.” 

He threw his courier’s bag on the 
stone seat of the Audience Chamber, 
and went in search of Vivian. At 
the end of a long corridor Mr. Tostig 
had abl senciaa out her poetic ca- 
price. He had fortunately found a 
young painter in Riverdale, poor but 
a genius, who was delighted to em- 
bellish the walls. So, as you entered 
the corridor, on each side were painted 
scenes from the most weird of poems. 
There was the ancient castle itself, 
dimly looming under the thin gray 
cloud of the April midnight. There 
was the sorely ad , Christabel, trip- 
ping down to the wood to pray. There 
was Geraldine, beautiful with a 
strange beauty, white-robed, bare- 
footed, with gems entangled in her 
hair, suddenly appearing in the moon- 
light. There was the feigned flight 
on the white palfrey. There was 
Christabel in her innocence liftin 
the lady-witch over the threshol 
which else she might not pass. There 
was the mastiff old, angrily moaning 
in her kennel; the tongue of light 
springing from the embers in the 
echoing hall, and making visible the 
lady’s eye and the baron’s shield. 

Luttrel passed onward through 
this charmed wn. on whose stained 
windows were depicted retreating 
glades in the far forest. Vivian saw 
him from her seat through the open 
door, and sprang to meet him, and 
half enclosed him with her arms— 


“ That he might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her breast.” 


¥ ° Guy, how glad I am to see 
ou! 
: It was very hard for Guy Luttrel. 
“ And now come and see my Chris- 
tabel Chamber. It is the daintiest 
boudoir in the world.” 
It certainly was. The silver lamp 
swung from an angel’s feet. The 


carvings were strange and sweet. 
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The paintings were exquisite. One 
showed Geraldine shuddering at the 
faint apparition of Christabel’s 
mother; the next the witch drinking 
the wild-flower wine ; another Chris- 
tabel rising half way in her bed, and 
on her elbow watching her companion, 
as the cincture dropped from her 
breast, revealing to her a mysterious 
horror which the artist wisely made 
no attempt to reveal. In a fourth 
compartment the maiden lay in the 
witch’s arms, and the painter had 
skilfully portrayed the difference in 
their beauty, choosing the moment 
when the malignant spell is over, and 
with it Christabel’s strange trance, 


* And tears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright.” 


* And now,” said Vivian, playfully, 
“T can give you some ‘ wild-flower 
wine.’ Mr. Tostig knows a Devon- 
shire chemist who recovered from 
some old lady on Dartmoor the 
method of making wine from the 
blossoms of heath. You must drink 
some,in honour of Christabel and me.” 

She took from a quaint cabinet a 
crystalline decanter of various shape, 
and two tall glasses, like great bell 
flowers on slender stalks, their colour 
the faint red of the maiden-blush 
rose. The liquid was of alight and 
lively red, very translucent, full of 
spirit and sparkle. 

“Tt is a true wine,” said Guy. 
“What a fresh pleasant flavour.” 

“ A flavour caught by the heather 
bells from the restless winds of Dart- 
moor. And now,” said Vivian, with 
the light of love in those clear brown 
we, “what have you got to tell 
me ?” 


The me was open for Guy. He 
made a plunge at his story at once. 
He was eloquent as to his misgivings 
and uncertainties. He talked long 
and well, but his talk by no means 
pleased Vivian ; and, as it may not 
please any ladies who deign to read 
my story, I shall not reproduce it. 
Vivian listened quietly, sitting low 
in a chair of purple morocco, never 
taking her lustrous eyes from his face. 
At last he had ended. There was 
a pause. Then she said— 

“T have been too happy.” 

And as she said it, to Ettrel there 
seemed to come a cloud upon her 
lovely face, obscuring its sunshine. 
After a time she spoke again. 
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“Tt must be all over between us. 
I fear, Guy. I thought I understood 
something of politics, but I cannot 
follow your argument, or comprehend 
your difficulty. Women ought not 
to try-to be politicians, after all, I 
suppose. You know that I have 
loved you, ma, € I could never love 
any one else ; but Ido not see how 
we can marry now. The Ashleighs 
have always been Tories. I have al- 
ways felt as if people who were not 
Tories Velenash to some different 
race ; have felt*towards them as I 
read in some book or other a horse 
feels to a camel. And you know, 
Guy—it seems absurd—but I can’t 
conceive of you as being a Liberal.” 

“T can scarcely conceive of my- 
self,” he replied, sadly. ‘“ But I am 
nothing now. I am beginning to 
think.’ 

“You will come out a Tory after 
all,” exclaimed Vivian, hopefully. 

‘I fear not,” he said. “Somehow 
or other I cannot get rid of the notion 
that the people ought to govern 
themselves, instead of being governed 
against their will, however ably, by 


either Tories or Whigs.” 
“Oh, don’t talk any more about 


it,” she said, excitedly. “If I must 
lose you, I don’t want to know why.” 

“But why should you lose me ?” 

“You know it must be. You 
came here, knowing it. Oh, Guy, 
this isa very cruel thing. But you 
can’t help it, my poor Guy.” 

“No,” he said, springingup. “We 
must part, Vivian. ou are free. 
It may come right, but not yet. For- 
get me, if you can—but don’t forget 
poor little Lily. She will marry 
soon ; you will keep her with you 
till then, will you not ?” 

“But what are you going to do ?” 
she asked. 

“T shall go abroad for a time. 
Away from England, I shall be able 
to work out my doubts. You will 
take charge of Lily ?” 

“T will. The poor child will be 
sorry to lose you, but then she has 
Harry to console her. But what 
shall J do ?” 

Luttrel would stay no longer. He 
knew his fate, and longed to be else- 
where, trying to forget it. Descend- 
ing with Vivian to the Audience 
Chamber he told Lily that he was 
going abroad for a time. He said 
not a word of Africa, so a run over 
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to Paris might have been all he 
meant, for aught they knew. He 
was soon on horseback again, and 
they watched him riding slowly down 
the avenue. Once outside the gai 

he put his horse into a fast trot, an 
reached Riverdale in good time to 
see Parker and catch the afternoon 
up express. His resignation address 
was on all the walls; Sir Arthur 
Willesden and his committee cele- 
brated the event with much port 
wine; and the Charing Cross 
Chronicle of that evening had a most 
subtle and ingenious article, in which 
there were assigned for his conduct 
the most satisfactory reasons—only 
they did not happen to be the right 
ones. 

“Papa does not look happy,” 
whispered Lily to Lady Vivian, as 
they turned from looking after the 
departing horseman. 

ut Vivian said nothing. They 
went to luncheon together, and Lil 
thought her friend gayer than wal 
Perhaps it was because she talked of 
Mauleverer and its inhabitants—a 
subject which the maiden dreaded 
yet liked, 

“Tam so afraid of old Mr. Mau- 
leverer,” said Lily. 

The words seemed ominous, for 
hardly had they been uttered when 
Mr. Mauleverer was announced. He 
had driven over, four-in-hand, as was 
his wont ; he was as cool and strong 
in the wrist as ever; and he was 
overpoweringly courteous to poor 
little Lily. 

“T wanted to see ~ new daugh- 
ter,” he said, kissing her fair fore- 


head. 

And he had luncheon with them, 
and talked of Italy, and of the 
political crisis, and of matters artistic 
and literary, with that exquisite ease, 
that airy lightness of touch, so rare 
in these days when everybody is 
scientific and serious. Hugh Mau- 
leverer, like the Earl of Derby, was 
pre-scientific ; but his was a more 
flexible intellect than the Earl’s, and 
he would have been quite incapable 
of translating the Jliad into blank 
verse. 


“© that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading ‘” 


exclaimed the greatest master of 
that enviable art. Hugh Mauleverer 
had the art of easy talking. 
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So they passed a pleasant after- 
noon : and Lily looked with real ad- 
miration at her future father-in-law 
as he sprang lightly to the box, and 
gathered up the ribbons, and the 
grooms gave the horses their heads, 
and away went the gallant team 
down the long avenue at a clipping 
pace. There are not many men of 
the Mauleverer type. 

Late that evening, Vivian went 
alone to the Christabel Chamber. 
And she shattered the beautiful 
Bohemian glass which had carried to 
Guy Luttrel’s lips the wild-flower 
wine, and locked the fragments into 
an oaken casket, whose key of gold 
hung from a chain about her neck. 

And then—I believe—she wept. 

Guy Luttrel reached London fast 
enough ; though the express, which 
stopped twice only in 107 miles, 
seemed to his eager spirit tardier 
than a funeral. He drove straight 
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to his rooms, where he was received 
by Jack Manley. 

“ Jack,” he said, “I am going to 
Africa. Pack up.” 

Then he drove to O. O.’s. 

“ Olifaunt, my boy,” he exclaimed, 
“Tm quite ready for the gorillas. 
How soon can you start? I want to 
get out of England.” 

“On Thursday,” said 0.0. This 
was Tuesday. 

“All right,” said Guy. “I shall 
bring one servant—an old, or rather 
middle-aged, salt. He can do every- 
thing, and fears nothing. But you 
must look after outfit.” 

“Done in ten minutes,” said O. O. 
“T am delighted you are going.” And 
he commenced filling up telegrams to 
the various members of his party. 

“ By the way,” said Guy, “I have 
eaten nothing to-day except half an 
egg. Iam atrociously hungry. Let 
us go to the Chandos.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“Who is that kneeling Lady fair? 
And on his pillows that pale Knight 
Who seems of marble on a tomb?”—MAtTHEW ARNOLD. 


Harry MAULEVERER descended 
early in the morning to the penta- 
gonal farmstead of the Grange. A 
fresh blue mist surrounded him, the 
presage of a day of intense heat. He 
had passed the charmed night 


‘In dreamful wastes where footless fancies 
dwell 

Among the fragments of the golden 
day ;” 


and now, under the opening eyelids 
of the morn, he wandered forth to 


pursue those volatile visions. His 
matutine cigar helped him herein. 
He loitered about the farmstead, 
watching its busy life—listening to 
the low of kine, and noting the mul- 
titudinous pigeons that fluttered and 
tumbled about the irregular roof. 
Soon the radiant arrows of the sun- 
od smote the mist, and vanquished 
it, and the bright unclouded summer 
sky stretched above him, a canopy, of 
stainless blue. By-and-by his motHer 
joined him, timidly garrulous. It 
was hard for her to identify this 
Titanic young aristocrat with the 
chubby baby whom she had deserted 
in the cradle. And, now that her 


secret was told—now that her son 
willingly forgave her—she clung to 
him for protection, being in mortal 
dread of ae stern and resolute hus- 
band. So Harry had to administer 
consolation and encouragement. 

However, people must breakfast, 
as mother and son in time remem- 
bered. They returned to the hall, 
where the aroma of coffee gave evi- 
dence that the meal awaited them. 
No one else had arrived. The old 
journalist was weary with his day’s 
travel, doubtless; and Helen pro- 
fessed to be a great invalid; but 
where was Hugh } 

“Tl go and wake him up,” said 
Harry. “He is not generally so 
lazy.” 

Harry proceeded to his brother’s 
room; knocked, but received no 
answer; found that the door was 
unlocked, and entered. Then he 
stopped short, struck with astonish- 
ment at what he saw. 

The room was the very one in 
which Hugh Sastveeds Wad slept 
on his first night at the Grange. As 
Harry opened the door, the foot of 
the bed was towards him. It was a 
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simple uncurtained French bedstead. 
Upon it lay his brother, apparently 
fast asleep. 

There was nothing in this toamaze 
him. But, kneeling at the bedside 
was a woman in her night-dress— 
kneeling, as if in prayer—perfectly 
still. 

Harry stood for a moment per- 
plexed. Then he spoke to his bro- 
ther. There was no answer. The 
kneeling figure did not move. 

Harry went forward, struck by a 
sudden fear. His brother’s hand lay 
white and listless on the snowy cover- 
let. He touched it. It was cold in 
death. There is no mistaking that 
strange chillness. 

The strong heart of the young man 
beat quickly. Suddenly he noticed 
close to the woman’s hand, a piece of 
paper and a gold pencil-case. The 
paper was a fly-leaf torn from the 
book which Hugh had been reading. 
Upon it was written— 

“ Hugh and I are together at last. 

“HELEN MAULEVERER.” 

A crime had been committed—but 
how? Harry was for awhile too 
amazed to reflect. But subsequent 
examination showed that the water 
in the caraffe, which stood on a small 
table near the bed, was Senay im- 
yregnated with strychnine. elen 
had left it thus, doubtless ; her hus- 
band, in the thirst of a summer night, 
had drunk a draught sufficient to kill 
him instantaneously ; and she, having 
watched from the gallery till her 
strange scheme had succeeded, entered 
the room, knelt beside the corpse, and 
drank the poison also. Hugh and 
Helen were both cold in death ; the 
waxlight on the little table had 
burnt down in its socket ; there was 
nothing to show how many hours the 
fatal draught had been drunk. No- 
thing to show how long Hugh had 
lain as if in serene sleep, and Helen 
had knelt as if in silent prayer, while 
their spirits had flown—ah, whither ? 
It is vain to ask the question, Harry 
Mauleverer ; vain to touch the icy 
hand of your beloved elder brother ; 
vain to strive to arouse the sleeping 
sorceress, whose strange beauty once 
fascinated you : 

‘For these, thou seest, are unmoved— 
Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago.” 


Yes, cold as Tristram of Lyoness 
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and Iseult of Ireland in that chamber 
of a castle in Brittany which a great 
living poet has made immortal. 

When Harry saw all the tragedy 
he locked the door of the room of 
death, took away the key, and de- 
scended to the hall. Evil tidings were 
written in his face: who can doubt 
it? Edith read them there, and ex- 
claimed, in a hissing whisper— 

“What is it? Is he dead ?” 

Happily, Edith Mauleverer was 
not given to fainting ; she heard the 
sad tale courageously ; she was suffi- 
ciently self-controlled to suggest cer- 
tain necessary steps. Into these de- 
tails let me not enter. We know all 
that may be known ; the sad story of 
the Grange is ended ; and the Nelly 
Withers of old days has paid dearly 
for that perilous draught of the vint- 
age of love which she drank when 
her young lips clung to Hugh Maule- 
verer’s. 

Leaving his mother and grand- 
father at the Grange, Harry Maule- 
verer hastened to Salisbury to make 
certain arrangements. On his way 
he met a mounted messenger with a 
telegram of four words from Maule- 
verer— 

“ Bring your mother home.” 

Disregarding this, he did his dismal 
business in the Cathedral City, and 
then hurried homewards. ‘ 

He had dire news for the Head of 
his House. He travelled without 
pause, scarcely finding time for re- 
freshment. He reached Mauleverer 
just as his father dismounted from 
the box of his drag, after that visit to 
Riverdale Court. The old gentleman 
was in high spirits, better pleased 
with Lily Luttrel than he had ex- 
pected, and rather curious to see the 
wife whom he had lost for twenty 
years, and who was the true heiress 
of the Mauleverers. 

“Why, Harry,” he said, “ back 
alone ?” 

Harry’s countenance still legibly 
indicated bad news, for he oddek 

“What in the world is the 
matter ?” 

So Harry told his tragic tale at once. 

“By heaven,” said the old man, 
after a pause, “it is the gipsy’s 
curse !” 

The exclamation puzzled Harry, 
who was not as well informed as we 
are. 

“ Harry,” said his father by-and-by, 
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“you are now the last Mauleverer. 
You are the true heir on both sides. 
And you are going to marry—and 
marriage seems always to bring a 
“ eurse upon us. My cousin Edith, as 
you know, ran away to avoid marry- 
ing me; her daughter came in my 
way by a miraculous chance—Provi- 
dence, your Calvinists would call it— 
and I married her, and you know 
what came of that too. However, 
thank God, she is found again. And 
here is my poor Hugh murdered by 
his wife! Are you not afraid to 
marry ?” 
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“No, sir, for I love Lily, and Lily 
loves me.” 

“ She is a dear little creature,” said 
his father. “I have just been over 
to see her. There can be no harm in 
those innocent eyes of hers. If you 
do not break the fatality, and obtain 
something very like appiness, it 
must be your fault, Harry. 

“T have no fear of fatalities,” said 
the young man, boldly. “ Love defies 
destiny.” 

a Ay, Eros is stronger than the 
Parc,” said Hugh Mauleverer. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“ The golden gates of sleep unbar 
Where Strength and Beauty, met together, 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather.” SHELLEY. 


More than a year has passed. The 
“intelligent reader,” if that gentle- 
man does me the honour to read it, 
can easily conjecture what has hap- 
ened to most of my characters. I 
ollow the fate of two only, in this 
chapter. 
he Mauleverers possess, on the 
western coast, a beautiful residence 
known, humbly enough, as The Cot- 
tage. Though but one story high it 
is a roomy place, covering a good deal 
of ground. The ground which it 
covers is any thing but level; it is, 
in fact, at the mouth of a narrow 
glen, through which descends a wild 
white mountain stream, rising in the 
free moorland. A stream full of life 
and music ; now foaming over a ledge 
of granite, and sprinkling the woods 
above it with eternal spray; now 
sleeping in a pellucid pool, a bath for 
Artemis and her nymphs, where, to 
quote Arthur Clough’s hexameters, 
“You are shut in, left alone with yourself 
and perfection of water, 
You are shut in, left alone with yourself 
and the goddess of bathing.” 


The stream, descending by the Cot- 
tage, finds its way to the sea in a very 
short time. For, while the windows 
of this quiet retreat look on one side 
towards the glen, where the silver 
birch, “the lady of the woods,” dips 
her pendent tresses in the restless 
water, those in front look across a 
slope of emerald lawn and a space of 

ellow sand to the illimitable sea. 
‘o the right and left, a mile away, 


great granite cliffs run far into the 
water, so that a divine stretch of 
beach is shut in for the delight of 
dwellers in this domain. The Cottage 
itself is an abode of luxury, not un- 
like Mr. Locker’s 
“* Gay retreat 
In Air, that somewhat gusty shire, 
A cherub’s model country seat, 
Could model cherub such require.” 


Its wide fantastic windows open 
everywhere to the ground. Its chairs 
and sofas are soft enough for any Sy- 


barite. Its statuettes are of Aphro- 
dite and Hebe, of Psyche and Eros, 
of flying maidens and pursuing Fauns. 
The pictures on its walls are all full 
of light and love ; if of the wide sea, 
a maiden and her lover are in that 
white-winged skiff; if of the green 
woodland, then knight and lady 
pass together down the dim green 
avenues. Everything breathes Ely- 
sian air. For this is Honeymoon 
Cottage; and the fine taste and 
ample wealth of Hugh Mauleverer 
have combined to make it perfect 
for his son and his son’s bride. 

It is a delicious September after- 
noon. If you were standing on the 
lawn you might see below you two 
loitering figures. We know who they 
are. Harry Mauleverer has gained 
his bride. His girl-wife trips upon 
the sands beside him, singing gay 
snatches of song. Sometimes she 
throws a pebble into the water, and 
two huge black dogs fight for it 
amid the foam. Somscllanes she 
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looks up at Harry so archly that 
he cannot choose but stoop to her 
sweet lips. Sometimes her silvery 
laughter breaks the silence pleasant- 
ly. Life has begun for Lily. 

They linger there till sunset—till 
the omnipotent Painter limns another 
visionary landscape on the wide 
western sky. Theystroll home slowly, 
to where waxlights are already 
burning in a room that opens on the 
lawn, and a great artist has prepared 
for them a true honeymoon a 
cold game, crisp salad, bright red 
pean peaches and pines, crystal 

wls of ice, ruddy and amber wines 
in fretted flasks— 


“With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.” 


They loiter over this pleasant meal 
till the day is dead—till the full 
moon is high and bright above the 
cliffs. Ah, that one could realize 
the ancient fancy, and write mes- 
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sages to distant friends upon that 
shining lunar disc! Then might Guy 
Luttrel know his daughter’s consum- 
mate happiness. 

A soft subdued light falls upon the 
room. Without, the moonlight throws 
distinct shadows of the trees upon the 
level lawn, and leaves a track of silver 
light upon the windless sea. Within, 
Lily’s sweet breast, whiter and more 
fragrant than spring’s whitest violets, 
even though they be 


“ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


eae with supreme delight as Harry 
auleverer draws her to himself, and 
gathers her into his strong loving 
arms, and plays with her glossy 
tresses, and whispers in her ear— 

“Mine! Mine always!” 

But lo, the Naiad of the mountain- 
stream rises from the pellucid pool, 
and the spherules glitter on her ivory 
limbs, and she presses her finger to 
her lip. Wherefore my chapter ends. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


“T heard her breathe my name.”—CoLERIDGE. 


Tue broad full moon shines upon the 
thunderous cataracts of a mighty 
river. Tents are pitched on its mar- 
gin, white in the moonlight; horses 
and oxen are tethered; a bivouac 
fire is burning. A man stands ata 
tent door and looks upward to the 
calm and silent sky. But he sees no 
vision in the lunar mirror. He strolls 
in melancholy mood towards the 
cataracts, to gaze upon their glory in 
the pcoetaey , 

This is Guy Luttrel, though his 
embrowned skin and long patriarchal 
beard would rather astonish the Lon- 
don acquaintances of the Under 
Secretary. He has explored with 
O. O., and argued with him; has 


vainly attempted to destroy gorillas bl 


and his own doubts. His straightfor- 
ward and resolute friend, when in 
the solitude of the desert Luttrel con- 
fided to him his reason for suddenly 
leaving England, laughed heartily. 

“Why,” said 0. O., “what abomin- 
able nonsense! The girl loves you, 
and you love her, and yet you sepa- 
rate use there is some difference 
in your political opinions. It is posi- 
tively childish.” 

“Well,” said Luttrel, “but the 


Earl would not accept any but a 
staunch Tory as son-in-law.” 
“The Earl!” he said, in a tone of 


supreme contempt. “As if that 
oung minx could not turn him round 
er finger. Upon my honour, Lut- 
trel, I should have thought you had 
more strength of will.” 

“What should I have done ?”’ 

8 ae not have given her 
any choice. man’s opinions are 
his own. Women can know nothing 
of politics, and ought not to be allow- 
ed to try. If her ladyship’s mamma 
had whipped her and sent her to bed 
when she first asked the difference 
between a Whig and a Tory, you 
would have been saved all this trou- 


e. 

Luttrel had borne his travel well, 
but Olifaunt himself had caughtakind 
of low fever, not dangerous, but inca- 
pacitating him for exertion. So the 
tents have been pitched for some da 
by these cool cataracts, under the 
shade of t palms and acacias ; 
and O. O. lies os in bed, and 
makes up his diary in leisurely fash- 
ion; and the photographers and 
botanists are busily at work ; and Gu 
Luttrel strolls and shoots and medi- 
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tates. When Olifaunt is well, the 
decision is to be made whether the 

rty shall proceed farther or go 

ome. 

Guy Luttrel sits ona hill above the 
river, and looks down upon its tor- 
mented waters, broken eternally 
against basaltic ledges and pinnacles. 
He feels that this plunge into the 
desert ocean has strengthened and 
refreshed him. It has washed utterly 
away many of his mental cobwebs. 
It has made him feel that the world 
has profounder ideas than Toryism or 
Whiggery. Guy Luttrel is a freer 
man for his African vagrancy. If he 
would return to London now, and re- 
enter Parliament, I am not at all cer- 
tain how he would speak and vote. 
Perhaps he would decline Parliament 
altogether, and give us a new Childe 
/farold—the wanderings of a Tory 
poet in a tropical wilderness. Let 
us hope it would be more definite 
than Zancred. 

Guy Luttrel rests on the scorched 
soil, arid and adust, and listens to the 
roar of the cataracts. Ah, the Naiad 
of the brook by Honeymoon Cottage 
has sweeter music for his daughter 
Lily at this hour. He muses—and 
while musing, hears a voice. 
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Not the voice of any one of his 
companions, artistic or scientific or 
aboriginal. No—a voice of sweeter 
mellower tone—a tender passionate 
luscious contralto which he knows 
well—Vivian’s voice. And it says, 
earnestly, longingly, lovingly— 

“Guy! Guy!” 

Ishe dreaming? No; wideawake 
as possible. He sees the moon 
wavering through the tremulous 
water-smoke of the wild cataracts. 
He sees “ Jove’s planet rising yonder, 
silent over Africa.” He sees the 
columnar stems and feathery heads 
of the tall palm trees. He is wide 
awake—sane enough to count the 
beatings of his own pulse—and again 
he hears that darling voice— 

“Guy! . . Guy!” 

And a vision of Vivian in England 
arises before him ; and he springs from 
the hot ground ; and heenters abruptly 
O. O.’s tent, where lies that imper- 
turbable gentleman (having done with 
his diary) forming the Hessian of the 
Hessian of a quartic—as a mild re- 
creation. 

“Oliver, old fellow,” says Guy, 
Tam 


“get well as fast as you can. 
going to England.” 


LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC SAINTS. 


Brrore the name of a person, how- 
ever ascetic may have been his or her 
life, can be formally enrolled in the 
list of those whom the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church pronounces worthy to 
be invoked in her public prayers, she 
insists upon evidence of his or her 
having exercised devotion in a heroic 
degree, and of three miracles at least 
having been performed through his or 
her intercession. An advocate well 
trained in the canon law attends the 
examination of witnesses, and is sup- 
posed to exert all his ingenuity m 
finding out and exposing weak points 
in the testimony offered in support of 
the miracles. However excellent his 
intentions, he is styled the Wevil’s 
Advocate for his part in the procedure. 
If a strong case be made out for the 
eminent sanctity of the deceased, all 
the papers used in the process are 
sealed up, and not opened till after a 
lapse of years supposed sufficient for 


cooling the undue zeal of relatives, 
fellow-countrymen, or brotherhoods. 
Thenasecond hearing being appointed, 
the seal is removed from the collection, 
the documents and evidence pro and 
con. read, and the examination begun 
anew. With the various stages of the 
business we are not concerned, except 
the fact that in the brief of the canoni- 
zation the miracles alleged to have 
occurred are set forth, as entitled to 
general credit. 

With this class of prodigies the 
present article has no concern, its 
object being simply to inform and 
amuse, not to awake controversy. 
The early martyrs under the Roman 
Emperors were judged to stand in no 
need of this*tedious preliminary to 
inscription in the Hagiologies. Their 
public and heroic profession of faith 
in Christ, and their subsequent tor- 
tures and public martyrdom sufficed. 

Among the voluminous martyr- 
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ologies are mentioned many saints 
whose “acts’”* have been lost. This 
circumstance opened a field to the 
indiscreetly zealous, and to the suc- 
cessors of the bards and story-tellers 
of the heathen times. They had 
received, perhaps by tradition or hear- 
say, tales of miracles not mentioned 
in the acts. If they had not, it was 
easy to coin a few, or re-issue one of 
the old Pagan tales, with the stamp 
of the Christian mint, substituting 
this or that saint as the hero, instead 
of the original demigod or fairy king. 

These traditions, or legends, or 
whatever else they may be termed— 
many of them curious, others ro- 
mantic or poetic inspirit—have not of 
course the authority, whatever it may 
be worth, of the narratives inserted 
in the acts, and may be accepted or 
rejected hy Roman Catholics without 
incurring spiritual censure. These 
are the legends which we here intend 
to discuss and quote. 

In our papers on the Fairy Mytho- 
logy of Ireland we had occasion to 
speak of a smith, whose forge was on 
the Kerry side of the Shannon. He 
was disturbed one night by an im- 
patient traveller, whom he afterwards 
discovered to be one of the provincial 
Fairy Kings proceeding to make war 
on the Fairy tribes of Cork, and 
anxious to have his horse shod. The 
steed was so fiery and impatient of 
restraint that the smith dreaded to 
touch his hoof, whereupon Fear 
Dharrig at once plucked the leg off, 
and handed it to the artist, who was 
thus enabled to do his office without 
risk of being pranced on or kicked. 
The inventor of the following legend 
had some such fiction as the above in 
his mind, when he told the world— 

HOW 


ST. ELOI WAS CURED OF PRIDE. 


Before St. Eloit became religious, 
and while he was still but a working 
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goldsmith, he sometimes amused him- 
self with shoeing horses. He was 
very proud of his skill, and often 
boasted that he never saw that thing 
done by a man that he couldn't 
match. One day a mounted traveller 
stopped at his forge, and asked leave 
to fasten a loosened shoe on his horse. 
Eloi gave permission, and was very 
much surprised to see him twist a fore 
leg of the beast out of the shoulder- 
joint, bring it into the forge, and 
fasten on the shoe. This being done, 
he rejointed the leg, patted the beast 
on the shoulder, and asked the smith 
if he knew any one who could do 
such a neat piece of work as that. 
“Yes, I do,” said the conceited man ; 
“T willdo it myself.” So he ordered 
one of his horses to be brought and 
the fore-leg twisted out. He was not 
able to get this done so satisfactorily 
as was desirable. There was some 
blood-shedding and tearing of muscle 
and skin. He made as nice a shoe as 
could be seen, however, and fastened 
it on in such style as elicited even the 
applause of his rival; but here his 
triumph came to aclose. When he 
brought the leg into the yard, the 
pe animal to whom it belonged was 
ying on his side expiring, and his 
tender-hearted though conceited 
master burst into a passion of grief 
for what he had done. “Oh, what a 

roud worthless creature lam !” cried 
“ “My poor beast tortured and 
killed by my heartless presumption !” 
“ Are you sure you are cured of pride 
and vanity by this mischance ?”’ said 
the stranger. “Oh, I am, I am; at 
least I hope so. I will never again, 
with God’s help, indulge a proud 
thought. But why did you induce 
me to do this wicked thing by setting 
me the example?” ‘“ My object was 
to root a strong vice out of your heart. 
Give me the leg,” so saying he applied 
the broad end of the limb to its place, 
tapped the animal on the shoulder, 






their births and deaths, outlines of their lives, and three miracles at least assumed to be 


proved at the examination. 


+ Eligius, called Eloi by the French, was born near Limoges, A.p 


588. Having 


acquired the knowledge of working in metals, he was distinguished by the patronage of 


Clothaire II. and his successor Dagobert. 


His life at court was distinguished by works 


of charity; and so great was his reputation for sanctity, that on the decease of the Bishop 
of Noyon and Townay he was elected his successor, and could hardly obtain time for 


receiving the successive grades of holy orders. 


It was the era of transition from 


Paganism to Christianity, and our saint’s efforts were,attended by miracles of conversion 
and reformation of morals at least, 





He died universally regretted, a.p. 659, 
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and the next moment he was standing 
up strong and uninjured; but there 
was no appearance of the stranger or 
his steed. While Eloi stood wrapped 
in joy and surprise, he was sensible of 
these words distinctly uttered, but he 
could not tell whetherthey were heard 
in his heart or his brain-—“ Eligins, 
remember the oo made to your 
Guardian Angel.” 

The old days when the Celtic saints 
flourished were eminently days of 
strong faith and unhesitating accept- 
ance of whatever was proposed to 
them for religious belief. A man’s 
character might be indifferent 
enough, but his belief was strong. If 
he was somewhat given to libertine 
practices, he was, on the other hand, 
punctual in the outward observances 
of religion, and neglected neither 

rayer nor works of mortification. 

ome bad subjects would even lay 
the flattering unction to their sou!s 
that by going through certain out- 
ward processes and acts of devotion 
they would obtain the spiritual 
benefits promised to those who per- 
formed them in a suitable spirit. 


THE AMHRA OF COLUM CILLE. 


There were certain hymns of which 
the praises of this or that saint 
formed a portion, These were called 
“ Ambra,” and their recital was to 
be attended by the happiest results 
if the reciter was at the time in a 
fitting state. One of the most noted 
of the Amhra was composed on the 
following occasion. 

The bards had become so tyran- 
nical and exacting in the sixth cen- 
tury that the kings of Ireland in 
council assembled, were for extin- 

uishing the order altogether. St. 
Colum Cillé, however, who was sen- 
sible of the good as well as the evil 
inherent in the institution, exerted 
himself so vigorously in their favour 
(having crossed the seas from Iona 
expressly for the purpose), that the 
royal displeasure was satisfied for the 
time with thinning their numbers and 
setting stringent bounds to their 
claims. The chief of the bards then 
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assembled at Tara was Dallan Forgall 
(Blind Forgall). Inspired by grati- 
tude for the deliverance of his order 
from the threatened ruin, he burst 
into a spontaneous tribute of praise 
to the (erewhile) hot-tempered and 
always patriotic saint. So eloquent, 
and poetic, and flattering was the im- 
provised eulogy'that the humble saint, 
finding himself invaded by self-com- 
oon , ordered the bard to suspend 
is Amhra on the moment. 

On the death of the saint the blind 
bard, feeling no further scruple, com- 
pleted his hymn, which, issuing from 
a spirit intensely devout, charmed all 
hearts, and obtained for its composer 
the gift of sight! The belief became 
general that whoever committed it to 
memory and piously repeated it, 
would be blessed with a happy death. 
We now quote Colgan.* . 

“ With time the devotion of the faithful 
towards the Amhra having augmented, the 
ill-instructed began to mistake the true 
meaning of the promise made to Forgall, 
and to imagine that the greatest reprobates, 
without either conversion or repentance, 
had nothing to do but chant the Amhra of 
Colum-Cillé every day in order to secure 
salvation. Soa miracle took place, which 
while it strengthened the confidence of the 
faithful in the hymn, showed in what man- 
ner we should understand the privileges 
conferred by God on his saints. ’ 

“A certain man, given up to vice, but 
yet desirous to save his soul, took it into 
his head to learn the famous Amhra. He 
succeeded in, getting half of it by heart, 
but could not with all his efforts retain the 
rest. While he vigorously strove at his 
task in order to be saved, he never once 
thought of conversion. At last he betook 
himself to the tomb of St. Colum-Cillé, 
fasted, watched, and passed a whole night 
in making wonderful efforts of memory ; 
and lo ! next morning he had full possession 
of the second part, and sung it with joyful 
energy. All in vain! the first part had 
completely escaped his recollection.” 


How nicely self-delusions repeat 
themselves! Southey’s pagan Kehama 
and our Christian libertine, acted on 
by like influences, adopt similar prac- 
tices. They are determined not to 
take a seat under satan’s platform in 
the next life ; they will sturdily en- 
dure the most rigorous penances ; 


* A learned and pious monk, whose work on the Irish Saints was published in Latin, 
at Louvain, in folio, 1647. Unhappily for the cause of sacred and legendary archeology, 


he only 


February, 4 arch, 


ted the lives of those Irish saints whose festivals are held in January, 
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but they will not consent to mortify 
one darling vice or passion. 
Our subject requires that we should 
ive the place of honour to St. 
atrick, whose biography divested of 
its legendary adjuncts, may be con- 
sulted in the great work of Rev. 
Alban Butler. Jocelyn, Monk of 
Furness, most credulous of hagio- 
ne, is our darling authority. 

ant would have been his patience in 
following day by day the footsteps of 
the great Apostle, preaching the word 
of life, and indefatigable in instruct- 
ing his neophytes in the principles of 
the Christian faith, had not these un- 


ceasing works of mercy been en- 
livened by romantic and miraculous 
incident. From the bushel of wheat 


and chaff we offer our readers a 
measure filled at good Father Jocelyn’s 
‘anary ; we give our readersthe privi- 
ege of carrying away one or the other, 
or neither, if it pleases them better. 
The outlines of the saint’s life may 
be given in a few words. 
atrick was born, according to the 
best authorities, in the Roman colony 
of Tabernia, afterwards named Bo- 
nonia, now Boulogne-sur-Mer. His 
father, the Roman Calphurnus; his 
mother, first a beautiful Gaulish cap- 
tive, then wife to the Roman officer. 
In a descent on the coast by Nial of 
the Nine Hostages he was captured, 
and the next seven years of his life 
were spent in herding swine in the 
North of Ireland. Making his escape, 
he regained France; and finding 
within himself a strong vocation for 
the preaching of Christ to the Pagan 
Irish, he entered on a course of theo- 
logical studies, and being in time 
ordained and appointed to the mis- 
sion, he returned to Ireland. After 
some conversions in the North, and 
using a barn as his first cathedral, he 
reached before King Leoghairé (pr. 
ré), and his court, received 
the royal permission to teach the new 
faith through the island, provided he 
caused no social disturbance. From 
this period, A.D. 432, till his death, 
placed by some in 460, by others in 
492, his missionary and episcopal la- 
bours never ceased, and before his 
departure the greater part of the 
island dwellers were Christian. Now, 
putting off the robe of the historian, 
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we resume the easier garb of the le- 
gendary. 


HOW ST. PATRICK RECEIVED THE STAFF OF JESUS. 


“When our saint was returning 
from Rome to France in his way to 
Ireland he stopped at a religious 
house in an isle in the Gulf of Genoa, 
and was entertained for a night by 
the inmates, whose self-imposed duty 
was the care of wrecked sailors. He 
revealed his name and mission, and 
observed that about half the com- 
munity were young and fresh-looking, 
and the rest very aged and infirm. 
One of the younger brothers surprised 
him not a little by mentioning that 
the very old members were their 
children. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘about a 
century since I and my companions 
agreed to» live here in community, 
labour with our hands, and spend a 
certain time of the day in reciting 
holy offices. We were all widowers, 
and children remained to some of us. 
These are they (pointing to the aged 
men). One night it was our good 
fortune to entertain a stranger pilgrim 
of a sweet and majestic countenance, 
and when he was about to quit us in 
the morning he spoke these words, 
handing to our superior the staff 
which ‘ had in his hands :—In re- 
quital for pase loving hospitality I 
leave you this staff. During its stay 
with you years shall have no effect on 
your strength nor appearance. Retain 
it till my servant Patrick rests here 
on his way to Erin for the conversion 
of its people, and give it into his 
hands when he quits you. We all 
listened with awe, and when the last 
word was spoken the majestic form 
was no longer there. Our children 
entered the community as they grew 
up, but the blessing not having been 
addressed to them, years have had 
their natural effect. When you de- 
part, bearing the sacred staff with 

ou, we expect our release from fleshly 
bonds” his or some other staff at- 
tended the saint in his many weary 
journeys through the length and 

readth of Erin; and when he died 
it was preserved in his cathedral at 
Armagh. At a later date it was 
transferred to Christchurch Cathedral 
in Dublin.”’* 





Dublin authorities of the sixteenth century having no opportunities of studying the works 
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THE FORTUNES OF DICHU AND MILCHO. 


“On his first landing on the eastern 
coast a tall savage man named Dichu, 
attended by a no less savage dog, at- 
tacked him in presence of a large 
crowd, and both in a moment became 
as stiff in joint and limb as if they 
were made of stone. At the saint’s 
intercession they were restored to 
power and flexibility, but their savage 
nature had quitted them, and Dichu 
becoming a convert, granted his large 
barn to the Apostle for the purpose 
of worship. The tradition of the inci- 


dent was transmitted in the name of 


the better-built church which suc- 
ceeded it, and was called Sabal Pha- 
druig (Patrick’s Barn). 

“ After a short delay here the saint 
proceeded to the rath of his former 
master, with intent, under God, to 
convert him from paganism and its 
attending vices. Milcho had adream 
while his benefactor was approaching, 
and in it he saw his two little daugh- 
ters consumed by flames that issued 
out of the mouth of his former slave. 
As he awoke he was told by the 
watchman that a man of venerable 
looks in a strange dress was approach- 
ing. Overcome by contempt and 
hatred for his ancient swineherd, 
and fear that he might be converted 
if he came to speech with him, as he 
had already heard of his persuasive 
powers, he sent every living soul out 
of the wooden house, collected dry 
brushwood, set it on fire, flung him- 
self into the kindled heap, and mise- 
rably perished. Patrick's grief was 
extreme, when he caught sight of the 
burning dwelling. He protected and 
instructed the little orphans, and in 
time they became saints, thus fulfil- 
ling in figure their unhappy father’s 
dream.” 

Patrick approached the royal for- 
tress at the end of Holy Week, and 
on Easter Saturday evening was read- 
ing the offices suitable to the occasion 
in his temporary lodging, some dis- 
tance eastward from Tara. It hap- 
pened to be the eve of the Bealteinné,* 
when no fire was to be seen through 
the length and breadth of the jand. 
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As darkness fell, the king, and his 
nobles, and his druids, all assembled 
on the hill and the neighbouring 
plain, were awaiting the propitious 
moment for lighting the Sun’s Fire. 
Watchers were stationed on every 
high hill through the whole island at 
the moment, their eyes turned in the 
direction of Tara, and as each caught 
sight of the blaze on a height in that 
direction he lighted his own heap of 
dry brush with sparks struck from 
flint stones. A portion of the rest of 
the night’s occurrences is legendary. 


ST. PATRICK'S CONTEST WITH THE DRUIDS. 


“ At the moment when the high pile 
of brushwood crowned with flowers 
was about to be lighted up by the 
hands of the Chief Druid, the Ring's 
eyes sparkled with rage, for eastward 
a weak but steady light was beheld 
glimmering. ‘Who,’ said he, ‘has 
dared to commit this sacrilege ?’ 
‘We know not,’ was the answer from 
many voices in the assembly. ‘O 
King,’ said the Chief Druid, ‘ if this 
fire be not extinguished at once it will 
never be quenched. It will put out 
our sacred fires, and the man who 
has enkindled it will overcome thee, 
and he and his successors rule Erinn 
to the end of time.’ ‘ Go, then,’ said 
Leoghairé, ‘quench his light, and 
bring him hither.’ ‘We go,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ but let all in the assembly 
turn their backs toward the magic 
blaze. Meanwhile let our own sacred 
fire be kindled, and all the dwellers 
in Erinn rejoice in its light. When 
we have brought this stranger into 
the presence let no one rise to do 
him homage.’ 

“So saying the Chief Druid set fire 
to the pile, and accompanied by two 
other Druids and some Guards, pro- 
ceeded till he came to where the saint 
and his assistants in their white robes 
were chanting their psalms. ‘ What 
mean these incantations? cried the 
Druid, curiously glancing at the books 
so unlike their own wooden staves 
and tablets; ‘or why this flame on 
the eve of Bealteinné contrary to the 
orders of the Ard Righ and the Ard 


of Dr. Todd, Dr. Petrie, or either of our late lamented Irish professors, were little imbued 


with an archeological spirit. 
to testify their zeal against image worship. 


They broke and burned the Bacal Josa on the High-street, 


* The latest day on which Easter Sunday falls is the 26th of April; Bealteinne was 
held on May Ist; no authority hitherto consulted by us has alluded to this discrepancy. 
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Druid? Accompany us to the assem- 
bly at Tara, and account for your dis- 
obedience, but first extinguish that 
ill-boding light.’ 

“Of all that sat or stood in the pre- 
sence of the King, no one arose to 
show respect to the newly-arrived 
but Dubhthach, an aged Druid, and 
the young poet Fiech, who thus 
braved the King’s displeasure. He, 
fixing his eyes sternly on the saint 
and his followers, sharply addressed 
them. ‘ Know ye not the law of this 
land, that whoever on the eve of 
Bealteinné kindles a fire before the 
blaze is seen from Tara, is devoted to 
death ? 

“Patrick then commenced, by de- 
claring the Unity of the Godhead 
in a Trinity of Persons, the creation 
and fall of man, the necessity of a 
Mediator, the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and our redemption thereby, 
the necessity of true Christian be- 
lief, and the rejection of all creature 
worship, not excepting that of the 
genial life-cherishing Beal. He then 
alluded to his former captivity and 
the object of his present mission, and 
besought King and»people not to re- 
sist the good impulses which would 
be vouchsafed by God’s goodness to 
every one who did not wilfully offer 
opposition to them. 

“The hearts of the King and the 
greater part of the Druids remained 
obdurate, butsuch persuasive strength 
was vouchsafed to the words of the 
saint, that very many hung on his 
lips with veneration and enthusiasm. 
The Ard Righ observed this with 
regret, but his power was much re- 
stricted, and he did not venture to 
express open dissatisfaction. He or- 
dered apartments to be assigned to 
Patrick and his companions, and ap- 
pointed him to argue with his Druids 
on the morrow. 

“Thousands were assembled next 
day on the wide plain, and the stern- 
looking Druids filled the greater part 
of the space enclosed for the dis- 
putants. After some explanations 
and arguments were adduced by the 
missionary which told heavily on the 
priests, the chief cried out in an ar- 
rogant tone: ‘If the Son of God has 
redeemed the human race, and if you 
are sent by him, work a miracle to 
prove your mission.’ ‘ I will not seek 
to disturb the order of Providence to 
gratify mere curiosity,’ modestly an- 
VOL. LXVI.—NO, CCCXCIV. 
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swered the saint. ‘Then will I ap- 
prove the truth of Druidic worship 
by effecting what you fear to at- 
tempt,’ cried the infuriated pagan ; 
and beginning to describe lines in the 
air with his wand, and to chant spells, 
a thick veil of snow shut out the 
light and heat of the sun, and cover- 
ing the ground several feet, an intense 
cold was felt, and the teeth of every 
one in the assembly chattered. Cries 
of discontent arose, and the Saint ad- 
dressed the Druid. ‘You see how 
the assembly suffer; banish this snow 
and cold, and admit the warm sun- 
shine.’ ‘T cannot do so till this hour 
on to-morrow.’ ‘Ah! you are power- 
ful for evil not for good. Very dif- 
ferent is the gift bestowed on the 
messenger of the Giver of all good.’ 
He made the sign of the cross, in- 
voked the aid of the Holy Trinity, 
and the snow sunk in the soil, the 
grass again emerged green and dry, 
and the blue air again appeared, 
warmed by the bright and comfort- 
ingsunbeams. All the peopleinvoked 
blessings on the head of the bene- 
ficent Apostle. 

“*To convince you all,’ cried the 
Druid, ‘of our power and that of our 
gods, behold what I am empowered 
todo! In a few seconds darkness 
such as seldom shrouds the earth fell 
on the assembly, and they groped 
about and murmured. Again was 
the thick black cloud dispersed at 
the prayer of the Apostle, and thou- 
sands of tongues blessed him. 

“The King wishing other proofs 
cried : ‘Each throw his book into the 
water, and let him in whose book the 
letters remain uninjured be declared 
the minister of truth! ‘I will not 
consent,’ said the Druid; ‘he has a 
magic power over water of which I 
know not the extent.’ ‘Well, then,’ 
said the King, ‘let the ordeal be by 
fire!’ ‘Nay, his magic also embraces 
the fire.’ ‘Well,’ cried the King, 
we are tired; let this last trial be 
made. Each priest enter a tent filled 
with dry boughs which shall then be 
set on fire.’ ‘ Nay, said the Saint ; 
let one be filled with branches still 
green, and this I resign to the op- 
ponent of my sacred mission.’ 

“ Young Saint Benin, who attended 
night and day on Saint Patrick, be- 
sought his leave to enter the hut of 
dry boughs, and his request was 
granted, he bearing the Druid’s man- 
27 
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tle and the Druid bearing his. Both 
huts were fired at the same moment, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, the 
Druid and the green twigs full of sap 
were reduced to ashes by the devour- 
ing flames, nothing being spared but 
the cloak of the young saint, in whose 
hut nought was consumed but the 
Druid’s garment. This was the last 
trial which the assembly would suffer, 
thousands, including the queen and 
her daughters, openly professing their 
belief in the God of Patrick.” 


THE PRINCESSES AT THE WELL. 


The saint and his beloved disciple, 
Benignus, in their journey through 
Conacht, stopped one sunshiny morn- 
ing at a spring well, from which the 
two pean from the neighbouring 
royal lios were accustomed to bring 
home water in pitchers balanced on 
their shoulders or heads. On this 
morning they paused at a distance 
while the holy men were reciting and 
singing the psalms. The sounds and 
the music filled their innocent minds 
with rapture, and when the service 


was at an end they modestly ap- 
roached, and said, “Tell us, O 


athers, what gods you have been 
worshipping. Is it bright Beal or 
the beautiful moon, or the gods of 
the hills, the forests, the lakes, or 
the streams?” “ None of these have 
we been worshipping, my daughters, 
for there is no divinity but One, and 
he made the sun, the moon, the hills, 
the forests, and the waters, for the 
use of man, whom he created last of 
all.” Their minds being already dis- 
yosed to receive the truth, they were 
instructed and baptized on the same 
morning, and their household came 
over to the faith with them. 

Soon after, the gentle princesses 
became sick unto death, and the holy 
man being sent for, came and com- 
forted them. They wished not for 
longer sojourn on earth ; they longed 
for the light and the enjoyment of 
the Saviour in his kingdom. Their 
faithful but still unconverted Druid 

receptors were sunk in affliction for 
osing them, but they spoke words of 
consolation to them. ‘“ You are yet 
wandering in the shades of error, but 
if we call you to us when we are in 
the bosom of our Lord, will you not 
hearken?” “ Oh,we will—we will!” 
The beauty of the dying ladies had 
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faded, though not disappeared, in ill- 
ness, but soon after the long sleep 
fell on them, an angelic beauty spread 
again over the lately sunken features, 
and the sorrowing Druids gazing on 
this cheering sight, fell on their 
knees, and within their hearts they 
heard the sweet voices of their pupils 
calling to them from Paradise to em- 
brace the faith which would one day 
reunite them again. “Our happi- 
ness,” said the voices, “is such as 
we cannot declare, nor mortal mind 
conceive. Hasten to enter into it.” 
Before the holy missionary left the 
palace he received both into the fold 
of Christ. 
THE BAPTISM OF AONGUS. 

The Apostle passing into Munster, 
was kindly received by Aongus, King 
of Cashel, who on being duly 
instructed, presented himself for 
baptism. St. Patrick as already 
mentioned bore with him in all his 
eee the Bacal Josa, which he 
1ad received from the monks in the 
Tuscan Sea. As he was administer- 
ing the Sacrament, filled with holy 
ardour, he raised in his left hand the 
staff, whose lower extremity was 
pointed with bronze, and seeing in 
spirit the arch enemy of mankind 
prostrate at his feet, he forcibly 
struck it into the ground. He did 
not stir that arm until the ceremony 
was over, but then on lifting the staff 
he found the spike driven into the 
floor, through the instep of the king. 
“My son,” said he, sorrowfully, 
“why did you give no notice when 
you found your foot pierced through ?” 
“ Father,” said the King, “though the 
torture was great, I strove to endure 
it; I looked on what you did as a 
necessary part of the rite.” Patrick 
stooping, and making the sign of the 
cross on the wound, the blood ceased 
to flow, and the sufferer ‘was relieved 
of pain. He was then gladdened by 
these words addressed to him by the 
Saint—“ For your piety and faith it 
shall be allowed to ten monarchs of 
your line to wear your crown in suc- 
cession ; and one excepted, all shall 
be blessed with prosperous reigns.” 


THE DECISION OF THE CHARIOT. 


St. Fiech, when a Druid at the 
court of the Ard Righ, was one of 
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the two who stood up to receive the 
saint. He assisted him afterwards 
in his apostolic labours, and becoming 
infirm, was indulged with a chariot. 
St. Sechnal, or St. Secundus, from 
whom the old town of Dunshaughlin 
received its name, and who was an- 
other of the saint’s coadjutors, con- 
sidered himself as well entitled to the 
privilege as his brother Fiech. “We 
shall,” said St. Patrick, “leave the 
decision to the beasts themselves, or 
rather to Providence, whose favours 
are shown even to the dumb animals.” 
Next morning the two beasts were 
yoked and put on the highway, and 
on they went at their ease till evening. 
Being then near St. Sechnal’s home, 
they turned into his bawn, ate the 
provender offered them, but would 
suffer no one to unyoke them. When 
daylight came they resumed their 
journey, entered another bishop’s 

awn in the evening, took supper, and 
again objected to being unharnessed. 
The third evening found them in St. 
Fiech’s bawn, and most eager to be 
rid of their trappings. St. Sechnal 
humbled himself, and no one after- 
wards grudged St. Fiech his hard- 
seated, block-wheeled car, unprovided 
with springs, for such was the vehicle 
to which the lofty name of chariot 
was given.* 


HOW IT FARED WITH THE CHIEF OF CASTLEKNOC. 


Murinus, chief of Cnuca, near Baile- 
atha-Cliath, was among the number 
of those who neglected to turn the 
visit of St. Patrick to good account. 
When he was informed of the ap- 
proach of the saint to his rath, he 
told one of his giollas to say that he 
was out hunting. “I shall call again,” 
was the answer modestly delivered. 
The next day on making his appear- 
ance, the same unworthy follower said 
his master was at dinner, and would 
not be disturbed. The third day the 
visiter took care to avoid the dinner- 
hour. ‘“Murinus,” said the same 
attendant, “has lain down to rest, 
and desires to be excused.” “Go to 


Murinus,” said the patient man of 
God, “and say to him, if he receives 
me not at this hour he shall never see 
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me here or hereafter.” The giolla 
went in, and soon reappeared with 
the assurance that Murinus would 
not interrupt his needful repose for 
any person or any business. Patrick 
went sorrowfully away, and the giolla 
on returning to his master’s apart- 


ment, found only his master’s lifeless 
body. 


ST. PATRICK'S FIRST VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


The first glimpse the saint had of 
the “town of the hurdle ford” was 
from the high ground of Finglas. He 
stopped at that place for some minutes 
and prayed for blessings on the future 
Trish capital. A woman afforded 
him a lodging while he remained in 
the town, and he more than once 
heard her complain of the difficulty 
of procuring good water. She dwelt 
on the edge of the salt marsh which 
extended at that time to the present 
site of College-green, and was obliged 
to go a long way to procure fresh 
water. The saint pitying the chari- 
table creature, struck the ground near 
her hut with his staff, and a spring 
— forth, known to the close of 

ast century as St. Patrick’s Well. If 

a fervent archeologist wishes to gaze 
on and taste its waters he has only to 
seale the rails of the College Park, 
opposite Dawson-street, and fall to 
with pick and shovel just at that 
point. 

Leifé, daughter of the petty king 
of the district, was found drowned in 
the river, and the disconsolate father 
besought the saint’s prayers for her 
restoration to life, promising in that 
case to embrace Christianity and in- 
duce all his —— to follow his 
example. Her life was granted to 
the prayers of our saint, and the king 
kept his word. The river was hence- 
forward called Abhan Leifé (Leifé’s 
River). 


HOW ARMAGH CATHEDRAL WAS BEGUN, 


A chief named Dairé who owned 
Drumsaileach (Hill of Sallows), now 
Armagh, bestowed a small field on 
the saint ; but Dairé’s covetous stew- 
ard put one of his master’s horses to 






St. Sechnal 


composed his during St. Patrick’s life, and rather against the inclination of the humble 
servant of Christ. 
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graze on it. Next morning the ani- 
mal was found dead, and Dairé being 
angered against the saint by the wicked 
steward, gave orders to have his people 
turned out of the field, and the huts 
built there for the workmen to be 
levelled. Just as the messengers 
were leaving the fort, Dairé was 
seized with violent pains, and what 
they were next directed to do was to 
beseech the saint to come and relieve 
him. This was done, and the saint 
and dependents were henceforward 
left undisturbed. Moreover, several 
strong men arrived in the field next 
morning bearing a large cauldron, a 
very acceptable present to Patrick, 
for he had many men employed in 
building chapels and hospitals, and 
hundreds were flocking to him to be 
baptized or cured, and food was to be 
cooked for all these. “What did he 
say when you presented the cauldron?” 
inquired Dairé of his men on their 
return. “Nothing but Do Gratias 
Dairé” (I thank Dairé) was the 
answer. “Ungrateful man!” said the 
offended chief. “Go and bring it 
away from him.” They did so, and 
returned with the huge pot. “Well, 
what did he choose to say when he 
saw you shouldering the cauldron ?” 
“Do Gratias Dairé, the very words 
he said before.” “And he did not 
seem offended?’ “Not a whit.” 
“He must be a true son of Heaven. 
Go, and request him to come up—but 
no. It is more fitting that I should 
wait on him.” 

Dairé’s business this time was to 
invite the saint to select a suitable 
piece of ground for his intended cathe- 
dral. Accompanied by many persons 
they went over different places in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, the 
saint seeming to search for some mark 
or other. At last as they were pass- 
ing a thicket, up started a doe from 
her lair, where she had just been 
suckling her fawn. Some rushed for- 
ward to seize them, others were about 
launching their spears, but both 
sprung towards the saint, and stood 
fearlessly by his side. He took up 
the young thing in his arms, and fol- 
lowed by its dam and the assembled 
company, he traced the boundary of 
the future cathedral. The name of 
the hill was thenceforward changed 
to Ardmacha (High Field). 
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CONVERSION OF THE ROBBER CHIEF, MACALDUS- 


A district adjoining the Boyne was 
infested by a band of robbers, under 
the command of a chief named Mac- 
aldus. Some of these had been con- 
verted from their evil ways by the 
missionaries, and their chief was very 
wroth in consequence against St. Pa- 
trick. Hearing that he was to pass 
along a road in their neighbourhood 
on a certain day, he and some of his 
band took up a position by its side, 
intending to murder him, but as they 
caught sight of him slowly approach- 
ing, and apparently sunk in profound 
contemplation, they found themselves 
deprived of all desire to injure him. 
Still they would not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without endeavouring to 
bring ridicule on him by some stra- 
tagem. So one of them lay down by 
the side of the woodland path as if 
dead, and Macaldus, as the saint 
passed by, besought him to restore 
his dead comrade to life. “I dare 
not intercede for him,” said the Saint, 
and passed on. Though very well 
inclined to offer him some insult, they 
could not muster resolution for the 
purpose, and when he had gone on a 
little way, Macaldus ordered the man 
to rise. But while the poor wretch 
had been feigning death, life had 
really deserted his body, and conster- 
nation and remorse now seized on his 
comrades. Macaldus, foremost in 
wickedness, was first to feel repent- 
ance. Following St. Patrick and 
throwing himself on his knees be- 
fore him, he besought him to return 
and intercede for his comrade’s res- 
toration, acknowledging the deception 
they had attempted, and his own 
readiness to undergo the severest pen- 
ance the saint might impose. 

The Apostle retracing his steps, 
knelt by the dead body and did not 
cease to pray till the breath of life 
entered it again. All the band pre- 
sent vowed on the spot to embrace 
the faith preached by Patrick, and 
Macaldus besought the imposition of 
some most rigorous penance upon 
himself. Patrick conducted him to 
the Boyne, and taking a chain from 
a boat oe by the bank, he flung it 


round him, secured the ends by @ 
padlock, and threw the key into the 


river. He then bade him get into the 
boat, and trust his course to Provi- 
dence. “ Loose not your chain,” said 
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he, “till the key which now lies at 
the bottom of this river is found and 
delivered to you. Strive to maintain 
(with God’s help) a spirit of true sor- 
row ; pray without ceasing.” He 
then tnmoored the hide - covered 
canoe ; it drifted down the river, out 
by the old seaport of Colpa, and so 
into the open sea. 

In twenty hours it was lying by a 
little harbour in Man, and those who 
assembled, wondered much at the 
robust form of the navigator, his de- 
jected appearance, and the chain that 

und his body. On making inquiry 
for the abode of a Christian priest, 
he found that the bishop of the is- 
land lived near. He went to his 
house, told him his former course of 
life and present condition, and be- 
sought instruction. This was freely 
given, and the man’s conversion found 
to be sincere. Feeling a strong voca- 
tion for the clerical office he studied 
unremittingly, and at last came the 
eve of the day on which he was to 
receive Holy Orders. On that even- 
ing the cook suddenly entering the 
room in which the bishop and the 
postulant were conferring, cried out, 
“Behold, O my master, what I have 
taken from the belly of a fish just 
brought in.” Macaldus catching 
sight of the key in the cook’s hand, 
at once recognized it as tle one with 
which St. Patrick had secured his 
chain. It was at once applied to its 
proper use, and he had the happiness 
of being ordained next day, unincum- 
bered by spiritual or material bonds. 
At the death of his kind patron and 
instructor he was raised to the dig- 
nity of Bishop of Man. 


BAPTISM AFTER DEATH, 


The saint was not insensible to the 
charms of poetry, nor to the merits 
of the pieces in which the heathen 
bards of Ireland celebrated the fame 
of their dead heroes. He lamented 
the fate of so many noble-minded and 
heroic men who had gone from the 
earth before the light of Christianity 
was vouchsafed. Passing one day 
by the tomb of one of these heroes 
lately deceased, he stopped seemingly 
disturbed and grieved, and entered 
into prayer. Tears fell fast from him 
as he was on his knees, and when he 
rose he ordered the tomb-stone to be 
removed. Looking on the serene 
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noble features, he prayed earnestly 
that life might return for a short 
time to its former tenement. The 
supplication was heard; the now 
living man half raised himself in his 
tomb, was instructed by the great- 
hearted saint and baptized. Then 
laying himself down with heavenly 
joy stamped on his features, he again 
surrendered his soul to its Maker. 


Some collectors or inventors of 
saintly legends could not divest them- 
selves of a taste for the grotesque in 
their misdirected zeal. We quote 
a narrative of this class,—that of 


THE THIEVISH GLUTTON JUDGED OUT OF HIS OWN 
MOUTH. 


In St. Patrick’s weary journeys he 
found a faithful and useful assistant 
in a stout he-goat which would carry 
a wallet and its contents without 
the slightest murmur or complaint. 
While the saint was arduously em- 
ployed one day at his sacred labours, 
a triple-dyed rascal stole the poor 
animal, killed him, and ate a piece of 
his flesh with the least possible delay. 
On being missed, there were hundreds 
of men, women, and children, imme- 
diately on the quest, and the thief 
“was taken in the manner.” Being 
brought before the Chief Brehon he 
stoutly denied his guilt three several 
times, but just as the last denial was 
trembling on his tongue, the bleating 
of a goat was heard proceeding from 
his stomach, and from his mouth 
issued the long and strong white 
beard .which had belonged to the 

oor murdered animal. Go where 

e would the bleating and the beard 
attended him to his dying day. The 
Brehon adjudged him no additional 
punishment. 

This is the most suitable place we 
can find for the introduction of other 
legends of this character, though they 
have no reference to the acts of St. 
Patrick. 


ST. LATEERIN OF CULLINe 


St. Lateerin lived at Cullin near 
Millstreet, and her sisters lived in 
her neighbourhood. They visited one 
another once a week, and because 
they had to pass through bogs and 
brakes, the angels made a fine road 
for them connecting Kilmeen, Drum-’ 
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tariff, and Cullin where they respec- 
tively lived. St. Lateerin took only 
one meal in the day, and when it was 
dressed she let her fire go out. Every 
evening she went to the smith’s forge 
for the “seed of the fire,” and carried 
it home miraculously in the skirt of 
her long gown. One unfortunate 
evening the smith who had been 
“looking at some one drinking” that 
day, said, as she was walking away 
with the bright coal in the fold of her 
robe—“ Ah, Saint Lateerin, what a 
darlin, purty, white foot you have !” 
Vanity took possession of her pure 
mind for a moment, and she looked 
down, but what did she see and feel ? 
The red hot coal burned through her 
gown, and scorched her ankles. She 
was naturally vexed with the smith 
as well as with herself, and exclaimed, 
“ May there never more be a smith or 
his forge in Cullin !” Curious readers 
will do well during the excursion 
season to call at Cullin, and ascertain 
whether the wish has been fulfilled. 


8ST. MOGUE AND FERNS CATHEDRAL. 


St. Mogue (Aidan) built this cathe- 
dral in the course of a summer night 
up to the wall-plate ; but just before 
the sun appeared over the eastern 
woods, a red-headed woman that 
lived at hand popped her head out over 
her half door, and cried out, “O 
musha, St. Mogue! is that all you 
done the live long night ?’ This was 
literally spurring a willing horse to 
death. The saint was so chagrined 
that the work was suspended at the 
moment. The horse that was bring- 
ing down the last load of stones from 
Slieve Bui stopped as though he were 
shot, and out they fell from off the 
car. There they may be seen still in 
a heap equal in bulk to three houses, 
to put incredulous people to the 
blush. 

St. Declan when he was building 
the great round tower at Ardmore in 
Waterford, acted in a different man- 
ner. Being much annoyed by the 
chatter and questions of an inquisitiye 
woman (the colour of her hair is not 
recorded) just as the cap was, being 
placed on the lofty building, hé took 
a shovel that happened to be at hand 
and putting it under her feet, skil- 
fully pitched her to the summit ; 
where her skeleton was afterwards 
discovered in site / 
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It is not the study of an hour or 
two that will make a man of Teutonic 
stock conversant with the vagaries 
of Celtic fancy or Celtic character. 
One thing however must not be lost 
sight of. Early religious impressions 
are ineffaceable however wayward or 
wicked individuals may afterwards 
become, or however perverted the 
forms they may take. Soon after the 
institution of the Society of Jesus 
two of their body, Father Salmeron 
and another, proceeded to Ireland. 
In their inland journey they were 
met by a detachment of robbers who 
took from them their sacred vessels 
and all. After the operation the 
chief knelt down, and modestly 
asked the plundered priests to bless 
him and his men. Father Salmeron 
answered, it could not be done with- 
out the restitution of the property. 
This the thieves could not afford. 
The discussion was vigorously main- 
tained for some time till an ingenious 
member of the bandit put an end 
to it by going behind FatherSalmeron, 
seizing his right arm, and therewith 
forming the sign of the cross over the 
kneeling group. All then got up and 
departed in a happy frame of mind. 


THE VISION OF ST. BRIDGET. 


Bridget, daughter of the converted 
Druid, Dubhthach, was distinguished 
from her girlhood by an intense spirit 
of piety. Once while listening to one 
of St. Patrick’s discourses she was 
observed to fall asleep, and thuse who 
observed it made signs to the preacher 
to arouse her. He did not take the 
hint, but when the sermon was at an 
end and Brigid wide awake but sor- 
rowful, he begged her to reveal the 
vision which he knew must have 
been vouchsafed her. “Alas, Fa- 
ther !”’ said she, “ my soul is sad from 
the sights that succeeded one another 
while I slumbered. I seemed stand- 
ing on a high eminence with all Erinn 
in my sight, and from every part of 
it were issuing bright flames that 
joined above and filled the atmos- 
phere. I looked again, and béhold, 
fires were still burning on mountains 
and hills, but the sight was poor com- 

ared to the former general blaze. 
he third time I cast my eyes abroad, 
aos brighter than the puny flames 
of torches and candles met my gaze. 


This was sad enough, but when I 
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looked again, the land was covered 
with ashes except where a few soli- 
tary torches burned in caverns and 
in the shadows of rocks. I shut my 
eyes and wept, but was comforted on 
again opening them to see a steady 
Snes flame blazing in the north, 
and which spread, scattering itself 
from its focus till the whole island 
was once more cheerfully lighted up.* 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF ST. PATRICK. 


As St. Patrick was approaching his 
hundredth year, hereceived assurance 
of his labours being near their end, 
and his reward at hand. He accord- 
ingly turned the heads of his oxen 
towards his cathedral seat at Armagh. 
St. Bridget and her nuns _ being 
warned in a vision, repaired to Down 
with his grave-clothes, which they 
had already prepared, and there they 
found Patrick, who had been able to 
prseed no further, stretched on his 
ast earthly bed. Heavenly were the 
words spoken on either side, and 
when the pure and beneficent spirit 
left its earthly companion, they pre- 
paned to spend the night in singing 
nymns and psalms of mingled joy 
and sorrow. Notwithstanding their 
resistance they were overcome by 
deep slumber, and through the long 
night they enjoyed the presence of 
choirs of angels singing and playing 
on their golden harps. This *con- 
tinued for twelve nights, and during 
these twelve nights and days men 
and women in countless numbers 
entered the room where the body 
was laid, gazed on the fresh and 
heavenly features, kissed the hands, 
and gave place to others. 

At the end of this time the good 
people of Dunum were much troubled, 
for the people of Armagh were there 
in force and insisted on their right to 
bear the holy remains to his own 
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cathedral. The prize was too pre- 
cious to be given up, and each party 
determinedly confronted the other. 
Arms of iron or bronze they would 
not use, but neither party would 
resign the custody of the saint's 


body. 


At last when anger was waxing 
hot on either side, the men of Down 
were surprised and rejoiced to see 
the men of Armagh filing away 
orderly and peaceably to the west, 
till not a man was left behind. They 
lost no time, but conveyed the saint’s 
remains to their church, and there 
deposited theminarichly-ornamented 
tomb. 

A vision had appeared to the 
Ardmachians of the coffin of the 
saint laid on his own chariot, and his 
milk-white oxen conveying it in the 
direction of Armagh. They followed 
the phantasm, but as it appeared 
entering a ford near the city of 
Armagh, oxen, chariot, and coffin 
vanished, and the saddened multi- 
tude sought their respective homes. 
The body of St. Brigid was laid near 
that of St. Patrick after her decease, 
and the church was afterwards fur- 
ther enriched by the remains of St. 
Colum Cillé, concerning the transla- 
tion of whose body the following 
legend is told :— 


THE DEAD-FREIGHTED BARK. 


Colum Cillé, who had preached the 
Gospel to the heathen Picts, and 
built the monastery of Iona in the 
Hebrides, the chief seat of religion 
in the Highlands and isles for cen- 
turies, died there afier a most active 
life, telling his monks in his last 
hours that he wished his remains to 
be laid by those of the blessed Pa- 
trick and Brigid. Festina lente, was 
the order of the day: Most leizurely 
was their haste in the execution of 


* This vision is explained by the great sanctity of the people at and after the death of 
St. Patrick, the gradual decay and almost extinction of piety during the Danish irrup- 


tions, and its revival under St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh. 


Let us also explain 


it alternatively thus, The free Church and pure Christianity established in Ireland by the 
labours of St. Patrick, were superseded and darkened by the Papal domination enforced 
by Henry II., and which in 1642, when nearly the entire island temporarily passed under 
the post-Tridentine ascendancy of Rome, had accomplished the almost total extinction 


of Scriptural Christianity in Ireland. 


In the north, however, as its stronghold, the seat 


of the primacy, and of the Protestant strength of Ireland, the light of the pure faith des- 
tined, we trust, ultimately to illuminate the entire island as of old, was rekindled and 
fixed, on the suppression of that awful outbreak which had laid the island in darkness 


and ashes. 
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his wishes. In fact they could not 
bring themselves to expedite the re- 
moval of the holy relics from the 
scene of his past and their own pre- 
sent labours. Perhaps they might 
find courage to commence the voyage 
to-morrow, next week, next month, 
next year. No one could tell what 
might occur if sufficient time were 
—_ However, they were rather 

mayed one fine morning on finding 
the coffin absent from its accustomed 
place. Dire was the alarm, earnest 
the search ; but instead of recovering 
coffin or body, a little bark which 
yesterday floated at its mooring be- 
side the quay, was also missing. The 
pious but procrastinating community 
did the wisest thing under the cir- 
cumstances. They sent three of the 
brethren, men skilled in the simple 
navigation of the time, with direc- 
tions to explore all the waters that 
lay between Iona and Down, and if 
unsuccessful so far, to make inquiries 
of the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
latter place concernipg the missing 
body of St. Columba. 

The legend says nothing of the 
voyage till the questing bark was 


made fast to a post within the loch 


of Down. As the three monks dis- 
embarked they discovered an old 
brother of theirs from whom they 
had been separated for years. Salu- 
tations, questions, and answerscrossed 
one another rather confusedly on both 
sides at first, each party being full of 
the one absorbing subject. The fol- 
lowing is the account given by their 
recovered friend, divested of the eja- 
culations and interruptions which 
accompanied it. 

“ A week since, just as the sun was 
directly in the south, the loiterers 
and labourers on the shore abserved 
a small object far at sea making for 
the harbour, but their wonder was 

reat when, as it approached, they 
found it to be a decked boat with 
sails closely furled, yet proceeding at 
a rapid speed through the water. 
No oars were visible, but still it came 
swiftly onward, leavingalong, straight 
line of foam behind. The crowd that 
thronged the shore as it came in, were 
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on their knees, as much from fear as 
piety, and praying earnestly, but no 
one dared to enter the enchanted boat 
till the bishop and three of his clergy, 
who had learned the news, came from 
the cathedral, in their robes, and 
went on deck, scattering incense and 
singing hymns. They went below, 
and after what seemed a long hour to 
the crowd, they came up again bear- 
ing a coffin which they laid upon the 
deck. The bishop then addressed 
the assembly, informing them that 
within the coffin lay the still unde- 
cayed body of St. Colum Cillé, evi- 
dently sent by Heaven to repose 
beside those of St. Patrick and St. 
Brigid. The whole multitude broke 
out at once with the hymn, ‘ Laudate 
Dominum,’ and when it ended, with 
the ‘Gloria Patri, Filio, et Spiritui 
Sancto, sicut erat,’ &c. The precious 
burden was removed on the shoulders 
of the clergy to the cathedral, and at 
this moment our most skilful artifi- 
cers are preparing a fitting monument 
to be sland beside those of our other 
patron saints.” 

Our three voyagers shared but 
moderately in the general joy that 
prevailed among all classes. The 
visited the cathedral along wit 
hundreds of the curious and devout, 
and were hospitably entertained by 
the bishop and chapter.* The people 
of Down would have gladly retained 
the miraculous boat, but in a council 
held by the clergy and Brehons it 
was resolved that it should be sent 
back to its owners in I Colmkil. It 
was not fitting that the loss sustained 
by the islandersshould be aggravated. 
These last, on the return of the ex- 
ploratory expedition, resigned them- 
selves as well as they could to their 
loss, and went on their noiseless and 
useful course. Concerning the abode 
of the saints in Down we quote the 
distich :— 

“Hi tres in uno tumulo tumulantur in 
Duno— 

Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius.” 
“ These three rest in one tomb in Down— 

Bridget, Patrick, and pious Columba.” 


We are unable in this article to 


* The Anti-Archzologists of the sixteenth century, holding an annual meeting in 
Down, converted the rich shrines of the three saints into ordinary coin of the realm, for 


their own special convenience. 


The silver case in which the right hand of St. Patrick 
was kept, somehow escaped their sharp eyes. 


It is known to be in very safe keeping at 


this moment, but we are not at liberty to publish all we know on the subject. 
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enter at large on the subject of the 
miracles ascribed to St. Brigid and 
St. Colum-Cillé ; but for the love of 
books entertained by the last named, 
and curious circumstances resulting 
from it we refer the readers to a for- 
mer paper in the UNIVERSITY Mac a- 
ZINE on Celtic Archzology. We 
cannot, however, leave St. Brigid 
without offering our readers a speci- 
men of the many legends connected 
with her memory. It will be recol- 
lected that she was daughter of a 
Druid, and that an important druidic 
function was the preservation of a 
fire that should never be allowed to 
burn out. The early missionaries 
never interfered with customs harm- 
less in themselves. In some cases 
they merely changed the direction of 
devotional acts from the rural deities 
of forest, hill, or lake to some saint. 
So it is said that St. Brigid and her 
nuns kept up at their nunnery in 
Kildare (Church of the Oak) a per- 
petual flame burning before the Eu- 
charist. One of St. Brigid’s virtues 
was unbounded charity. She some- 
times parted with the church-plate 
to relieve the poor, and when the 
King of Leinster expostulated with her 
for selling a magnificent sword which 
he had presented to her father, she 
answered, that she not only had sold 
the sword, but if she thought it was 
not displeasing to God she would sell 
him (the king) and her father into 
the bargain, to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked! This it must be 
confessed was practising the self- 
denying part of the virtue on the 
vicarious principle. The reader, 
therefore, will not be surprised to 
learn that St. Brigid was as prudent, 
clever, and ingenious as she was pious. 
The following story illustrates her 
turn for humour. 


8T. BRIGID'’S CLOAK. 


The King of Leinster at that time 
was not particularly generous, and 
St. Brigid found it no easy matter to 
make him contribute in a respectable 
fashion to her many charities. One 
day when he proved more than 
usually niggardly, she at last said, as 
it were in jest: ‘Well, at least 
grant me as much land asI can cover 
with my cloak ;” and to get rid of 
her importunity he consented. 

They were at the time standing on 
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the highest point of ground of the 
Curragh, and she directed four of her 
sisters to spread out the cloak pre 

aratory to her taking possession. 

hey accordingly took up the gar- 
ment, but instead of laying it flat on 
the turf, each virgin, with face turned 
to a different point of the compass, 
began to run swiftly, the cloth ex- 
panding at their wish in all directions. 
Other pious ladies, as the border en- 
larged, seized portions of it to pre- 
serve something of a circular shape, 
and the elastic extension continued 
till the breadth was a mile at least. 
“Oh, St. Brigid !” said the frighted 
king, “what are you about?” “TI 
am, or rather my cloak is about cover- 
ing your whole province to punish 
you for your stinginess to the poor.” 
“Oh, come, come, this won’t do. 
Call your maidens back. I will grant 
you a decent plot of ground, and be 
more liberal for the future.” The 
saint was easily persuaded. She ob- 
tained some acres, and if the king 
held his purse-strings tight on any 
future occasion she had only to allude 
to her cloak’s India-rubber qualities 
to bring him to reason. 


ST. BRIGID AND THE HARPS, 


It was not in the nature of things 
that a Celtic saint should despise 
music or poetry. St. Brigid being 
once on @ journey, sought hospitality 
for herself and her sisters in the lios 
of a petty king. This king and his 
chief officers, including his harpers, 
were absent, but some of his sons did 
all that religious reverence and a hos- 
pitable spirit could for the suitable 
reception of their honoured guests. 
After a frugal meal the hosts and 
guests continued an interesting con- 
versation, during which Brigid, ob- 
serving the harps suspended on the 
wall, requested the princes to favour 
her with some of the ancient melodies 
of the country. “Alas, honoured 
lady !” said the eldest, “our father 
and the bard are absent, as we have 
mentioned, and neither my brothers 
nor myself have practised the art. 
However, bless our fingers and we 
will do all in our power to gratify 
you.” She touched their fingers with 
the tips of her own, saying some 
prayers in a low voice, and when the 
young men sat down to the instru- 
ments, they drew from them such 
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sweet and powerful melody as never 
before was heard in that hall. So 
enthralling was the music that it 
seemed as if they never could tire of 
playing, nor their audience of listen- 
ing. While the performance was 
still poseeeng the king and his suite 
entered the large hall, and were 
amazed at hearing sweet and skilful 
strains from the untaught fingers of 
the princes. Recognizing the saint 
and her daughters, their wonder 
ceased. The gift was not conferred 
for the occasion, for the princely per- 
formers retained their power over 
the harp-strings while they lived. 


THE BLIND NUN, 


Among our saint’s sisterhood, was 
a meek devout creature named Daria, 
who had been blind from her birth. 
She had often heard conversations 
partly incomprehensible to her, and 
whieh no efforts of the speakers could 
render thoroughly intelligible. So 


she said to her abbess one evening, 
“ Dear mother, I am curious to ob- 
tain, if only for a moment, that gift 
of a I hear spoken of, in order 


that may have a better idea of God’s 
work.” The saint obtained at once 
the gift of sight for her companion, 
and during the few minutes that fol- 
lowed there was eapueen to her 
reeption, not only the scene before 
aes but the general economy of the 
earth by land and sea, and the appear- 
ance presented by the different rela- 
tions of sun, moon, and earth, to each 
other at different seasons. Having 
drunk all this in by her new sense, 
she said, “ Now, dear mother, let me 
be blind forevermore. What I have 
seen would distract me too much ; the 
less we are with the world, the more 
we are with God.” Soshe voluntarily 
continued blind till her dying day. 


In more than one paper in the 
University Macazine the ancient 
and present state of Arranmore in 
the Bay of Galway has been treated, 
and the Cyclopean fortification of 
Dun-Aingus described. At one time 
the three isles in the Bay were ruled 
by Corbanus, who acknowledged 
Aongus King of Munster for his liege 
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lord. St. Enda, brother to Aongus, 
considered the wild lonely condition 
of Arranmore the best possibly suited 
to the needs and spiritual discipline 
of one or more religious houses. So 
the king purchased the largest isle 
from Corbanus, and bestowed it on 
his pious brother: thus far we are 
within the historic limits. 


“ARRAN OF THE SAINTS’’* AND ITS PATRONS. 


Corbanus, who was still a heathen, 
and a churl to boot, vacated the isle, 
and conveyed his people and their 
preety to the —— coast. There 

e met with St. Enda and his monks 
preparing to cross in their slender 
corrachs, and seemingly ill provided 
with food and furniture. There were 
several sacks and casks of corn and 
meal on the shore belonging to Cor- 
banus, and as the frail boats were 
putting off he said in a jesting fashion 
to the saint, “ Here are some barrels 
and sacks of good corn which I would 
gladly give to save you and these poor 
men with the shorn heads, from star- 
vation, but your wretched boats could 
not bear their weight across.” “ Do 
not mind that,” said the saint; “ let 
the gift be from your heart—that is 
the main thing.” “Surely !” said the 
other ; “I make a free offer!” At the 
word, sacks and barrels with much 
bustle, shot forward in an upward 
sloping direction over the boats and 
over the men in them, and in a direct 
line to the eastern landing-place of 
Arranmore, while the chief looked on 
with confusion and chagrin, and his 

ople with anger in their hearts for 
is vain-glorious offer which was so 
unexpectedly taken. He and they 
would have made a voyage to Arran 
for the recovery of the goods, but they 
were shrewd enough to feel that they 
would have to do with beings of un- 
known and terrible power. 


ST. FANCHEA'S VISIT TO ARRAN. 


St. Enda’s sister, Fanchea, accom- 
panied by three of her nuns, once paid 
a visit to Arran to see how the good 
work was proceeding. She and they 
were much edified by the pra ing, and 
fasting, and labouring, and tui ding, 


* So called from the number of monastic institutions that once distinguished it, and 


the many canonized saints that it produced. 
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and the copying of Latin gospels and 
missals, all in busy progress. When 
she was departing she would not allow 
her brother to withdraw a couple of 
his monks from their labours to row 
them across to the mainland. “ We 
will,’ said she, “trust to God for a 
passage.” Coming to the shore she 
made the sign of the cross on the 
water, and spread her cloak on it. 
This garment at once assumed the 
qualities of a stout board, and the 
sisters, each taking her position at a 
corner, went tranquilly over the rough 
waters of the bay. Fanchea observing 
one corner of the raft rather shaky, 
and inclined to let the salt water 
invade the feet of the sister placed 
there,.exhorted her to acknowledge 
the fault which occasioned this partial 
failure. “ Dear mother,” said the re- 
pentant lady, ‘‘ while on the island I 
coveted a nice pipkin for which we 
have much al at home,” and so I 
secretly brought it away with me.” 
“ Ah, dear daughter, you have done 
wrong. One venial sin deliberately 
committed may lead easily to a mortal 
sin. Throw the cause of your fault 
into the sea.” It was done, and 
although we don’t see that the act 
amounted to restitution, theremainder 
of the voyage was pleasantly effected. 


The story-tellers of kings and chiefs 
among the Gael had their repertory 
very exactly arranged, the chief sub- 
jects being huntings, adventures in 
caverns, stormings of forts, pitched 
battles, enchantments, love stories, 
voyages, &c, A modification of the 
principle will be discovered in the 
saintly legends that were invented or 
tampered with by the successors of 
the pagan and the early Christian 
bards. Of the voyage division we 
have a good specimen in the celebra- 
ted'course undertaken by St. Brendain 
for the discovery of the Blessed Isle 
of Breasil. This legend appears to 
have been composed for the entertain- 
ment of Alicia, wife of Henry I. of 
England. It was admitted into the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus A. Vora- 
gine, and copied over and over. In 


the Untversity MaGazine for May, 
1852, may be read an English trans- 
lation by our national bard, Denis 
Florence M‘Carthy, and in his col- 
lected poems, a charming metrical 
version. 

We need not quote at any length 
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from the incidents of the voyage, 
which though exhibiting fancy and 
invention, are generally vague and 
purposeless. One of the most poetic 
of the passages is that respecting 


THE ISLAND OF THE BIRDS. 


St. Brendain’s bark having sailed 
long in a south-westerly direction in 
beautiful weather, came to anchor by 
a delightful island in which the fra- 
grant turf came down to the very 
water. There were hills in the centre 
of the isle, where some gray rocks 
appeared among strips of green turf 
and red flowered heath; the rest of 
the island was occupied by delightful 
woods and sloping meadows, the trees 
furnished with the finest fruit, and 
shrubs everywhere presenting the 
loveliest flowers. No cloud obscured 
the sunshine, and the trees and shrubs 
were filled with birds of varied and 
beautiful plumage, whose voices unit- 
ed in forming music that entranced 
the souls of the listeners. St. Bren- 
dain felt that there was something 
supernatural about the little crea- 
tures; so he adjured them to explain 
the mystery. “Welcome, sainted 
man !” cried out one of them who at 
the moment perched on hisarm. “It 
is delightful to us to hear the voice 
of one of God’s creatures who loves 
and fears him as we do ourselves, 
When the rebel angels were plotting 
their evil designs in heaven, we were 
tempted by the arch-fiend to join his 
party; and though we yielded not 
we dallied with the temptation. So 
when the unfortunate and wicked 
legions were flung headlong into the 
lower sea of fire, this island merci- 
fully received us, and since then we 
have never ceased night and day, to 
sing hymns of joy and gratitude for 
being spared. e can still see the 

lorious companions of our former 

appiness, gliding fieetly through 
space on their heavenly errands, and 
we wait with patience for our own 
release.” The saint and his eleven 
companions sometimes sitting down 
to listen to the choristers at an early 
hour in the morning, would find the 
sun about to set when no more than 
half an hour seemed to have gone by. 

All the incidents of the voyage 
were not of this agreeable character. 
Once landing on a sort of purplish- 
gray slippery island with a kind of 
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tough hard reeds springing up here 
and there, they lighted a fire, but as 
it blazed up they were amazed to find 
the isle shaking itself uncomfortably 
and moving away. It was a very 
large fish, which nding itself incom- 
moded by the fire, thus showed its 
discontent. The reader will remem- 
ber the same incident in the voyages 
of Sinbad, in the “ Arabian Nights.” 


THE FATE OF THE SENSUAL HYPOCRITE. 


For some days the bark was driv- 
ing through a cold thick fog, and they 
were longing for a change, when at 
last they heard dreadful yells; and 
the obscure veil giving way, they 
saw in a reddish lurid light, a conical 
island, from the top of which flames 
and black smoke were incessantly 
issuing. Bands of frightful-looking 
demons were performing abominable 
gambols round the base, and as soon 
as the ship became visible all joined 
in a horrible chant, in which these 
words were distinguished, ‘‘ Welcome, 
welcome, accursed brother! We have 
long waited for you; your place is 
prepared; come, come.” The saint 
gazed on his companions in some 
alarm, On the countenances of ten 
was & mere expression of surprise, 
totally devoid of fear; but the face 
of the eleventh man was convulsed 
with horror and despair. “Oh, ye 
cruel fiends,” he shrieked out, “is no 
time left for repentance? Oh, my 
father, in our clenbeltey at home 
lived a life of secret sin, and I would 
not have come on this vovage, but to 
find some island where 1 might live 
a sensual and abandoned life, and now 
the demons are waiting for me,—hell 
is gaping for me.” In vain the saint 
dwelt on the mercy of God ever wait- 
ing on repentance. An evil spirit had 
possession of him. With ayell which 
did not quit his companions’ brains 
for many days he shouted “I come, 
ye fiends,” and sprung into the dark 
waters. Devils and isle vanished on 
the instant, and bright weather re- 
turned. 


THE SINNER SAVED. . 
OnaChristmas-eve the bark reached 
an island and brought comfort and 
joy to the heart of its only inhabit- 
ant, for he had seen seven Christmas 
days in this solitude without having 
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been present at a mass or heard the 
human voice. He feasted his guests 
on roots and dried fish, in a comfort- 
able cavern. The devotions of the 
festival were duly performed, and the 
solitary then gave an outline of his 
history. He had been one of the 
monks of Inis na Gloire on the coast 
of Erris, and like their lost comrade 
had been guilty of hidden sins of 
gluttony and incontinence. Stung at 
last with remorse and urged on by 
despair, he flung himself into the sea, 
but touched by a feeling of true 
penitence he exerted himself, and 
gained a boat moored near the spot. 
Fearing to return he loosed the chain 
and let himself drift out to sea. The 
boat was driven west, and for some 
days he endured hunger and loss of 
sleep. A violent gale of wind upset 
the boat at last and he hoped his last 
hour hadcome. He fell into a sweet 
sleep, and found himself when he 
awoke, lying on the strand of an 
unknown island, being unable to tell 
whether his lethargy had lasted for 
hours or days. He returned heartfelt 
thanks, and then explored his new 
territory. It appeared to him that 
death by hunger and cold awaited 
him, but while he was humbly re- 
signing himself to God’s will, an 
otter appeared before him with a fish 
in its mouth, and laid it at his feet. 
By means of flints and dry leaves, 
sea-weed and sticks, he soon kindled 
a fire and broiled the fish. So soon 
as he was enabled by natural means 
to procure necessaries, he was deserted 
by his dumb servant. This penitent 
was carried away by the monks, and 
filled the vacancy that had occurred 
in so terrible a fashion. 

In our selfish nationality we had 
well-nigh forgotten the Celtic saints 
of the kindred Highlands, the Welsh 
hills, and the heaths of Brittany; 
but our limits have proved inadequate 
even for the slight record of the holy 
men and women of our own isle. 
Hereafter possibly we may make 
amends. Meanwhile we must find 
space for one legend connected with 
the hard headed and loyal Bretons. 


LEGEND OF 8ST. EFFLAMM. 


Efflamm son of one Irish king, and 
Enora daughter of another, were im- 
portuned by their relatives to select 
partners for life- among their ac- 
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quaintance. Each felt a vocation for 
a life of religious celibacy, but being 
sadly pressed, selected each other 
from motives of esteem. However, 
after the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, and while the guests were 
enjoying the social festival, night 
came, and every one began to ask of 
his neighbour where the bridegroom 
was amusing himself. They first 
asked and then they searched, but 
poor Enora found herself that night, 
and for some succeeding ones, a 
widowed bride. Efflamm had found 
the idea of a worldly married life so 
insupportable even with the saintly 
Enora, that taking the road, he used 
his time so well, that he found him- 
self very soon at the sea shore. There 
was no conveyance at hand but an 
old box-shaped boat, half filled with 
water. Nothing dismayed he stepped 
into it and was borne to the coast of 
Lanionn in Brittany. On his landing 
he found King Arthur at deadly strife 
with a dragon who had almost de- 
populated the country. At the mo- 
ment the champion was ready to 
drop through thirst and fatigue, but 
the saint touching a rock with his 


wand, there gushed forth a spring 
which refreshing the king, and re- 
newing his strength, he slew the 


monster. A splendid position was 
offered to the saint at Arthur’s Court, 
but he preferred remaining at Lanionn 
in a hermitage, and all the time that, 
after his religious exercises, remained 
at his disposal, he devoted to the 
service of the surrounding people. 
Enora at first wept and sorrowed, 
then resigned herself to what had 
been ordained. One night she had a 
vision of angels bearing her across 
the seas, and when her eyes opened 
she found herself on an unknown 
coast and lying before a hermitage 
fashioned in the hollow of a rock. 
Knocking gently at the door, it was 
opened, and her hand clasped by that 
of her husband. He was soon busily 
employed in fitting up a rude dwell- 
ing for her in the cavern of a neigh- 
bouring rock, and there united in 
devout affection but living apart, the 
rest of their pious and active lives 
were spent. Men and women visiting 
the two cells on a certain morning 
when the saints were advanced in 
years, found both dead, and their 
countenances lighted with an ex- 
pression of unspeakable happiness. 
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They are the Patron Saints of that 
part of Brittany. The Bretons to this 
day regard Ireland with gratitude and 
respect for the many holy. men whom 
it sent to them in former times. 

For many reasons this article is 
presented for consideration from a 
purely literary point of view, the 
religious or controversial character 
which it might readily assume, being 
carefully eschewed. If an imaginative 
reader interested in the poetic or ro- 
mantic spirit of many of the legends, 
desires to make acquaintance with 
more of the same stamp, he or she 
will save time, trouble, and expense, 
by not buying or borrowing the au- 
thorized Roman Catholic work on the 
subject— Lives of the Saints, by 
Rey. Alban Butler.” They will meet 
with much biographical, historical, 
and archeological information, and 
the principal events in the lives of his 
subjects, but a total absence of roman- 
tic and a rather sparing use of super- 
natural events. 

We are not to suppose that such 
legends as we have given were de- 
liberately fabricated by the early 
biographers of the different holy per- 
sonages and committed to writing. 
They were the result of oral tradition, 
altered and enlarged by many trans- 
missions till some scribe or other 
secured the eightieth or hundredth 
version of some simple narrative. A 
saint’s memory falling into the hands 
of a professional story-teller fared 
still worse. His imagination went to 
work. He cared to a certain extent 
for the reputation of his subject ; but 
he cared to an extent unlimited, for 
the impression to be made by his 
narrative upon his audience. He 
consequently borrowed passages from 
the pagan poems and stories, Chris- 
tianized them slightly, and connected 
them without swuple with the me- 
mory of the humble-minded and 
earnest worker in God’s vineyard. 

It would be an interesting study 
that of tracing the separate narra- 
tives to, or at least, towards their 
original sources, but it agreed better 
with the original design of the writer, 
to bring forward as full a collection 
as our disposable space would allow 
of these archeological and literary 
curiosities, and give our readers the 
instituted privilege of weaving their 
own theories and drawing their own 
inferences from them. If they ex- 





“ Not Wisely, but too Well.” 


tend their studies in this direction, 
and examine the legends of the Teu- 
tonic and those of the Eastern saints, 
they will find them as different in 
character as are the other literary 
productions of these races, the Celtic 
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being distinguished by the imagina- 
tive, and tender, and rather melan- 
choly spirit found to pervade the 
productions of her poets and roman- 
cers from the earliest times. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Dare went to London next day ; got 
into a carriage all by himself; and 
smoked and pondered, pondered and 
smoked, all the way from Pen Dyllas 
to Euston. He had told Kate he 
was going, must go, on business, and 
I do believe he spoke truth for once ; 
that it was not merely to have his 
hair cut ; that he would have stayed 
if he could have managed it. Going 
away! A death knell ; but then only 
going away for a few days. Kate 
could live without him for a few days; 
at least she must try. On the whole 
she was not very disconsolate, for he 
had said something at the same time 
that he told her of his intended ab- 
sence which kept her spirits from 
flagging much. Only three days. 
“QOheer up, Sam,” said Kate, next 
morning, standing before the glass, 
smiling at herself ; —— away 
with deft white fingers, at the hair 
on one side of her head ; while at the 
other side, it fell unattacked as yet ; 
billowy like the hair of one of Guido’s 
ravishing Magdalens over her white 
dressing gown. “ Dear me! How 
late I am! The result of my head- 
ache, of course.” Then Kate looked 
out of the window, and reflected that, 
after all, perhaps Dare’s going away 
was rather a good thing of the two. 
It was a pouring wet day, and they 
could not well have strolled out 
together under an umbrella, and 
moreover, she could not, for very 
shame, have got up another head- 
ache again, so soon, after never 
having had one in her life before. She 
smiled at herself again then: “ Well, 
I don’t look much like a headache to- 
day, certainly,” she said, half aldnd. 
Oh no, oh no, she should never have 
anything more to say to headache, or 
heartache either, after what passed 
yesterday. A warm blush which 
only herself and the glass had the 


benefit of. “We'll always have a bed 
of poppies in our garden, Dare and I 
will. never cared much about 
them before, because they had no 
smell ; but now, I don’t think there’s 
any flower in the world to be com- 

ared to them!” Ready at last ; and 

ate ran down to breakfast singing 
as she went, about the most thorough- 
ly contented individual then breath- 
ing in Pen Dyllas. “Good morning 
everybody,” said she, popping down 
into her place, and giving a glad 
little nod to the company generally ; 
“and I beg everybody’s pardon for 
being so late ; but it really was not 
my fault. I could not help it ; every- 
thing went crooked with me to-day. 
I hope it is not a bad sign.” 

“Well, my little maid,” inquired 
Mr. Piggott, with very unnecessary 
solicitude, “and how is your head 
this morning {—pretty well, I hope, 
my love. I got dear Ma to mix you 
one of those nice saline draughts 
that I take sometimes, when I have 
one of my bad headaches, and I was 
just going to send —" with it to 
= room, my dear love, when 


laggie told us you were taking a 
little nap ; 80 I told dear Ma that I 
thought we had better leave you 
quite quiet for a little bit, instead.” 

“Oh, it’s all right now, thank you, 


Mr. Piggott,” said Katey a little 
pry and resolving she would 
never tell the headache lie again. 

“T don’t remember that you ever 
used to complain of headache, until 
lately, my dear love,” continued Mr. 
Piggott, musing. “I think you must 
be taking after your old uncle, mugt 
not she, dear Ma ?” 

“Oh, good gracious, I hope not,” 
said Kate, devoutly ; startled at this 
newresemblance : “at least,” shesaid 
perceiving her own incivility, «} 
mean about headaches, of course.” 
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But Mr. Piggott was revelling in the 
vision of his own many and great 
ailments, and her caution was un- 
necessary. How the rain did patter 
down outside, to be sure !—not coming 
down in slant intermittent bursts, 
wind driven, but falling steadily 
straight down from heaven to earth, 
as if bent on fulfilling its mission, 
and soaking the ground as ee 
and thoroughly as possible. t 
washed every one of the broad leaves 
on the sombre dust-whitened trees ; 
so that they shone polished, making 
them “re-assume the forms of their 
earlier” leafhood. It washed the 
faces of the houses too ; but they did 
not like it ; they looked very gloomy 
and sulky under the operation. As 
for the sea, she had a coy fit, and 
had put on her very thickest veil, so 
that it was impossible to get a glimpse 
of her features through it, even when 
you stood quite close to her. Splash, 
splash, splash, went a few people, 
umbrella’d and clogged, along the 
sloppy pavement. The chickens 
puffed out their feathers as much as 


ever they could, turned up their coat 


collars as it were, and stood morose 
and shivering in acrobatic attitudes, 
supporting themselves on one leg, 
under such shelter as they could 
obtain. The ducks, on the contrary, 
thought it good sport, and found even 
more delicious tit bits than usual in 
the gutter. What a deplorable thing 
a wet day at the sea-side is, to be 
sure! Kate thought so, as she stood, 
after breakfast, drumming with her 
fingers on the dim window, and 
watching the progress of a drop down 
the pane with as much interest as 
ever Bruce watched his spider with. 
Then Margaret spoke. “1 would not 
say so before them,” she began, in 
rather a low voice, jerking her head 
in thé direction of the room where 
Daddy Piggott had retired, with the 
“one lone spirit” that was his minis- 
ter, ostensibly to write business let- 
ters, but in reality to have a good 
comfortable “ bleat” about giddiness 
and vertigo, and general debility— 
“T would not say so before them, of 
course, but I have had what I con- 
sider uncommonly good news to-day. 
I think you’ll think so too, Blount. 
I don't think you will, Kate.” 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Blount, 
from the easy chair where he sat 
with his legs dangling over the arm. 
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“Let’s have it. I bet something it’s 
some rotten thing I shan’t care two- 
pence about.” 

Kate turned from the window to 
hear. 

“Why,” pursued Margaret, “it’s just 
this : that I have had a letter from 
that man about our new house, and 
he says his present tenants are 
leaving sooner than he expected, and 
that we can have it any day we like 
now, the earlier the better.” 

“ Best of all,” said Blount, jump- 
ing up, and upsetting the chair. 
“That is something better worth 
hearing than I expected. Let’s cut 
to-morrow by the first train, by all 
means. 

“No, that’s absurd, of course,” 
answered Maggie, meditatively, bitin 
the top of her crochet needle ; but 
don’t see why we could not get off 
next Monday. I am s0 sick of this 
place. It was only this morning I 
was reflecting how awful it was to 
think that we should have three more 
a here yet.” 

“What a bother,” exclaimed Kate, 
with irrepressible vexation, biting 
her lips hard. “I cannot understand 
why you hate this place so. I don’t 
know what you want, I’m sure.” 

“Want!” repeated Blount, taking 
on himself the office of explainer ; 
“why we want a place where there’s 
something to do or something to 
see. Why, what is there here? 
There’s no boating, no billiards, no 
nothing.” 

“You see,” resumed Margaret, 
taking up the thread where Blount’s 
eloquence had come to anend, “It 
may be all very jolly for you, Kate, 
but it?s uncommonly poor fun for 
Blount and me looking on. You 
know you need not come if you 
don’t like, nobody wants you ; but, 
indeed, you, poor thing,” she went 
on with compassionate significancy, 
“even if you do stay I’m afraid ‘it 
will be no go. I am indeed.” 

“Do you mean to say ?” exclaimed 
Blount, with surprised contemptuous 
amusement, “that the reason why 
she wants to stay so much is to t 
and get that big, conceited, black fel- 
low to come round again. My eyes, 
what a bloke !” 

Blount’s withering scorn had the 
effect of silencing Kate’s objections, 
and Kate altogether. Bitterly an- 
tagonistic to this plan as she was, 
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yet she could not face ridicule on 
that theme. It made her wince so 
absurdly. And so intensely annoyed 
and resistant as she was, she turned 
back to the contemplation of the 
streaming pane, and listened impo- 
tently, angry and grieved, to Mar- 
garet and Blount laying their plans 
with much mutual satisfaction and 
accord; while her younger sister's 
portion of being slaughtered Jugger- 
naut-wise under her elder’s chariot 
wheels, tasted in her mouth as un- 
savoury as dust and ashes. The 
weather outside looked more drab 
and dirt-coloured than ever now; 
the houses more damp and lachry- 
mose; the chickens more humped up ; 
even the ducks quacked and waddled 
less jubilantly. Poor Kate! There 
were several — in Pen Dyllas 
more contented than you now. She 
had not the consolation of resolving 
to tell Dare her troubles and have 
them vanish under his sympathy, 
his deep-voiced “ Poor little child,” 
for was not Dare gone steaming up 
to London, every minute further and 
further away fromher. One thought 
still had power to comfort — the 
thought of that something which 
Dare had said to her, and thereby 
made her feel his absence a trivial 
grievance. This “something” was 
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merely this. Colonel Stamer had 
told her that his sisters intended 
giving a school feast, “a tea-fight or 
some such humbugging thing,” Dare 
phrased it, a few days hence—the 
very day of his intended return, in 
fact—and that he had heard them say 
that they intended asking the Ches- 
ters to this mild form of dissipation. 

* Docome, you must, for my sake,” 
Dare had urged. “It’s horribly dull 
I know, and I know too that you 
hate my sisters like poison, and Pm 
sure I don’t wonder at it ; but we'll 
try and entertain one another, won’t 
we, Kate, and not trouble them much. 
Promise you'll come now, just pro- 
mise for my sake, Kate, for my sake !”” 

So Kate’s mental eyes were fixed 
now on this tea-fight as earnestly (I 
don’t suppose they could have been 
more so) as any of the Welsh urchins 
who purposed within their glutton- 
ous little souls to lay in, on that 
auspicious occasion, such a stock of 
buns and weak tea as would serve 
them for the ensuing blank twelve- 
month. Who knew what might 
happen on that day? What deli- 
cious continuation of the field scene ? 
Something might by possibility occur 
which would make it indifferent to 
her whether she went from Pen 
Dyllas or stayed there. 


CHAPTER XII. 


So the slow days went lagging by, 
only two whole ones, and they were 
as two years. When one thinks one 
is most utterly miserable and forlorn 
one is, I think, often not in one’s worst 
estate. There are tears that are better 
than much laughing. There is a joy 
that is worse than many tears. At 
several subsequent periods of her 
short history, Kate thought herself 
immeasurably worse off than at this 
epoch; but, to my thinking, never 
was she in more completely evil case 
than under the blaze of these long 
tarrying June noons. She had made 
her selection for ever it seemed—had 
chosen her home in this great lazar- 
house of ours— 


’ 
‘‘ Here, where men sit and hear each other 


had taken for her bosom friends 
those plague-stricken and earth- 
spotted ones like herself. All the 


good that had ever been in her, 
all the pith and marrow of her 
soul's being, seemed to have been 
scorched away, to have been shrivelled 
up “like a parched scroll.” How 
impossible it was to her now to lift 
oe sick heavy soul from below to 
above, from the low, smoky, toiling 
valleys, near at hand, to the calm, 
blue, distant hills. It would not be 
dragged up; it did not want to be. 
Like a log it fell back to earth again, 
and lay all along among the smoke 
and the dirt, and the weary din, and 
revelled in them. “The world’s ac- 
cursed trinity,” as Leighton grandly 
calls them, pinned it to earth and 
tied down its wings. Kate knelt 
down, indeed, as usual at exactly the 
same time every morning and even- 
ing, and mumbled a few words to 
God with her lips, and a good many 
to Dare with her heart. She knelt 
down because she had always so 
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knelt down from a child, because it 
was as invariable a part of her toilet 
as brushing her hair or putting on 
her dress. But how mbl she prac- 
tise such flagrant, foul hypocrisy as 
to pretend to ask for those heavenly 
ifts which seemed to her so savour- 
ess and insipid, so little worth the 
having when won. Savourless and 
insipid indeed! Oh, unreckoning 
fool! She guessed not that those 
ifts were of so delicate and rare a 
avour that to those who have once 
tasted of them, all the heaped up, 
high seasoned dainties of earth seem 
rank and nauseous in comparison. 
How could she blaspheme God by 
craving from him that one earthly 
boon which was the sole thing, under 
the sky or above it either, that 
seemed to her worth the taking. 
One face and one form which (wait 
but afew years at the most) would 
be resolved into its primal dust; 
would have to trust to its coftin-plate 
for the poor satisfaction of being dis- 
tinguished from the other dust around 
it; this one face and form, evanescent 
as the cloud-faces one sees in dreams, 
filled up so completely the gazing 
space of her soul’s eyes, as to leave 
no room for the smallest glimpse, the 
faintest vision of the adamant walls 
and towers, and joy giving gates of 
“ Jerusalem, the golden.” One voice, 
whose tones (let but a few summers 
roll by) would be as unalterably 
dumb as the sand-whelmed Sphinx ; 
as forgotten as the sound of last 
year’s showers ; this one voice surged 
and rung in her ears so that not to 
them could come the weakest echo of 
“The shout of them that triumph; the song 
of them that feast.” 


She could never think of her dead 
mother now. When her thoughts 
wandered off to that happy woman, 
she called them back again, shudder- 
ing; they daren’t pursue her into 
the inner courts of 

* Zion David, urbs tranquilla.” 
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Formerly, how often, how very often 
she had gone to her in thought ; had 
talked to her, with the drear one- 
sided conversation one can hold with 
the dead! How she used to ery at 
her prayers ! tears that, with all their 
bitter softness, had a dash of uncloy- 
ing sweetness too ; knowing keenly, 
with bare chilling certainty, that this 
little darling mother had gone be- 
yond the province of the eye, or the 
ear, or the touch, to join that great 
host that every minute swells of the 
departed ones. They had been, as 
the two women grinding at the mill : 
the one had been taken, the other 
had been left. How many times, 
in the past days, Kate had pictured 
to herself after what fashion they 
would meet; with what greeting, not 
of earth’s framing, when the King’s 
messenger should have come across 
the flood to fetch her too, as he came 
to fetch Christian, and Hopeful, and 
Mercy, and Much Afraid. Yes, she 
should see her again; not pale, in- 
deed, and thin, and pain wracked, 
and patient any longer (for patience 
implies the existence of suffering) ; 
but, for all that, the te same 
mother, and not another, who had 
taught her her letters, and scolded 
her, and talked to her, and taken such 
an interest in her as no one had ever 
done since ; that same mother whom 
she had nursed and been often disre- 
spectful to, and loved utterly, and lost! 

hese last weeks seemed to have 
borne Kate many, many miles further 
away from that pure saint. Her 
image, when it visited her now, had 
a mute reproach in its spiriteyes. It 
did not come often ; Kate would not 
let it, it tortured her. She had ex- 
changed her dead mother for living 
Dare it seemed, and she hugged her 
bargain to her heart, and repented 
not of it. As for Dare, he had taken 
a resolution, and had had his hair 
cut, and was in such an amiable 
humour as he had not been seen in 
for exactly a year and a half. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


However much the days lag, they 

do go by; they are not stationary, 

they are ever on the move ; so now 

they had brought round the day of 

the Miss Stamers’ school feast, “their 

humbugging tea-fight,” as their ad- 
VOL. LXVI.—NO, CCCXCIV. 


miring brother had styled it. And 

the clocks had ticked round all 

through the morning and the noon, 

and had ticked on into the lazy, do- 

nothing afternoon. The earth had 

recovered her temper, and after her 
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poe tears was laughing again 
roadly, and the sea had taken off 
her veil, and thrown it away, and 
was coquetting with the sky as boldly 
and openly as ever. 

“ Good-bye, Daddy Piggott,” said 
Kate, coming armed cap-d-pie, for 
the day’s encounter, into the room 
where her uncle was leaning back in 
an elbow-chair, flabby, amiable, and 
suffering as usual. “I hope your 
head will be pretty comfortable when 
we come back.” She was so running 
over with general benevolence and 
bonhomie, that she must vent it on 
some one, and old Daddy Piggott 
was the nearest at hand. 

“Thank you, my love,” he said 
slowly, with the smile of a fat mar- 
tyr, “but I am afraid there is not 
much chance of that.” 

“Oh, I hope so,” replied Kate, un- 
feelingly cheerful, in a fever to be 
off. “Had not we better be going 
now, Maggie ?” 

“ Now, my dear loves,” interposed 
Mr. Piggott, rising up in his chair, 
in the interest of the moment, “there’s 
one thing I must beg of you, and 
that is that you will be very careful 
not to be sitting in wet feet. I hope 

ou have all got strong boots on, my 
oves. Now my little maid,” he cried, 
detecting Kate in a natty little pair, 
which certainly did not come under 
the head of hobnails, “I see that 
yours are not at all fit for walking ; 
indeed, my love, I must insist upon 
your putting on a pair of galoches ; 
if you have not got a pair dear ma 
will lend you hers with pleasure, ’m 
sure ; will not you, dear ma ?”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Piggott, I’m 
very much obliged,” said Kate, turn- 
ing up her small nose behind his 
back even more than nature had 
done it for her, at the idea of encas- 
ing her dainty little feet in Aunt 
Harriet’s coalboxes. 

“Ask him to lend you his,” said 
Blount, sotto voce. “1 know he has 
got some,” and he exploded in un- 
timeous mirth. 

“Wait one moment, dear loves,” 
said Mr. Piggott’s voice again, lifted 
up in mild detention. “There’s one 
other thing I want to warn yon all 
against, and that is against sitting 
down on the damp grass. You know, 
my dear loves, that it must be so 
very wet after all the rain we have 
had, and indeed it is always very 
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dangerous sitting out on the grass. 
Do you remember what a terrible 
cold I got, dear ma, after I had been 
sitting out on the grass one day, many 
years ago now ?” 

“Oh, I'll promise not to sit down 
anywhere at all, nor‘4et the others 
either,” cried Kate impatiently, and 
having made this rash vow she went. 

How pleasant after the dusty Aber 
Fynach road looked the dappled 
lawns, spreading out, carpet-wise, at 
the feet of that before-mentioned 
pinchbeck structure, Llyn Castle ; 
that prince of Brummagem shams. 
How cool the grass looked, shivering, 
rippling, shimmering in the little 
gentle ) Booey bright light-green in 
the sun, dark-green under the sombre, 
shady trees, that spread their shelter 
so wide. They sheltered unwonted 
objects this afternoon—objects which 
the cows surveyed suspiciously from 
afar, and imagined first to be placed 
there, with some reference to them- 
selves. These objects were long tables 
and benches laid out after the usual 
fashion of tea-fights. Down their 
centre went, with a certain monotony 
which fatigued the fancy, piled up 
dishes of buns, currant-bread, bread 
and butter — buns, currant-bread, 
bread and butter—buns. But amply 
equal to compensating this monotony 
was the infinite variety of the army 
of mugs which flanked this social 
board ; a heterogeneous assembly, of 
which not one was like his brother ; 
presents and tokens and keepsakes 
from every place under the sun, at 
least the sun of Wales. On these 
benches, in fruition of this banquet, 
were deposited in erect postures the 
bodies of the owners of these mugs, 
a company of small Welsh Christians, 
male and female, realizing the last 
week’s dream, munching acres of 
bread and scrape, and cuneiform 
portions of cake— 


“ Greasing their fistisses 
Up to their wristisses.” 


Twice blessed were these young peo- 
ple, for what they ate they ate twice ; 
once with their round eyes : once with 
their unintelligent Welsh mouths. 
And reversing the order of society, 
ministering to the wants of these 
beatified little boors, keeping up the 
supply of acres of bread and butter, 
and cuneiform portions of cake, 
moved several young ladies, gliding 
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and flitting about, all grace and white 
muslin and activity, reminding one 
of the houris that will bring good 
Moslems their sherbet and light their 
chibouques for them in their high- 
souled, intellectual paradise. Z'here 
were the Miss Stamers, condescend- 
ing, shady-hatted passées ; there were 
also two dear friends they had staying 
with them ; and there were Margaret 
and Kate Chester, neither conde- 
scending nor passées, fresh and active 
and good-natured, running about with 
decoctions of the feeblest of feeble 
tea out of the big urns, and asking 
gorged little boys whether they did 
not think they could manage one bit 
more. But there is a limit to even 
school-children’s capacity. Wait but 
patiently enough and you'll see satia- 
tion setin,intime. The Aber Fynach 
children were no exception to this 
rule, they had to cry “ hold enough” 
at last ; and then, urged on and in- 
cited thereto, by a crinolined govern- 
ment school-mistress, and a lank- 
haired government school-master, 
they stood up, laid their dirty little 
hands together, and, after the fashion 
of school-children, burst forthwith, 
uncomfortably full as they were, into 
song. They set up (not quite simul- 
taneously) what was, I must say, if I 
pay any regard to truth, a dreadful 

ymn. By which I don’t mean to 
say anything against the hymn itself, 
which ont dare say, a very pretty, 
well composed hymn; but what I 
allude to was the manner in which it 
was conveyed by about fifty stuffed- 
up, squeaky little voices, nobly re- 
gardless of time and tune. Six staves 
it had ; six several times it rose and 
fell, but the tortured air had peace at 
last, and it died away for good. And 
all this while Dare Stamer lay on 
the grass, a little way off, doing 
nothing, in lazy luxuriance, watch- 
ing the active, summer-robed mai- 
dens; watching one rather from 
under the eaves of his hat; the 
youngest and smallest of all the 
maidens, as she passed hither and 
thither, freighted with buns and 
steaming mugs, taking, sometimes, 
cautious arrow-swift peeps in his 
direction. 

Much as Dare looked down 
upon ,his sisters, and thoroughly 
good order as he kept them in, he 
was, in reality, mortally afraid of 
them now—afraid of Augusta’s sharp 
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eyes, so he gave them no occasion 
against him, as he lay there, paying 
no attention to any woman under the 
sun, having given no sign that he 
was aware of Kate’s presence be- 
yond a formal shake of the hand and 
a brace of languid remarks about the 
weather. But this neglect did not 
pain her, as the former one had done, 
for his eyes were upon her, and his 
eyes were to her as the sun is to the 
earth. Their warmth ‘stirred her up 
to be so busy and laudably bene- 
volent; perhaps if he had been 
away she might have been idle and 
slack-handed; but I do not know. 
I may do her injustice in that. Her 
thick, white muslin frock was as 
common and plain as a frock could 
be, and had been washed ever so 
many times; but, for all that, how 
close it sat, without a crease, to that 
well-sculptured form, how clearly it 
defined the outline of that ravishing 
bust. And the sun kissed her hair, 
and her soft throat, and her hamds— 
kissed away as if he never could be 
sated, and made Dare quite jealous. 
He would be a lucky Moslem that 
should have hissherbet brought him b 

such a houri. The hymn came to end, 
I have said ; the last nasal hallelujah 
became the property of the past, and 
it was intimated to Cambria’s sons 
and daughters by the crinolined 
government school-mistress and the 
lank-haired government school-mas- 
ter that they were at liberty to dis- 
port themselves as seemed good in 
their eyes. So now they werescattered 
all over the pleasant lawns and mea- 
dows playing with a business-like 
vigour, which excited the marvel of 
those elders who had seen them feed, 
and roused envy of their digestive 
powers. 

“T should think we had done our 
duty now,” said Miss Stamer, to the 
company generally. “I suppose we 
may leave the little wretches to their 
own devices. I’m sure another of 
those verses would have killed me 
outright.” 

“ Let’s walk down to the fernery,” 
suggested Augusta ; “I want to show 
Florence my new bit of christata : it 
will make her so envious. Will you 
come, Miss Chester ?” 

So they sauntered away, sweeping, 
trailing-robed, over the grass and the 
buttercups. They went down the 
hill ; but Kate did not “ come tum- 

28 
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bling after,” after the example of Gill. 
She had risen reluctantly from the 
bench, where she sat fanning herself 
with an improvised fan of horse- 
chestnut leaves after her exertions, 
and prepared, with a very ill grace, 
to follow, for what shred of an excuse 
had she for staying behind. But 
that was not Dare’s intention ; his 
turn had come now. He leapt up 
from his comfortable lounging-place, 
came quickly towards her, and said, 
in an eager whisper— 

“Stop here; don’t go off with 
those women. I want you to come 
to the conservatory with me instead. 
Only wait till they’re round the cor- 
ner out of sight. You'll come, Kate, 
won't you?” 

Kate nodded her head. 

“Yes, I'll come,” she said; and 
she sat down contentedly again, and 
fanned herself with fresh vigour. 

“There, they’re gone now,” said 
Dare, drawing a long breath of plea- 
sure as the last petticoat disappeared 
round a bend in the drive; “and 
now let’s have a look at you after all 
these days.” 

And he did take one of those 
long, unshackled looks he loved ; his 
eyes, after their three days’ fast, were 
ravenous, and feasted now, royally. 
Kate stood before him, as good and 
docile a little creature as could be 
seen, with her hands folded, and her 
eyelashes caressing her cheek; on ap- 
proval, like a Circassian slave at the 
market of Constantinople. 

“ Will that do?” she said, at last, 
looking up inquiringly, with a laugh. 

And it would have been insulting 
to those features then to say that 
that erring, retroussé nose, and that 
briefest of brief upper lips were 
piquant, they were piquancy’s self. 

“Not near,” replied Dare’s low 
voice, with strong emphasis. 
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“Well, then, it must,” rejoined 
Kate, laughing again, provokingly 
and provocatively. “You are un- 
reasonable ;” and a devil of coquetry 
entered into her, and she half covered 
her face with the broad horse-chestnut 
fan. “I thought we were going to 
the conservatory,” said she, peeping 
between the leaves at her com- 
panions. 

“All in good time,” said Dare, 
coolly, becoming master of the fan, 
and tossing it to the winds of heaven. 
“ But before we go you'll be so good 
as to put on your hat, child, or you'll 
be burnt all manner of colours,” he 
added, affecting airs of ownership 
which felt uncommonly pleasant. 

His Circassian must not have her 
white skin tanned. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” 
said Kate, rebelliously. “I don't 
pam if ’m burnt the colour of your 

at !” 

“T should like to see you then,” 
said Dare ; and his lips curved into 
one of his gleaming laughs. “ What 
a dear little nigger you would make. 
But come,” said he, not accustomed 
to have his will run counter to, fully 
intending to be obeyed this time, 
“put on your hat; there’s a good 
child ;” and he picked it up off the 


grass. 

“No, I will not,” replied Kate, 
with great distinctness of utterance, 
setting her small teeth firmly, im- 
pelled thereto still by the demon of 
soqneny and she smiled, defiant 
and saucy, and kicked away her ill- 
used head-gear. 

“You wicked little thing !” said 
Dare, vexed and bewitghed. “ You'll 
make me put it on myself, and tie it 
under your obstinate little chin.” 

But this awful threat he did not 
put in execution, and Kate, hatless, 
won the day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Orr they strolled then, as slowly as 
two people with the right comple- 
ment of legs apiece could stroll, in 
the direction of the conservatory ; 
and as it was not much more thap a 
hundred paces off, even they got there 
before long. And how marvellously 

leasant it was when they were fairly 
inside that ‘‘ box where sweets com- 
pacted lie ;’ how almost oppressive, 


overpowering, the fragrance of the 
warm damp atmosphere, where a 
thousand sweet smells strove perpe- 
tually for the mastery. There, side 
by side, gathered from the far east 
and the far west, blossomed and 
reigned Nature’s most regal flower- 
daughters. Gorgeous, stately flowers, 
that had hithertorevealed their pas- 
sionate hearts, fold after fold, to the 
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fainting air of some cloudless, rain- 
less, brazen tropic sky, now poured 
forth all their sweets; put on all 
their brilliant apparel, under our 
watery,’sickly sunbeams. There great 
dark leaves, moss-green, rose-veined, 
drooped heavy with their own weight. 
There crimsons and scarlets burned 
and flamed, imperial, with a depth 
and intensity of colour which our 
dear, pale-faced northern flowers 
never dreamed of putting on. What 
of man’s devising can be more intoxi- 
cating than one of these temples dedi- 
cated to rich odours and brave tints ; 
and, when there stands, in this tem- 
le, among these gorgeous flowers, a 
ovely woman—lovely, with the ripe 
womanly development of one of 
Titian’s Venuses, not with’ the 
threadpaper prettiness of modern 
young ladies—the subjugation of the 
senses may be supposed to be com- 
plete? Kate was in ecstasies. She 
ran hither and thither, poking her 
little nose, first into one, then into 
another. 

“* Delicious !” she cried, “ wonder- 
ful. I wish I was gardener here” 
(sniff, sniff). “ Flowers are one of 
the very few weak points in my cha- 
racter (sniff, sniff). Oh,oh!’ The 
wealth of enjoyment there was in that 
last “ Oh !” beggars description. 

“Well, you certainly are a tiger 
for smelling,” called out Dare at last, 
from the comfortable position he had 
taken up on a rustic seat with 
wooden very ingeniously con- 
torted in a sort of elephantiasis. 
“There, you’ve gone the round of 
them all now about seven times. 
Do come and sit down here ; I want 
to talk to you.” , 

Kate took two more sniffs, and then 
came and filled the situation indi- 
cated. 

Dare rested his arm on the much 
twisted wooden back behind her, and 
prepared for a snug chat. 

“You have not told me yet,” he 
began, sinking his voice to that low 
soft. key which made tender things 
sound so infinitely more tender. 
“You have not told me yet, how 
much you have missed me these last 
few days.” 

Kate, very rudely, took no notice 
of this question. She was much in- 
terested in drawing an ingenious de- 
sign on the pavement, with the point of 
one of the afore-mentioned natty little 
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boots. Let us hope she did not hear 
it. At last the silence became rather 
a weight to her, so she lifted up her- 
self, and asked with great irrele- 
“Slee 

““Where’s the rose you said you 
wanted to show me?” 

“Oh, hang the rose,” replied Dare. 
laughing ; “there is not one that 1 
know of ; but come, Kate, you have 
not answered my question yet. How 
much did you missme? Very badly 
or rather badly, or only a little? 
know you did miss me a little,” he 
added, confidently, smoothing down, 
with big, leisurely fingers, the great 
silky brown moustache which was the 
one beauty of his ugly face. “So 
come, confess it, there’s a good child. 
You know it is horribly wicked to tell 
fibs. You'll go to some awfully bad 
place if you do.” 

“ Well, it was rather dull,” owned 
Kate, reluctantly dropping the words 
out very slowly, one after another, as 
if they were forced out of her ; “ but 
oh!” she went on, more quickly, 
lookin uP, as a remembrance of her 
woes flashed back upon her, “I’ve 
got such bad news to tell you! some- 
thing that happened since you went 
away.” 

™ I suppose that valuable door-mat 
of a dog of yours has broken his le 
or tumbled into a fit,” cebantiae 
Dare, with the same condescending 
sort of petting pity one might express 
towards a child whose doll had begun 
to bleed sawdust. 

“No; worse than that,” replied 
Kate, shaking a sage, Lord Burleigh 
head. “Oh, you'd never guess; it 
is that we are going away on Monda 
next, instead of when I told you,” 
and she added another stroke or two 
to the device on the pavement. 

“ Going away !” said Dare, without 
a grain of the anticipated dismay in 
his tones, in a voice so cool—the 
eldest son of indifference—that Kate 
looked up, astonished and staggered, 
to see whether his face did not give 
the lie to his ice-cold words. But no ; 
he did not look a bit vexed ; he was 
smiling ; a smile not only executed 
by the lips, but consented to and 
shared in by all the harsh dark fea- 
tures. 

“And I’m sure we shall never 
come back again,” pursued Kate, bit- 
terly disappointed, but still nourish- 
ing a faint hope that he had not 
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taken in the meaning of her words. 
(He must be strangely altered, if 
that does not move him, she 
thought). 

“ Indeed,’ answered Dare, with 

lite interest ; calmly as he might 
thave heard of the going away of 
Daddy Piggott ; and the smile still 
hovered over the swart face and 
brightened it. 

ate could not dissimulate what 
she felt, even to save her life. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why I 
told it you as bad news to you, or to 
any one else either. I told stories ; 
it is not bad news,” and she turned 
her face away, pettishly ; leaving 
only for Colonel Stamer’s considera- 
tion a very neat parting down the 
back of her head, and much fuzzy hair. 

* And you don’t know any of the 
people we know, and you never go 
up to town,” said Dare, with a fund 
of unrestrained amusement, and a 
much greater fund of restrained some- 
thing else, in his voice ; “so I don’t 
suppose we shall ever meet again.” 

**Oertainly not, I should say,” 
answered Kate, with tragic solem- 
nity ; very firm and distinct at the 
“ certainly ;” very shaky and weak at 

“ >» 

“Well, then, Kate,” said Dare, 
liking to prolong his pleasure, and 
watching her as a cat does a mouse, 
“T suppose we may consider our ac- 
quaintance as come to an end, mayn’t 
we ?” and the bad, bold eyes read off 
her poor tell-tale face like a book. 

Where were all the short-lived 
little coquetries now ? 

“T suppose so,” answered Kate, 
and she lifted the green eyes to his 
cruel face, and they shone through 
two big tears, clear and pellucid as 
ocean water over yellow sand, on a 
shining day. 

Kate did not look pretty when 
she cried, any more than any other 
woman under the sun ; her nose got 
red and her eyelids swelled like any 
other young lady’s ; but she was not 
erying now. Those tears were never 
shed, and had no successors. 

Dare set his teeth hard for a nin- 
ute, and drew in his breath, deter- 
minately; keeping shut the sluice- 
gates of the great flood that was 
surging, boiling, raging within him, 
which he would have to give into 
soon. Not yet, not yet! One mo- 
quent more, 
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“No more walks, Kate,” said the 
mellow voice, when at length its 
owner could persuade it to speak at 
all ; and it sounded to Kate as utterl 
sad as the knell that goes toll, toll, 
from the church close by, when the 
funeral is winding slow and black up 
the hill. 

“No more,” replied Kate, choked ; 
and it seemed impossible but that 
those two tears» must have many 
successors. 

“ T shall have to moon about with 
my sisters, shan’t I, Kate? Won't 
it be dull? And who'll you walk 
with?” asked Dare, tormentingly, 
feeling that he could not go on in 
this strain much longer. 

“ Nobody,” answered Kate, nearly 
broken - hearted at the turn things 
had taken; so different to what she 
had pictured them. 

** Nobody,” repeated Dare : “ poor 
little lonely Kate !” 

It was no use talking, she could 
not bear it any longer; the compas- 
sion of that rich falling cadenced 
voice stabbed her; he was pitying 
her for loving him so much. She got 
up hastily, intending to rush off 
blindly somewhere ; it did not mat- 
ter where ; what did she care if she 
did meet all those women, and they 
knew all about her ? 

“Stop, Kate,” said Dare, then 
catching hold of her by the hand, 
and the change in his tones made 
her cease her agonizing pleadings. 

“ Let me go; let me go.” 

The flood was rising up now in him 
higher, higher; taking giant steps ; 
fiercer than ever it surged and boiled ; 
he could not stand against it any 
longer. It was stronger than he. 
Devils are mightier than men. What 
good wasting one’s strength wrestling 
with them? He gave in. 

“ Don’t you think, Kate,” he said ; 
and the mounting flood made his 
voice very husky, “that as we are 
going to part so soon, we had better 
say good-bye now ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kate, standing 
there captive, dazed, and not know- 
ing exactly what she said. 

“And how do friends bid each other 
good-bye, Kate?” asked Dare again. 

He could not speak above a deep 
whisper now; and the light he had 
been keeping out of his eyes with 
such difficulty, blazed full in them ; 
lurid, like a watchfire on a dark night, 
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“TJ don’t know,” said Kate, mis- 
tily, with the shade of something 
that was coming dim on her soul. 

“Ts it this way, Kate ?” came the 
low whisper, shaken and hurried; 
and off went the last rag of restraint, 
and he wrapped his arms around her 
as she stood before him, tighter, 
tighter, till they were as fetters of 
iron binding her ; and the strain that 
fulfilled the wild longing, the burn- 
ing dreams of weeks, was quite pain- 
ful ; and he bent down his Tend from 
its stately height to her small uplifted 
face, nearer, nearer, till their lips met, 
and were joined in a wedlock so fast, 
so long enduring, so firm, that it 
seemed as if they never could be di- 
vorced again. Such a kiss as the 
one that Fatima spake of— 


** Once he drew 
In one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 


Silence, except that the flowers 
rustled their leaves, and waved their 
bright heads sympathetically. They 
had seen something of that kind before, 
when they lived in the Tropics. At 
last Dare spoke, husky-voiced yet, 
holding his prize still in her iron 
bondage, as if he never intended to 
loose her out of that strong prison 
again. 

“ Kate, do you love me? I don’t 
know why I ask; I know you do, 
but I like to hear you say so.” 

“ Yes,” replied Kate, almost inau- 
dibly, drunk witha sense of her own 
bliss. 

“ Say, yes, Dare,” urged he again ; 
for having now succumbed for good, 
he felt as if he never could have 
enough of clasping her there to him- 
self ; never could be sated with kiss- 
ing her. 
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“Yes, Dare,” replied she, obedi- 
ently ; more inaudibly than ever. 

“ Much or little, Kate ?” asked he 
again, with hoarse-toned, exacting 
fervour. 

“Much,” said Kate, briefly. 

“ How much ?” asked he, thirsting 
to have her own voice make her alto- 
gether his for ever and ever. 

Kate, being thus catechised, took 
courage. 

“Oh, why do you ask me?” she 
said, and she gazed right up in those 
wells of liquid fire, his eyes, and was 
not a bitterrified of themnow. “ Why 
I love you better than anything or 
anybody in this or any other world: 
better, oh, much better, than my own 
soul ; so well that I am quite fright- 
ened at myself sometimes,” and a 
shadow fell on the rapt green eyes. 

“ Darling,” whispered Dare, satis- 
fied at last; and indeed it would 
have been very odd if he had not 
been. “And how much do you sup- 
pose I love you, Kate ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Kate, having 
subsided into shyness, after making 
her declaration. 

“Somuch,” said he, with condensed 
passion, and the heavy brows drew 
together in the intensity of his emo- 
tion, “that I'd cut your dear little 
soft throat here, this very minute, 
if I thought any other man would 
ever kiss you again as I have done 
to-day.” 

I’ve done. I’m tired of writing 
about love-making. When two peo- 
ple have climbed up to the extremest 

innacle of insane bliss, it is best to 
eave them alone there. They come 
tumbling down quick enough, with- 
out any one’s help; and so there I 
leave Dare and Kate. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SunDAY morning, in June, by the sea- 
side. Rest for the bathing machines ; 
rest for the abominably overworked, 
ricketty-legged riding horses; rest 
for the numberless donkeys ; rest for 
the wooden spades ; rest for every- 
thing and everybody. Sunday morn- 
ing, with that peculiar peacefulness, 
that freedom from bustle and tur- 
moil which our fancy is apt to im- 
pute to every object in earth and 
sea and sky on that one day. A 
peacefulness which is merely and 


entirely the daughter of our own 
imaginations ; prone to project their 
feelings and sensations on all inani- 
mate objects around them, which has 
no foundation in reality. Itis a very 

ardonable freak of the imagination, 

think, on such a Sunday as the one 
I am going to talk about. The sky 
anal to rise higher, clearer, bluer 
than its wont; making one vast 
cathedral of the one universal Catho- 
lic faith for men to fall down and 
worship their God in; that great 
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dome which those mighty forefathers 
of ours, the Normans, with a noble 
_ of imitation, tried to copy in 
those round arches of theirs Thich 
still stand, in their solid stateliness, 
monuments of their veneration and 
their zeal. The sea, too, had put on 
its Sunday garb of quiet ; it had laid 
aside all its smiles, its dimples, and 
its sparkles, all the weapons of its 
coquetry, and exchanged them for a 
most sweet gravity. There it lay, 
smooth and waveless, as a stagnant 
inland pool. But there was nothing 
of stagnation in this gravity. Rather 
it seemed as if the ocean was looking 
up in solemn contemplation to the 
heavens, 


“held in holy quiet, still.” 


She had fallen into a nun-like, St. 
Agnes sort of humour, which suited 
her marvellously well. It is near 
church time, and the bells are giving 
out their voices; those bell-tones 
which seemed so passing merry and 
jocund to some, so unutterably sad 
to others ; the church’s full chimes, 
and the Wesleyan’s one shrill tinkle 
mingling. amicably together. And 
the road up to Aber Tynach, that 
road which is always so cool and 
refreshing in summer ; so shady and 
windless on winter days; that road 
where the ivy hangs great dark-green 
nosegays over the wall to the passers 
by ; how much more thronged than 
usual it is. Along it all Pen Dyllas is 
streaming saunteringly in their Sun- 
day best. Comfortable fathers and 
mothers of families, broad-backed, 
well-to-do, who have been getting 
fat in each other’s society for the 
last twenty or thirty years; young 
men in lavender gloves and infini- 
tesimal prayer-books ; young women 
of vast circumference, in crisp, well- 
starched Sunday dresses, and para- 
sols that rival the hues of the prism ; 
each group chattering away about 
the trifles which were of such in- 
terest to it, and such caviare to all 
the others. And all the chatting and 
laughing went on, unconsciously, in a 
more subdued key than on other 
days ; for is not it Sunday, apd are 
not we going to church ? 


“ On to God's house the people pressed, 
Passing the place where all must rest, 
Each entered like a welcome guest.” 


The bells have ceased their calling 


but too Well.” 
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and inviting now, for the feast is 
ready and the guests are set; the 
dissenting tinkle has the field all to 
itself. The stream of people has 
flowed inside the gray, weather- 
beaten walls, and made a many- 
coloured pool there, all but a few 
hopelessly belated ones who come in, 
puting and perspiring, towards the 
second lesson. And the chants rise 
and fall in mellow cadences; the 
voices of the choir distinct and sepa- 
rate each from the other, but well 
blended, for, for a wonder, it is a 
good choir; resting on, as it were, 
and supported by the organ’s “mono- 
tonous undertone.” And the psalms, 
the sweet singer’s glad verses, swell 
out jubilant ; and now we have got 
to the litany, and everybody has gone 
down on their knees, and is burying 
their head in their pocket handker- 
chief or their coat sleeve according 
to the sex, and finding it very hot 
and exceedingly uncomfortable. The 
grand simple words go up to heaven 
reverently as they do every Sunday— 
“Tn the hour of death, and in the 
day of judgment, good Lord, deliver 
us.” Solemnest of all the solemn 
petitions the Church offers to her 
Spouse! I wonder to how many 
those words were as husks and chaff ; 
to how many the very pith and mar- 
row of their soul’s being. The par- 
son has put on his black gown now, 
and is gone up into his pulpit, and 
all the. congregation try to settle 
themselves in positions as little tor- 
turing as the over full pews, and the 
hard seats, and the June sun will let 
them. Kate Chester’s green eyes are 
fixed upon the ceiling as if in rapt 
attention, as she sits there close to 
the door, on an humble bench be- 
tween Margaret, pink - bonneted, 
wakeful, on the one side, and Blount, 
tawny-haired, drowsy, on the other. 
The good man, after St. Paul’s pat- 
tern, “reproves, rebukes, exhorts ; 
reasons of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come ;” tells loath- 
ingly of the dross, and the filth, and 
the weary hollowness of this earth’s 
joys ; of that death into whose jaws 
we fall, hundreds of us, every hour 
that beats, — lovingly upward ; 
beseeches all with eager zeal to set 
their feet on the lowest rung of that 
steep ladder that scales the sky. 

“A beautiful sermon,” ey 
said ; and Kate sat entranced, wit 
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rapt green eyes, and did not hear one 
word of it. She was saying over 

ain all that wonderful dialogue 
that was spoken yesterday among 
the flowers ; when lips did more and 
better than speak ; was inventing a 
yet more entrancing dialogue for to- 
night ; was wondering whether that 
was Dare’s or Guy’s coat-sleeve which 
she saw up the vista of the long aisle, 
resting easefully on the door of the 
Stamers’ big pew. Only twenty, and 
all her trou S over already. What 
a lie to say that the course of true 
love never ran smovth. A whole 
lifetime with Dare before her, sixty 
years, perhaps, or at all events, fifty; 
and what an immense time fifty years 
was. Why, old Daddy Piggott was 
only fifty. And they'd be buried 
together, when they died, in the Sta- 
mer vault, so close that, in a few 
years, people could not distinguish 
the dust of one from the dust of the 
other. And one monument should 
be put up to them both, somewhere 
amongst those frightful cenotaphs 
and hatchments that are looking 
down now, grim, on the party of live 
Stamers below. The inscription 
should be in English that everybody 
might know how Dare Stamer and 
his wife Catherine Stamer departed 
this life on the same day, and now 
lie buried underneath this chancel. 
Kate had not quite satisfied herself 
with the wording of this inscription, 
when she was conscious that the 
sermon had come to an end, by every- 
body rising. And the benediction 
has fallen soft on the ear, and all 
are flowing out again into the cool 
sharehepare, Kate lingers in God’s 
Acre, as the Germans call it, where 
the grasses are waving and swaying 
as joyfully in the June breeze as they 
could in a less serious place, where 
each green mound and small in- 
equality in- the smooth turf marks 
the spot where some one is waiting, 
waiting ; where 


SUNDAY evening now ; evening ser- 
vice over, and all the church-goers 
trying to cool their hot cheeks, after 
the close, stuffy pews, in the breeze 
that comes so freshly now from some- 
where over the waves. ae 
is on the shore; all the élite and all 
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“Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Kate strays from tomb to tomb, 


‘willing to delay her going; marks 


the neglected rose and the choked 
wallflower, that tell of a love that 
has waned ; reads the uncouth verses, 
the consoling words of promise ; 
reads the dates when John Hughes, 
and Robert Jones, and Hugh Owens 
said good-bye to earth with eyes that 
did not see them. Her patience is 
rewarded at last. A big man comes 
out of the low porch in a tall hat, 
and a faultless Sunday coat that sits 
like wax to his magnificent figure ; 
comes out quickly, and strides over 
the graves to her side. A big man, 
who has been pushing and hurrying 
through the issuing crowd, with dark 
browed impatience, towering like 
King Agamemnon among the Achae- 
ans, a full head and shoulders over 
most of them. 

“‘ Here you are, darling,” he says, 
hurriedly, when he gets up to her. 
“T could not get out before, and I 
cannot stay a second now, for Augusta 
is hurrying out to spy after me as 
quick as she can,” and he cast a black 
look, half of dread, half of bitter anger 
at the door behind him ; “ but I was 
bent on seeing you, Kate, to tell you 
you must meet me to-night at eight 
o'clock, on the shore, by the bridge 
across the railway. Now don’t fail 
on any account; remember, eight 
o'clock exactly.” 

She says “ Yes,” and puts out a 
small gray glove for him to shake. 
He just touches it, and then turns 
away quickly, and strides back lei- 
surely, in time to receive Miss Au- 
gusta coming in haste out of the 
porch, with a scowl, which shows 
that young lady she has again been 
found out. And Kate strolls home, 
demure and decorous, perfectly satis- 
fied with the manner in which morn- 
ing service is conducted at Aber 
Tynach church. 
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the non-élite ; those who on week 
days are divided between drives in 
little hired carriages, mountain ram- 
bles, and railway excursions, are all 
poured out on the beach. Maidser- 
vants are conducting boisterous flir- 
tations with loutish, slouching youths, 
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in a sort of mongrel, quasi-nautical 
attire. Uncouth hobble-de-hoys and 
shrill “gamins” are parading about 
in noisy, loud laughing parties, luring 
any unwary dog they may meet into 
the water with far-thrown, splashing 
stones. The sun was preparing for 
his daily death; but dying with slow 
majesty, as a king should die. Even 
though he was “‘in extremis,” his face 
kept so much of its own brightness 
that you could not look at it yet with 
steady, undazzled eyes; all his fire 
rays were round him still, going down 
to meet extinction with him in the 
baths of ocean. And from him a tre- 
mulous, fluctuating path of rose and 
flame led over the waters, as if all 
seas and floods wanted still to com- 
memorate the blessed feet that once 
walked Galilee’s dark waves so many 
ebbing years ago. The sea still kept 
her sweet Sunday gravity ; all her 
innumerous smiles laid aside till to- 
morrow—not one curving her cheek. 
Lovingly, she stretched out her arms 
to embrace the slow descending sun 
(his strength so nigh spent now), and 
invited him to sleep, quiet and cool, 
all night on her breast. The moon 
climbed shy and silent meanwhile up 
the dusk summer sky, over the shoul- 
der of a low hill, at the head of the 
quiet valley, and blushed red and 
warm under the sun’s regal eyes, 
though it was but an expiring gaze 
he could give to “that orbed maiden” 
now. The great level sand-plains 
stretched away, yellow and brown- 
streaked, so smooth and ridgeless, 
that one could fancy that elves and 
fairies would be whirling round in 
airy circles on their shining surface, 
when everybody else was in bed and 
asleep. I have said that all Pen 
Dyllas was out on the beach, and so 
they were ; that part of the beach 
which was just opposite the place 
itself, and for about a quarter of a 
mile on each side of it, in both direc- 
tions. But further on there was 
stillness and untrodden flats—unpeo- 
led as Sahara itself. The gulls had 
it all to themselves here, at least, to 
speak exactly, nearly all to them- 
selves ; for there were just two peb- 
ple besides, whom it seems hardly 
worth while mentioning. A big, dark 
gentleman, and a small fair lady 
sauntering along, asif most decidedly 
not engaged in a walking wager. 
*Qome away from here, Kate,” 
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Dare had said, when Kate had first 
joined him, obedient to his injunc- 
tions, exactly on the stroke of eight; 
and the dark face had a preoccupied, 
angered look upon it, as if its posses- 
sor had just been crossed in some- 
thing he desired. “There’s no possi- 
bility of having any peace or privacy 
in this abominable hole. There’s not 
a spot where one can have the small- 
est chance of being left alone. These 
snobs,” he said, raising his voice a 
little, so that the aforesaid snobs 
might hear, “seem as if they had 
never seen a lady, or a gentleman 
either, before !” 

This was not all. Dare’s conceit. 
There was some slight foundation in 
fact for his wrath, as he glared ire- 
fully at a couple of innocuous young 
haberdashers, who were turning their 
heads back, to look, with admiring 
interest, at two figures, which were 
made after a cut not common in Pen 
Dyllas. So he had hurried her away 
from among the honest, fat burghers, 
and the comfortable Sunday-ciothed 
tradespeople, beyond the last group 
of gossiping women and befurbelowed 
children; on and on, further still, 
round the base of a little rugged hill 
that, inspring tides, standsankle deep 
in salt-water, out of sight of the 
sauntering families—out of sight of 
the little cottage by the railway—out 
of sight of Pen Dyllas itself; saying 
hardly anything, either of them, as 
they passed along ; for Dare seemed 
to have got a silent fit upon him, and 
Kate, chameleon-like, took her colour 
from him. Her love was not exact- 
ing ; with Elaine, she could have 
said, 

“Nay, but near thee, dear lord, I am at rest.” 


Nothing but sea-gulls now round the 
sheltering corner of this little hill— 
ubiquitous sea-gulls, and Dare stops 
short, and heaves a deep sigh out of 
his great chest, and says, 

“There, we're safe from inquisitive 
snobs now, I think, Kate. Let's sit 
down here and rest.” 

So they sat down on a heap of 
stones, and Dare took off his hat, and 
threw it beside him, and pushed off 
the dark rings of hair, not allowed to 
be long enough to amount to curls, 
from off his wide, deep-lined brow; 
and, for a space, they both sat silent, 
looking out over the broad, blue desert 
before them, with gravity in their 
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ore But their gravity was not of 
the same sort in its inward workings, 
though it was alike in its outward 
manifestations. Kate’s rose out of 
her deep gladness; the weight of 
which was so heavy that it crushed 
out all desire for light laughter, and 
little jokes, and pretty playfulnesses. 
One does not laugh when one is most 
blessed. She was holding communion 
and talk with this great bliss within 
her now, trying to take its measure 
and its. weight, trying to feel how 
wide it spread, trying to fathom the 
depth of the sea of passion, that lay 
calm and untempest-shaken now in 
her breast, and failing utterly. Dare’s 
gravity was not so simple in its origin ; 
it was of a more compound character; 
it had two parents. One was the 
strongest, wildest joy he had ever felt, 
or ever could feel, and the other the 
bitterest annoyance he had ever ex- 
perienced in all his thirty years of 
evil doing. He had to-day been 
thwarted, and bored, and badgered ; 
roused in fact into one of his worst 
rages by a combined attack on the 
part of his relatives. ‘“‘D—n them 
all,” he was saying now, with gentle- 
manlike, pious affection. Moreover, 
he was registering an inward vow— 
an oath, not loud, but deep as his 
being’s self, that let hini be nagged 
and worried and bullied, and set. up- 
on by his father, by his mother, by 
his brother, by his sisters, by his 
uncles, by his aunts, by his cousins, 
and by any one else who chose to try 
together or severally, that no human 
power should avail to take little Kate 
out of his fast-enclosing arms again. 
What! after having gone thus far— 
after those kisses yesterday among 
the flowers, those kisses which had 
made his blood rush and surge so 
madly, that it seemed as if it never 
could flow quiet and sluggish again— 
should ce his own act and deed, 
refrain henceforth, for evermore, from 
any repetition of that most intoxicat- 
ing draught ; just taste it, and then 

our away the rest. That would not 
be much after Dare Stamer’s fashion, 
assuredly, He knew as much about 
self-denial as I know about Sanscrit. 
Why, he positively thirsted for this 
girl—a parching, burning thirst, which 
could never be slaked till he had her 
utterly to himself, body and soul, for 
ever andever. It would have been 
all very well to talk of giving her up 
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a fortnight ago; but now, all the men 
upon earth, and all the devils in hell, 
should not snatch her away out of his 
grasp. She must be made his, and 
that soon ; and the deed should be 
done without any delay; before they 
had time to set up their infernal hue- 
and-cry after him. And he closed 
his lips tight on one another as he so 
resolved. He was better now, and 
turned round to Kate. 

“T’m a dull fellow to take a walk 
with, aint I, Kitty ?’ he asked ; and’ 
his stern, ill-tempered mouth relaxed 
into a smile, that was quite gentle. 
“Here I have been sitting for the 
last half hour, never uttering to you 
a word. It wasa great mistake your 
not taking Guy instead of me. Why, 
he’d have jawed away by the hour 
to you.” 

“You could never be a dull fellow 
to me,” said Kate, very openly, with 
sweet flattery, which was yet bare 
truth. “Ishould not be a bit dull 
if you were to sit here all night till 
the sun comes up again over there ;” 
and she pointed to the east. She did 
not see why she should keep that irk- 
some cloak over her love any longer 
now ; there was no need for it. 

“So you like to be with me, little 
Kate, do you?’ asked Dare, who 
never could hear this formula repeat- 
ed too often; and he picked up a 
stone and aimed it at an inoffensive 
gull that had come unwarily close : 
however he did not hit it. 


“Of course I do,” replied Kate, 
with a ridiculous imitation of one of 
Dare’s frowns ; “and you know that 
as well as I do, only you like to hear 


me make a fool of myself.”” Another 
gull came quite close with impunity 
now ; for Dare’s eyes had found their 
favourite resting place. 

“So you like me, do you?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Kate, guasi 
impatient. ‘“ How many times must 
I tell you so?” 

“You're rather singular in your 
opinion, Kate,’ he went on; “most 
a do not like me,” he said, with 

aughty indifference as to what any- 
body thought of him; they say I’m 
asulky, ill-conditioned sort of beggar.” 

“T don’t care how sulky you are,” 
replied Kate stanchly. “I’m sure 
you can get into dreadful rages, 
nobody that had seen you frown 
could doubt that ; but I don’t mind 
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that at all. I would not have you 
altered if I could. 

*'You’ve the bad taste to like me, 
sulks and all, eh, Kate?” said Dare, 
with a deep-pleased laugh ; and then 
it occurred to him that she was 
absurdly and disagreeably far off ; 
and he stretched out an arm, and 
pulled her gently to him. “ Are you 
contented now, you small person ?” 
he asked, with tender possessiveness ; 
“or are you very anxious to get away! 
not that I should let you if you were.” 
He liked to feel her little heart beat 
against him ; it was such an odd sen- 
sation. 

“Perfectly contented,” said Kate, 
with great candour, and then silence 
reigned yet alittle while again. The 
sea creeps up a few yards nearer, 
with stealthy ripples; the sun is 
almost gone; there is hardly any- 
thing remaining of him, but the bright 
memory he has left in the western 
sky. "And the moon steals up higher 
and higher, looks down on the lovers, 
and dashes some of her white light 
on that full recumbent form, and 
under those green eyes. Then Kate 
picked herself up out of Dare’s arms, 
and said suddenly to him, looking 
quite excited at some thought that 
had just visited her. “Dare, do you 
remember that day you met me in 
the road ?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Dare, 
drawing her back into her former 
situation again. “What a wicked, 
tantalizing little sinner you were that 
day, Kate !” 

‘*Was I?” said Kate, smiling a 
satisfied little smile. “Well, you 
know just before I met you, I had 
been in the wood, oh! for ever so 
long. Oh, Dare, you don’t know 
how wonderfully miserable I was 
that day, such a hullabaloo I made, 
all by myself, because I thought you 
did not care twopence about me!” 
and the thought of her past woes 
interrupted the thread of her narra- 
tive. 

*“ Poor little soft kitten !” he said, 
anid the great prisoning arm tight- 
ened round her waist; “but what 
was the nice little anecdote you were 
going to tell me? do let’s have it.” 

“Why,” said Kate ; “when I was 
there, all by myself, I said such 
wicked things. I said that I wished 
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to myself, for just one month, to be 
always with you; and then afterwards 
I said I should be quite content to 
be lost and miserable, and ruined for 
all ages afterwards. ‘“‘ And since 
yesterday, I have been thinking, 
Dare, that perhaps God has taken me 
at my word, and that I’m going to 
get my bargain. It seems like it, 
doesn’t it ?” she asked, and the green 
eyes looked rather awed and sobered. 
“Well,” she said, shaking off that 
feeling, “even if it is so ; I don’t re- 
pent of my bargain. I'd do it again.” 

“ Superstitious little goose, !” said 
Dare, laying his dark hairy face 
caressingly against her pale smooth 
one. ‘ You shall have me, since you 
think me such a prize, and Heaven 
too, if there is such a place. But 
what have you got to do with 
Heaven now ; plenty of time for that 
yet awhile. You need fot begin to 
other about going there, till you 
are an ugly wrinkled old hag. I'll 
give you up then, willingly enough ; 
but I could not spare you now,” and 
his voice sank to one of the deepest 
of its rich bell tones. 

“T’m glad of it,’ said Kate, not 
caring much whether what she said 
was very impious or not ; “I’m sure 
I don’t want to go there. You are 
not going there, I don’t believe; and 
it would be very dreary without you.” 

(“Oh, Kate, how fast you’ve run 
down the hill this last week ; you’d 
have shuddered to say that ten days 
ago.”) That word “ dreary,” recalled 
Dare to asense of his own afflictions ; 
of the worries lying couchant, ready 
to spring upon him so soon as he 
should re-enter the hospitable portals 
of Tlyn Castle. He brnodeh over 
them for a little bit, and then spoke, 
harsh voiced and stern, (for his spirit 
was in the gall of bitterness just 
then), harsh voiced, even to the small 
woman, whose utter surrender would 
have made him merciful. 

“ You talk a great deal about your 
love for me, Kate. You have none 
of the pretty little mock coynesses that 
most women affect. You speak out 
more openly than many would be 
willing todo. 1 wonder is it all talk, 
all froth, and surface bubbles, or 
would it be of force enough to make 
a sacrifice, even a good big one, that 
should be asked of it?’ and doubt 


and distrust reigned over the rugged * 


features as he spoke. 
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“Try me,” said Kate, briefly, with 
a calmness that was born of a deep 
consciousness of inward strength to 
do anything and dare anything he 
bid her. 

“Are you like other women, I 
wonder, feeble and puny spirited, 
whom a breath will blow away, 
lightly won and lightly lost,” said 
Dare, again, thinking suspiciously 
of the many frail ones whom he had 
seen, as darts running into the hand 
that leaned on them, “or are you 
made of sterner stuff, that would not 
stick at a trifle, for the man you 
loved? Let's look at you, Kate,” 
and he took her small white face 
between his two great hands, and 
read it intently with soul reaching 
steadfast gaze. 

“T don’t know what stuff T’m 
made of, I’m sure,” said Kate, softly, 
rubbing her cheek coaxingly, against 
one of the hands that picture wise 
framed it, “but I know [d stick to 
you through thick and thin.” 

“So you say, Kate; so you say,” 
replied Dare, distrustful still ; “ but 
fou are a woman, and women are 
on to tell lies and drive men mad ; 
could you stand a great test, Kate ; 
a test that other women would wince 
and shrink away from ?” 

“Try me,” again repeated Kate; 
and in the soft voice there was strong 
determination, as she lay there, rest- 
ful, in all the wealth of her dead-leaf 
hair, washed in moonlight on his 
breast. 

‘Perhaps, if I did, you'd fail me ; 
perhaps if [ asked any sacrifice as a 
gift at your hands, you’d answer me 
like other women, with puling objec- 
tions of right and wrong; paltry cut 
and dried maximsabout sinand folly,” 
said Dare, with fierce gloom. 

“You're my right and wrong, Dare, 
now,” returned the soft voice resolute 
still ; resolute to follow wherever he 
should lead on. He was going to 
ask some great sacrifice of herself at 
her hands; something that would 
ruin and slay her in the world’s eyes 
for ever ; well, she would do it thank- 
fully ; he was her world, As for his 
asking anything that would injure or 
wound anyone besides their two 
selves it never occurred to her that 
her Dare could by any possibility do 
that. She patted his silky locks 
with little one tender fingers. 
“ And then, after all, I may find that 
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I have tried you by too hard a test; 
harder than even you can stand ;: 
find it out when it is too late, when 
I have lost you! What shall I do 
then, Kate? Oh God! what shoul 
I do?” and the hard deep-hued face 
looked quite white and drawn at the 
agony of the bare thought of that 
bereavement, that destitution. 

“You'll never lose me unless you 
throw me away,” returned Kate, 
with gentle, tender firmness. “I 
should like to be asked to do some 
hard thing, that you might see how 
easily Pd do it. Nothing could be 
hard to me now—nothing, at least, 
that you’d ask.” 

“Put your arms round my neck, 
Kate,” Dare bid her now, impera- 
tively fond. “Let me feel them 
warm about me. Look up in my face 
and call me ‘Dare,’ like you did 
yesterday in the conservatory ; per- 
1aps it is the last time you'll ever do 
it,” he said, with bitter anticipation, 
fearing so much because he loved so 
much. “Perhaps to-morrow you'll 
call me Colonel Stamer, and bow to 
me,” he added, gnawed with sharp 
pain. “ Perhaps, after I’ve told you 
what I have got to tell you, you will 
not even bow to me.” 

Kate was very obedient. She 
threw those round, firm white arms, 
which she had always considered so 
unpleasantly unbecomingly fat and 
massive, as a close soft sort of com- 
forter round his great knitted throat ; 
she feigned no shyness, no aversion 
to so doing ; she was past the stage 
for such humbug here to-night on 
this lone beach. 

“Dare,” she said, steady and dis- 
tinct ; “my own Dare; the Dare for 
whom I’d have my head cut off, and 
not mind the axe coming down on it 
hardly a bit ; the Dare for whom I'd 
stick at nothing.” 

He kissed her passionately when 
she said that, over and over again ; 
it seemed as if he could not stop. 

“ Darling little witch !” he said at 
last, under his breath, but she heard 
him. “Oh, Kate, you must stick to 
me, indeed,’ he went on with the 
wrecked pathos of a storm-shaken, 
rudderless soul. “ What would be- 
come of me if you did not? What 
should I do if I was to lose my little 
Kate, now when I’ve felt what it is 
to have her?” 

“ Hush, hush, hush, you're talking 
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nonsense,” said Kate, stroking his 
hairy countenance very soothingly. 
“Ts not your little Kate as close to 
you as she can be to you? Is not 
she disgracefully, shamefully willing 
to give up everything and everybody 
for you? What more can she say ?” 

Dare hardly seemed to hear her. 
He was looking out over the sea, that 
the moon had nearly clothed in her 
ghostly shimmering amice ; looking 
out with luminous eyes that had the 
anguish of the fallen archangel writ- 
ten in their bold shadowy depths. 
The stakes were the highest he had 
ever played for; if he lost, he should 
be a bankrupt for life, and the odds 
were against him. Strong to do and 
to dare, as that southern-souled girl 
was for him; he knew she would 
shrink back from the precipice he 
was going to lead her to. Well, 
shrink as she might, she must take 
that dread leap with him to-night. 
He’d force her into the chasm if she 
would not go there of her own accord. 
There was no help for it now; she 
should not go back. So the fiends 
that ruled this man’s soul with a 
continual wearing tyranny whispered 
to him, and he said— 

“Yes,” tothem. “ Whatshould I 
do without the great green eyes that 
have looked away all my heart asnever 
woman-eyes did before?” he went on; 
and the rich organ tones fell shaken, 
and as it were jangled by the inward 
rack. “ What devilries have you been 

ractising on me, you little sorceress ?” 
inquired, almost fiercely of her. 
“You're not beautiful, Kate. I 
doubt your being even pretty. My 
sisters laugh at the idea of your being 
good-looking. You’venofine, straight, 
regular features ; your face has more 
faults than I can count, and yet you 
seem to me the loveliest woman that 
ever drove a man out of his senses.” 

“That's because you are blind,” 
said Kate, smiling; “and I hope 
you'll continue so. You know it is 
to my advantage you should,” and 
she tried to lure him back to cheer- 
fulness by a little feeble attempt at a 
joke. But Dare would not be so lured 

ck ; it would take a good deal to 
haul him out of the abysses’he had 

ot into; there was no joking with 
Bim to-night. 
“Will you vow, Kate?” he asked, 
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taking hold of both her hands, and 
bending down eagerly overher. “ Will 
you swear, by everything you hold 
most sacred, tha, nothing I can tell 
you, nothing that you can hear from 
anybody else about me, nothing that 
can by possibility happen, shall have 
»ower to make you give me up? 
Vill you swear to do anything I bid 
you; anything, however wrong and 
abandoned it may seem in the eyes 
of the humbugging, prudish wall 5 
will you, Kate, will you ?” 

The devil’s fire was in his eyes 
again ; the fire she had been wont to 
shrink under. She had grown worse 
of late, bolder; she did not shrink 
now; she fronted those eyes, un- 
daunted, reckless. 

“Yes,” she said, “of course I will ;” 
and she looked up to Heaven to bear 
her witness. “I swear,” she said, 
“by everything I hold most sacred, 
that nothing that can happen shall 
make me turn away voluntarily, of 
my own accord, from Dare Stamer. 
I swear to refuse nothing that he 
asks of me to-night.” 

Did not it seem as if she must 
be lost, past redemption ; as if she 
was putting the sign and the seal to 
her own black doom? Could in- 
fatuation go to a more frightful point ? 
Dare was intensely relieved at the 
manner in which the victim went to 
the altar ; no need for ropes to drag 
her there ; she ran there, jubilant. 

“Brave little child,” he said, ad- 
miringly. “You are made of the 
right stuff, Kate; stanch to the 
backbone. And now let me tell you 
what has been weighing on my mind 
all this time; let me tell you the 
sacrifice I am going to ask of you. 
I tell you, beforehand, it is a great 
odie greatest you could make. 
I wish I had done the job, I’m sure ; 
I wish to God it was over!” and he 
looked as if the pill was a very bitter 
one to swallow. ‘But come nearer 
to me, Kate, while I talk to you. 
Let me hold you fast, and feel that 
you're not slipping out of my arms, 
little witch as you are.” 

Kate laid down her head on his 
shoulder as if its natural home was 
there, and a very dear home too. 

“There,” said she, with a little 
satisfied sigh, “that ’ll do, I suppose ; 
now, go on.” 
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THE TWILIGHT OF FAITH ; OR, FORESHADOWINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE WRITINGS OF PLATO, 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II, 


Piato has been called an “ Attic 
Moses,”* on account not only of his 
coinciding with him on many points 
in his account of the creation, as we 
have already seen, but also of his 
still more pointed coincidence with 
the canon of the Mosaic law, as we 
will now proceed to examine. The 
counterpart to the third Command- 
ment is to be found in the following 
passage from the “ Leges :’— 


“Let no one who does not wish to be- 
come odious to the gods, perpetrate either 
by word or deed a falsehood, or fraud, or 
adulteration in anything when calling on 
the race of the gods.” 


So, in like manner, we find the 
fifth :— 


‘Let us think, then, as we said a little 
before, that we could not possess a statue 
more honoured by the gods than that of a 
father and grandfather worn down by old 
age, and of mothers and grandmothers pos- 
sessing the same want of power, which 
when anyone honours, the god is glad, for 
otherwise he would not hear him.” 


In Deuteronomy, xix. 14, occurs the 
following injunction:—“ Thou shalt 
not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
mark which they of old time have 
set in thine inheritance.” 

So in the laws of Plato the same 
thing is enjoined thus :— 

“Let no one remove the landmark (yn¢ 
opia) either of his fellow-citizen, or his 
friend, or of a neighbour.”§ 


In Leviticus, xvii. 3 to 6, there is 
an injunction against private sacri- 
fices:—“‘ What man soever there be 
of the house of Israel, that killeth an 
ox, or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or 
that killeth it out of the camp, and 
bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to 
offer an offering unto the Lord before 
the tabernacle of the Lord; blood 
shall be imputed unto that man ; he 
hath shed blood ; and that man shall 


* Clemens. Alex. Strom. lib. i. 


§ Leg. viii. 842 E, || Leg. x. 909 D. 
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be cut off from among his people: 
To the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they 
offer in the open field, even that they 
may bring them unto the Lord, unto 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, unto the priest, and offer 
them for peace offerings unto the 
Lord. And the priest shall sprinkle 
the blood upon the altar of the Lord 
at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and burn the fat for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord.” Soin 
Deuteronomy, xvi. 5:—‘‘ Thou mayest 
not sacrifice the passover within any 
of thy gates which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee: But at the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose to 
place his name in, there thou shalt 
sacrifice,” &c. See also Deut. xii. 13. 

This law is enjoined also by Plato, 
who felt that a general wubhic wor- 
ship tended to bind cane together, 
and to strengthen nationality :— 


‘* Let no one practise secret rites in pri- 
vate dwellings; but when it enters into the 
mind of anyone to sacrifice, let him go to 
the public buildings, and there sacrifice, 
and let him place his offerings in the hands 
of the priests and priestesses, to whom the 
holy ritual is a care.” || 


Another injunction of Plato was 
that the punishment of the father 
ery not be visited upon the chil- 
dren :— 


“ Let not the disgrace and punishment of 
the father follow upon any of the children." 


So in Ezekiel, xviii. 20, it is writ- 
ten :—“ The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father.” 

According to Plato :— 

“Domestic animals by which men have 
been killed, are to be killed in return.”** 


And, according to Moses :—“ If an 
ox gore @ man, or a woman, that the 
die : then the ox shall be surely stoned, 
and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but 


} Leg. xi. 931 D. 
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the owner of the ox shall be quit” 
(Exod. xxi. 28). 

The Platonic view of sin harmo- 
nizes with revealed teaching in many 
points. In the “Republic” he tells us 
it consists in a deviation from the 
divine law ; it is described as a state 
of being where the lower impulses of 
the soul rule the higher ;* it also ap- 

ears to be a sort of inward want of 

armony—a disunion which has its 
outward manifestation in wars, dis- 
sensions, &c.t The effects of sin are 
graphically described :— 

“ Virtue then, as it seems, is a kind of 
health, beauty, and good habit of the soul, 
and vice its disease, deformity, and infir- 
mity.”f 

In John, viii. 34, our Saviour is 
represented as having declared that 
“he who committeth sin is the ser- 
vant of sin,” and Plato says that— 

“ It reduces the soul to slavery.”§ 

“It is the tyranny of the soul.”| 


According to Plato, it robs men of 
their truest and best joys in this life, 
which is the emphatic teaching of the 
New Testament :— 


“When the prudent part of the soul is 
leader, it obtains the truest pleasures; but 
when the other part governs, it does not 
attain to true pleasures." 


Plato attributed many of the errors 
and sins of humanity to an overween- 
ing self-conceit. In Isaiah v. 20, 
there is the following denunciation 
of this folly :—“ Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter! Woe unto 
them that are wise in their own 
eyes !” 

In the “ Alcibiades,” Book L, the 
thought is worked out :— 


“ By this you very well discern that all 
the follies we commit proceed only from 
this sort of ignorance, which makes us 
think we know that of which we are indeed 
ignorant.”** 


Again :— 
“While we do not know ourselves, we 
cannot know either our good or our evil.” tt 
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In the first Epistle of John, ii. 8 to 
11, there is a comparison instituted 
between sin and darkness, and right- 
eousness and light :—“ The darkness 
is past,and the truelight now shineth. 
He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now. He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and 
there is none occasion of stumbling 
in him. But he that hateth his bro- 
ther is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither 
he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes.” 

In the “ Alcibiades,” already al- 
luded to, Plato says :— 

“For by acting unjustiy and looking 
to that which is without god, and full of 
darkness, you will, it is likely, commit acts 
similar to those things.” {t 


In the “ Gorgias,” he says that— 


“ Through injuries and injustice the soul 
becomes marked with scourges and scars.”§§ 


As we have already seen in the 
“ Pheedo,” the remedies Plato laid 
down ‘against sin were the endea- 
vouring to regain the divine likeness, 
the subjugation of the body, the active 
resistance of evil, and the diligent 
pursuit of virtue; these duties he 
repeatedly reiterates in his other 
works :— 

“The divine likeness and resemblance is 
the most beautiful thing in human life.”|}\j 


Our Saviour imposes the same in- 
junction: “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect” 
(Matt. v. 48). 

Plato’s description of a virtuous 
life is like that of the New Testa- 
ment, more especially that of John, 
who calls the life of the soul the 
eternal life in and with God. 

Plato declares the philosophical 
life to be a continued pursuit of learn- 
ing and the attainment of true know- 
ledge ; in this way a man will hate 
falsehood, forsake bodily pleasures, 
narrow-mindedness, have moderate 
desires, &c.9 J 

He urges perseverance in the pur- 
suit after heavenly things—that we 
should, in fact, set our affections on 
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things above. 
cludes thus :— 


“ But if the company will be persuaded 
by me, considering the soul to be immortal 
and able to bear all evil and good, we shall 
always persevere in the road that leads up- 
wards, and shall by all means pursue justice 
in unison with prudence, that so we may 
be found, both to ourselves and the gods, 
both while we remain here, and when we 
afterwards receive rewards, like victors as- 
sembled together, and so both here and in 
that joining which we have described we 
shall be happy.”* 


The “ Republic” con- 


In similar language the Apostle 
writes to the Romans, xii. 1. “I be- 
seech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reason- 
able service. And be not conformed 
to this world ; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect, will of 
God.” 

The war between good and evil 
which goes on in the heart, is thus 
finely depicted :— 

“But this we know that these passions 
are inherent in our nature, and that they 
pull us like nerves or ropes, and being them- 
selves contrary, draw us to contrary actions, 
where virtue and vice are situated apart 
from each other.”+t 


So, in Romans, vii. 23, the 
Apostle says—“ But I see another law 
in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members.” 

Again, in Galat. v. 17.—“ For the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh : and these 
are contrary the one to the other: 
so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” 

Still man must persevere and main- 
tain the conflict with evil bravely :— 

“* The first and best of all victories is for 
aman to conquer himself; but to be van- 
quished by himself is of all things the most 
shameful and vile.” 

Again :— 

** But how will anyone be perfectly tem- 
perate who has not fought with and over- 
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come by reason and labour many pleasures 
and lusts that urge him to act with shame- 
lessness and injustice ?”§ 


Virtue must be pursued, not for the 
profit which may arise from it, but 
for its own sake :— 


“ Justice ought to be pursued for itself, 
not for the rewards to spring from it.” || 


And— 


“We find justice itself to be the best 
reward to the soul." 


There is encouragement for us to 
pursue virtue for— 


“The temperate man is dear to the deity 
because he is similar to him.”** 


Also— 


“Tt seems then that justice and prudence 
are near of being honoured above all things 
by the gods, and by men, too, that have 
any sense. Now, the sensible and just 
are none other than such as know what is 
meet to do and say both towards gods and 


men.” tt 


There is also encouragement in the 
fact that by so doing we shall have 
God on our side in all things :— 


“ And shall we not agree as to the man 
who is beloved of the gods, whatever comes 
to him from the gods will be the best possi- 
ble, unless he has some necessary ill from 
former miscarriage. Then we are to think 
thus of the just man, that if he happens 
to be in penury, or in disease, or in any 
other seeming evils (doxovyvrwy kakwy), 
these things issue to him in something good 
whilst alive or dead, for never at any time 
is he neglected by the gods, who inclines 
earnestly to endeavour to become just, and 
practises virtue as far as possjble for man 
to resemble God.”"ff 


A grand and noble thought, urged 
also aS an encouragement by the 
Apostle to the Romans, viii. 28, who 
says— And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

Plato had also a dim idea of the 
influence of the spirit ; he speaks in 
the ‘“Phedrus” of souls being 
nourished from the mind of the Deity; 
but the most remarkable passage is 
in the “ Meno,” where he seems to 
represent virtue as the work of divine 
operation upon the soul. After show- 
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ing that it was not to be taught, nor 
was it the effect of knowledge raised 
to its highest point, he concludes that 
it must be inspired divinely, thus :— 


“And not less divine of such persons 
should we say that statesmen are, and none 
the less enthusiasts being inspired divinely 
and possessed by the divinity (éimrvoug 
éyrag Kat Karexopevoucg ek Tov O¢ov), 
when in their speeches they direct aright 
many and great things.”* 


The two most striking passages in 
Plato, and upon which the Fathers 
principally based their theory of his 
partial inspiration, are those in one of 
which he intimates that the salva- 
tion of the soul would ultimately 
depend upon a divine interposition ; 
and in the other, describing the treat- 
ment a perfectly just man would 
receive at the hands of the world, 
sketches as it were the crucifixion of 
Christ. The latter of these passages 
occurs first in the order of the text, 
and rung as follows :— 


“The just man thus situated will be 
scourged, tortured, fettered, have his eyes 
burnt out, and having finished suffering all 
kinds of evils, will be executed on the 
cross.” 


The original runs thus :— 


“ Otrw dtaxepevoc 6 Aixavog pacrryweoe- 
rat orpeBdwoera SedHoerat, excavOjcerat 
7 wo0adrpw rerevTwy Tarra Kaka Tabwy 
avackivoudevOnoera.” 


In the other passage he says, speak- 
ing of the corrupting influence of the 
world— 


“Souls, if badly trained, become more 
than commorily depraved. Then, again, if 
it meet with suitable training, it will, of 
necessity, grow up and attain to every 
virtue; but if it be sown in improper soil, 
and grow up and be nurtured accordingly, 
it will become quite the reverse, unless one 
of the gods should by chance come to its 
assistance (dy pH ric airy BonOhnoag Cewy 
rixy)"t 

The course of philosophical inves- 
tigation and study of the human 
heart had led him to this conclusion, 
that human depravity was of such a 
nature that nothing short of the in- 
terposition of divine power could 
save it. The passage needs no cdm- 
ment, but coming from one who had 


* Meno, 99 E. 
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not the light of revelation, but 
guided himself wholly by that of 
reason, claims our serious reflection. 

Plato held the Biblical view of the 
love of money, and, like our Saviour, 
he teaches that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, for a man to be very 
rich and very good. 


“Tt is impossible for people to be very 
rich and good, at least as the many reckon 
rich, for they call those rich who, amongst 
few persons, have possessions valued at the 
greatest amount of money, which even a 
bad man may have. Now, if this be so, 
I will never agree with them that the rich 
man can be really happy if he be not good, 
for it is impossible for one to be very rich 
and very good at the same time.”§ 

Again— 

“ He who is lifted up by his boasting, ex- 
alting himself through his riches or honours, 
and having his soul inflated with insolence, 


is left deserted by the Deity, and soon falls 
into confusion.” || 


“He that exalteth himself shall 
be abased.” 
Lastly— 


“Never conform to the doctrine that a 
man can be rich and temperate at the same 
time.” 


Amputation of limbs to save the 
body was used by Plato as an illus- 
tration in a similar sense to that of 
our Saviour :— 

“ There is a story told, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half. 
But my doctrine is that a person loves 
neither the half nor the whole of anything, 
unless it happens to be somehow good— 
since men are willing to have their feet and 
hands cut off, if their own limbs are deemed 
to be evil: for each person does not hug his 
own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property, and evil the property of others, 
since there is nothing else with which men 
are in love but the good alone.”** 


See Matt. v. 30. 

Inthesame work, the “Convivium,” 
a description of love is given which 
is very sunilar, both in spirit and lan- 
guage, to that of charity (which is 
but the outward manifestation of the 
feeling), by Paul in the thirteenth 
chapter of the first of Corinthians. 
Plato says it is love who— 

“ Advises us of all feelings of alienation, 
and fills us with those of intimacy, or es- 
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tablishes all meetings such as this, and in 
festivals, and dances, and in sacrifices he 
becomes the leader, introducing mildness 
and banishing harshness of manners; the 
friendly giver of good will, the non-giver 
of enmity ; gracious to the good, looked up 
to by the wise, admired by the gods, en- 
vied by those who have no lot in life, pos- 
sessed by those who have; the parent of 
luxury, of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, 
of desire, and regard ; careful of the good, 
regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, in 
wishes, and in speech, the pilot, the en- 
courager, the by-stander, and best saviour ; 
of gods and men, taken altogether, the or- 
nament and leader, the most beautiful and 
best.”* 


A mere cursory inspection of the 
works of Plato, side by side with the 
writings of the A ostle Paul, would 
convince anyone that the latter had 
read, and unconsciously perhaps imi- 
tated, the style of the nee 
There is something in the peculiarly 


oo illustrations contained in the 
pistles—the perfect, distinct vision, 
the earnest reiterations, the thorough 
analysis, the turn of expression, and 
the indescribable, but sensible, swing 
of sentences, which shows that the 
Platonic element had been copiously 


infused into the mental constitution 
of the great Apostle. Take the paral- 
lel passage to the one just given 
from the “Convivium,” where even the 
very pointing is analogous:—“ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind ; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth : but 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away” (1 Cor. xiii. 4). 

The whole of the argument in the 
fifteenth chapter of this Epistle is 
Platonic both in matter, conception, 
and style ; it is the “ee rwy avayrwy 
ra avavria,” or contraries from con- 
traries, of the philosopher, and it is 
enunciated in exactly the same close 
personal style of application, bears 
the same vivida ws animi, which 
characterizes all the climaxes in the 
reasoning of the philosopher. Plato 
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had a clearer idea of conscience in 
the Christian sense than any of the 
heathens, as is evident from many 
passages, but more particularly from 
the following. 

He tells his disciples, that although 
the wicked man may escape social 
punishment, he suffers the pain of 
remorse :— 


“He that commits injustice is more 
wretched than he that suffers, and he that 


is not punished is more wretched than he 
that is.” 


But in any case he must ultimately 
be punished for his injustice :— 


“And him does justice follow—the 
punisher of those who are deserters from 
the divine law.” 


To escape from divine punishment 
is utterly impossible. This is a re- 
markable passage, as it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to two parallel pas- 
sages in the Scriptures:— 


“ Oh, thou youth that thinkest thou art 
neglected by the gods, for he who has be- 
come wicked departs to the more wicked 
souls; but he who has become better, to 
the better, both in life and in all deaths, to 
suffer and do what is fit for the like to do 
to the like. But never must you, nor any 
one else, after becoming fortunate, pray to 
be superior to these judgments of the gods; 
for this judgment, pre-eminent above all, 
did they ordain who did ordain, and it is 
fitting to regard it carefully in every way; 
for you will never be neglected by it, ot 
though you were so small as to sink into the 
depths of the earth, nor so lofty (eupnrog 
yevopevoc) as to fly up to heaven: but you 
will suffer from them the fitting punish- 
ment whether you abide here or depart to 
Hades.”§ 


Compare with this passage Psalm 
exxxix. 7:—“ Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there: if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there: if I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
porte of the sea, even there shall thy 

and lead me,” &e. 

And Romans, ii. 3 :—“ But we are 
sure that the judgment of God is 
according to truth against them which 
commit such things. And thinkest 
thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the 
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same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God?” 

A still more striking passage on the 
power of conscienceis the following :— 

“For be assured,” continued he, “that 
if a man begins to think that he is soon to 
die, he becomes inspired with a fear and 
concern about things that had not entered 
his head before; for these stories concerning 
the future state which tell us that the man 
who has been unjust here must be punished 
hereafter, have a tendency, much as he 
formerly ridiculed them, to trouble his soul 
at such a time with apprehensions that they 
may be true.”* 


In the Platonic system, as in the 
Bible, the opposition is everywhere 
prominently maintained between the 
visible and invisible, the sensuous and 
the spiritual, the temporal and the 
eternal. In the “Phiedo” it is said— 


“ That the invisible always continue the 
same, the visible never.” 


In the “ Politicus” — 


“For incorporeal natures, being the 
most beautiful and greater, are exhibited 
by reason alone and by nothing else.”} 


But more especially in the follow- 
ing :— 

“Nor yet when anyone honours beauty 
before virtue, is this any other thing than 
truly and wholly a dishonour to the soul ; 
for such an assertion falsely proclaims that 
the body is more honourable than the soul. 

‘or nothing born of earth is more honourable 
than what is in Olympus; and he who 
thinks otherwise of the soul is ignorant 
that he is careless of this wonderful pos- 
session.” 


Then, speaking of the sacrifice of 
honour to money, he says :— 


“Tf a man make money at the expense 
of his virtue, he does not honour the soul, 
for he sells what is honourable for a little 
gold; for all the gold, both in the earth 
and under the earth, is of no value against 
virtue (wa¢ yap 6 rt emt yiig Kat vTO yg 
xpvode aperijc ob« dvrdkwog)."§ 

Plato had a very mean opinion of 
sceptics and those extraordinary 
beings called in modern phraseology 
“ free-thinkers,”’ whose greatest claim 
to the title exists often in their utter 
freedom from thinking, and he fre- 

uently visited such with his sqtire. 
tn the “ Leges” he draws a sketch of 
a man who disbelieves in the gods 
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but who lives a moral life, and a man 
who disbelieves but does not control 
himself at all, and he says— 


“ The first one may lead others astray in 
matters of opinion, and blaspheme the gods; 
but the other is full of fraud and stratagem, 
from whom many diviners are produced— 
sometimes, also, tyrants, and mob-orators, 
(Cnpnyopor), and army leaders, and those 
who plot against others with private mys- 
teries.”’|| 


One remarkable passage we cannot 
refrain from quoting, inasmuch as we 
glean from it that in Plato’s time, 
when Sophism was the curse of the 
day, there wasa theory of “ progressive 
development,” sothat this philosophic 
vagary, which haunts the academic 
groves of our times, is but the unquiet 
ghost of some old Grecian sophistical 
theory seeking a resting-place in our 
schools. The attention of all earnest 
Darwinians is respectfully directed to 
this passage, as it is possible that they 
may at last find in it their “parent 
stem ?’— 


“* Some of them (the Sophists) draw down 
to earth all things from heaven and the un- 
seen region, for through their touching such 
things as those (rocks, trees, and other 
tangible objects), they strenuously contend 
that that alone exists which affords impact 
and touch, and they define body and exist- 
ence to be the same. But if anyone says 
that of other things some have not a body, 
they despise the assertion, and are unwilling 
to hear another word. Instead of existence 
they talk of some production being carried 


on.” FJ 


Plato speaks of the moral life of a 
—_ as of a kingdom or state within 
Lim :-— 


“Looking towards and guarding the 
state (7o\treay) which is within him.”** 


So in Luke, xvii. 21, we are told, 
“Behold the kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

The illustration of racers is used by 
both Plato and the Apostle Paul, to 
enforce perseverance in a good life, 
In the “ Republic” there is the fol- 
lowing passage, asserting that only 
they who come in at the end are 
rewarded :— 


“But such as are true racers, arriving 


at the end, are crowned and receive the 
prizes.” tt 
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So in 1 Corinth. ix. 24—“ Know 
ye not that they which run in a race, 
run all, but one receiveth the prize?” 

Selfishness is thus denounced as 
the cause of most of the evils which 
afflict nien ; it goes to the root of the 


truth at once, and deserves atten- 
tion :— 


“The cause of all his misfortunes arises 
to each man upon each occasion through 
the violent love of self. For the lover is 
blinded with respect to the object loved; so 
that he judges improperly of things just 
and good and beautiful, through thinking 
that he ought always to honour what be- 
longs to himself in preference to truth.”* 


The good man is good towards gods 
and men— 


“Now, the temperatet man would act 
becomingly both concerning the gods and 
men, for he would not be temperate if he 
did not act becomingly; besides, he who 
acts becomingly towards men would act 
justly, and towards the gods piously; but 
it is necessary that he who acts justly and 
piously should be just and pious. 
Therefore, the good man does whatever he 
may do, well and honourably, and he who 
does well is blessed and happy; but the 
wicked man, and he who does evil, is 
wretched.” f 


So in 1 John iii. 7, we are told that 
“He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous.” 

A passage occursin the “‘Thesetetus,” 
in whieh Plato enunciates the doc- 
trine, that the existence of evil is 
necessary in the economy of the moral 
world, and also dwells upon the ob- 
stinacy of men in resisting convic- 
tions :— 


“ Theod.—If, Socrates, you could per- 
suade all men of what you say, as you have 
me, there would be more peace and less evil 
amongst men. 

“ Soc.—But it is impossible, Theodorus, 
that evil should be destroyed, for it is ne- 
cessary that there should be always some- 
thing contrary to good; nor can it be seated 
among the gods, but of necessity moves 
around this mortal nature and this region. 
Wherefore we ought to endeavour to fly 
hence thither as quickly as possible. This 
flight consists in the resemblance to God as 
much as possible, and this resemblance is 
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the becoming just and holy with wis- 
dom. 

“ Soc.—Since the re are two models in the 
nature of things, my friend, one divine and 
most happy, the other ungodly and most 
miserable, they, not perceiving that this is 
the case through stupidity and extreme 
folly, unknown to themselves become 
similar to the one by unjust actions and 
unsimilar to the other; wherefore they 
are punished by leading a life suited to 
that to which they are assimilated. But 
if we should tell them that unless they 
abandon this wickedness, that place which 
is free from all evil will not receive them 
when dead, but here they will always lead 
a life resembling themselves, and there, 
will be associated with evil, these things, as 
being altogether shrewd and crafty, they 
will listen to as the extravagances of 
foolish men.”’§ 


We should be satisfied with our lot 
in life and not repine against Provi- 
dence :— 


“ Let us persuade the young man by our 
reasoning that everything has been arranged 
by him who takes care of the universe, 
with a view to the safety and excellence of 
the whole; each part of each, as far as pos- 
sible, suffers and acts what is suited to it.” 


It was reserved for Christianity to 
preach the elevated doctrine of loving 
our enemies and forgiving those who 
hate us ; but the nearest approach to 
it was taught by Plato, and most 
probably by him alone. 

In the “ Crito” we are told— 

“Never ought one who is injured to 
return the injury, as the multitude think, 
since it is on no account right to act un- 


justly." 


So in Romans, xii. 17, the Apostle 
says “‘Recompense no man evil for 
evil.” 

Although it is quite evident that 
Plato had no clear idea of the Fall, 

et he seems to have hovered blindly 
in the close vicinity of the truth, for 
he speaks of a living death in just the 
same spirit as the Apostle. 

In the “ Cratylus” he speaks of the 
body as the grave (onpa) of the soul, 
and of the soul as being buried in 
the body ; also as being in astate of 
apostasy.** 


t+ owppwyv—that is the Platonic equivalent to the regenerated man, the man who has 
been awakened and subjected to philosophic discipline. 
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But the most striking passage is 
the following :— 


‘For I should not wonder if Euripides 
speaks the truth when he says 

+ + ‘rig Sowev a ro Lyy pev eore 

carOavew 

to karOavew be Sny.’. 
(‘ who knows if life may not be death and 
death life’), and perhaps we are really dead ; 
as I have heard from one of the wise, that 
we are now dead, and that the body is our 
grave (onpa.)”* 


So the Apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, iii, 3—“ For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 

Weare to honour God in preference 
to men atall risks. In the “Apology,” 
Plato makes Socrates say, when 
charged :— 


“T honour and love you, O Athenians; 
but I shall obey God rather than you.”t 


When the Apostles were taken 
before the council, Peter replies in 
almost thesame words :—“ Then Peter 
and the other Apostles answered and 
said—We ought to obey God rather 
than men” (Acts, v. 29.) 

The contemplation of the deity 
and the divine character is strongly 
urged by Plato as a duty and discip- 
line of the soul :— 


* And looking, as we said before, at what 
is divine and bright, we shall do so” [act 
justly-]t 

This is illustrated ina very beau- 
tiful manner :— 


“ Soc.—You have observed, then, that the 
face of him who looks at the eye of another 
appears visible to himself in the eyesight 
of the person opposite to him, as in a mirror, 
which we call the pupil, being the image 
of the person who looks in it. 

* Alcib.—You say what is true. 


“ Soc.—If, then, the eye would see itself, it 
must look at an eye, and to that place of 
the eye where the virtue of the eye is 
naturally seated. Now this is the sight. 

“ Alcib.—J ust so. 

“Soc.—As mirrorsgthen, are more clear, 
and more pure, and more brilliant, than 
the mirror in the eye, so the Deity is more 
pure and more brilliant than that which ig 
the best in our soul. 

“ Alcib.—It is likely, Socrates. 


The Twilight of Faith ; or, 
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**Soc.—Looking therefore at the Deity, we 
should make use of him as a beautiful 
mirror,” &¢.§ 


In the next dialogue (“ Alcib.” ii.) 
there is a great deal about prayer. 
and Plato urges that caution should 
be used in praying lest we pray for 
evils unconsciously—that we ought 
to pray with care :— 

**Does it not seem to you, then, that 
there is need of much forethought, in order 
that a person may not unconsciously pray 
for great evils for himself, while thinking 
he is praying for good?” || 


He recommends, as a safe and ex- 


cellent prayer, one suggested by an 
ancient poet :— 


“Great God, give us the good things that 
are necessary for us, whether we ask them 
or not, and keep evil things from us, even 
when we ask them of thee.” 


So the Apostle teaches, in Romans, 
viii. 26:—“ For we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.” 

Speaking also of sacrifices, he 
says :— 

“For the divine nature, I conceive, is 
not such as to be seduced by presents, like 
a knavish judge. For it would be a dread- 
ful thing indeed if the gods looked to gifts 
and sacrifices, and not the soul.”’** 


Is not this in close keeping with 
revealed truth? In 1 Sam. xv. 22, it 
is written :—“Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord? Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” “For thou 
desirest not sacrifice ; else would I 
give it: thou delightest not in burnt 
offering. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit : a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise” (Ps. li. 16). 

e cannot conclude this investi- 
gation into the writings of Plato more 
appropriately than by giving the out- 
line of a long passage in the “ Re- 
public,” which embodies, as it were, 
the Platonic idea of conversion. It 
contains some grand thoughts, gives 
a graphic description of the passage 
of a man’s soul from darkness into 
light, and of the sympathy felt by 
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one thus changed with those of his 
fellows, who are still grovelling in 
darkness, and of the persecution 
visited upon those who have turned 
to the true light by their still be- 
nighted fellows. It deserves a care- 
ful perusal. It is rather long, but 
the idea is somewhat as follows :— 
He pictures a lot of men buried in 
a cave, and only allowed to look upon 
the shadows of men and things, re- 
flected by the light of a fire upon a 
wall at the mouth of the cave in the 
far distance. They would regard 
these shadows as realities, and if they 
heard the voices of the persons whose 
shadows were thus reflected, they 
would think that it was the shadows 
who spoke. Then, if one of them 
were dragged up out of the cave to the 
light, the first thing he would do 
would be to shut his eyes, as the 
light would be too strong—he would 
require practice before he could per- 
ceive real objects ; he would be able, 
first of all, to perceive shadows of 
men, and things in the water, and 
after that the things themselves ; 
after this he would more easily be- 
hold things in the heavens by night, 
looking to the stars and moon, than 
in daylight to the sun. By-and-by 
he would be able to look at the sun 
itself, and see everything properly. 
Then the first thing he ‘would do, 
when he remembered his former 
habitation, would be to congratulate 
himself on the change, and pity his 
fellow-captives. He would not go 
back for all that could be given him ; 
and if he were dragged back, the 
first thing would be that he would 
find himself just as much blinded by 
going out of the light into the dark- 
ness as he was by coming up out of 
the darkness into the light. And, as 
regards the shadows, if he were to 
— about them to the captives, 
and tell them that they were not 
real, they would say that he had lost 
his sight by going up above, and they 
would not let him go up again, and 
if any one were to try to take him 
up, they would put him te death.* 
The explanation of this allegory is 
given further on in the “Republic” in 
Plato’s own words, thus :— 


* And now, to refer to our simile of the 
man in the cave: there is his liberation 
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from chains, his turning from shadows to- 
wards the images and the light, his ascent 
from the underground cavern to the sun, 
and when there, his looking at images in 
water, owing to the want of power at first 
of beholding animals, plants, and the sun 
itself. So also here, in the intellectual 
world, you have the contemplation of 
divine phantasms and shadows of real 
beings. All this exercise in the heart has 
this tendency—to lead back again the best 
part of the soul to the contemplation of 
what is best in existing being.” 


With this passage, which is a most 
beautiful and striking one, and which 
seems to foreshadow the scriptural 
teaching of a turning from darkness 
unto light, we conclude our inves- 
tigation into the writings of Plato, 
not from a consciousness of having 
exhausted the subject, but in obe- 
dience to the exigences of space. 
More than double the number of 
passages might have been quoted, 
some perhaps more striking than 
these ; but it is hoped that a suffi- 
cient number have heen eliminated 
to show in how marvellous a manner 
Plato approached the teachings of 
revelation, and also, it is hoped, suffi- 
cient to show how, in the highest flight 
of his divine speculations, there is to 
be perceived the weakness of the man. 
It was a Titanic effort of human 
reason, and it achieved more than 
any other former endeavour ; but it 
fell, at the height of its glory, before 
the simplest teachings of revealed 
truth ; and it only remains in the 
world as a lesson and an evidence to 
all nations and through all time that 
the highest developed form of human 
intellect is unable to investigate those 
mysteries which the Almighty has 
thought fit to reveal to man through 
the medium of a divine message. 

By long reflection and philosophical 
investigation Plato had become con- 
vinced of the existence of one su- 
preme God over all, and whatever 
phraseology he may have used in his 
exoteric teachings, which were ad- 
dressed to a mixed assembly, admit- 
ted without price or distinction, there 
can be no doubt that in his esoteric 
teachings, when surrounded by his 
favourite disciples, men imbued with 
the same ardent love of truth, en- 
gaging in the same determined strife 
with the body, and acting under the 
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inspiring hope of the same glorious 
immortality as himself, that he un- 
burdened himself of his mission, 
spoke of a one and only God, eternal 
and invisible, Lord over all, and im- 
parted to them something of that 
twilight of faith in a divine inter- 
position which had so faintly dawned 
upon his soul. He had also arrived 
at the idea that man had degenerated 
in some way, but when, where, or 
how, was utterly beyond his com- 
prehension ; he could see that human 
nature had in it the elements or 
rather the remnants of a greatness 
which was gone, and although it 
might be improved by philosophy, 

et there was still a something want- 
ing, there was still a predisposition 
to error and debasement ; but beyond 
this his philosophy could do nothing 
for him. 

What is all human history but a 
long monotonous illustration and re- 
petition of this truth? Every action 
of man individually as an unit, and 
every action of man collectively as a 
community, is but the evidence of a 
falling off, of a degeneracy in the 
nature. Nations spring up, prosper, 
grow powerful, outvie all predecessors, 
and then, in the midst of their glory 
and at the height of their power, de- 
cline and fall, as though beaten 
down by some unseen hand. So with 
human systems; new philosophies 
are divulged and taught, and for a 
time sway the whole thinking of the 
world, until gradually they become 
vitiated by interpolations of error, 
and are, in turn, displaced by the 
same hidden power. New religions, 
or forms of religion, are adopted, and 
for a while there is a worship accept- 
able to God and good for man ; but as 
time rolls on, these systems of re- 
ligion either lust after power or wan- 
der after strange gods, and, sinking 
under the weight of their own vice 
or the destruction of their own errors, 
are swept away from the face of the 
earth by the same hidden hand. 
Human society itself is subject to a 
like mysterious change ; in its most 
exalted phase it appears to be only 
the nearer its downfall. There hgve 
been phases of Society marked by 
every evidence of refinement, splen- 
dour, and stability, but they degener- 
ated gradually into licentiousness or 
imbecility, and, becoming corrupt and 
helpless, have vanished before the 
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whirlwind of some political convul- 
sion. So that in his works tollec- 
tively as well as in his works in- 
dividually, there is to be traced the 
sad lesson of human degeneracy, and 
in the long tale of the course of na- 
tional vicissitude, just asin the stumb- 
ling career of every human life, there 
starts out boldly this solemn truth, 
that there is an inherent necessity in 
his nature for divine interference ; 
that he has wandered, and needs to 
be recalled ; that he has degenerated, 
and must be regenerated ; that he 
has lost his soul, and is beating 
blindly about for some one who can 
redeem it. The highest achievement 
of philosophy has been to ascertain 
this great want; but it is only in the 
page of revelation that men can 
learn how it happened, and what is 
the remedy. Philosophy may tell, 
in trembling accents, of human frailty 
and human vice, and strive by its 
own training to raise up the fallen 
creature ; but revelation alone can 
clear the mysteries, by telling men of 
a death in Adam, and a new birth in 
Christ, and solve all the difficulties 
of philosophy in the sentence, that 
“as by one man sin came into the 
world, so also by one man came life 
everlasting.” 

However, this wondrous system of 
ar thought had its day, and 
ike the truth itself, its persecutors. 
It came amongst men who were steep- 
ed in every kind of corruption, and. it 
commanded them to purge them- 
selves ; it told men who were in the 
hot pursuit of wealth, distinction, and 
luxury, that these things were the 
elements of their ruin, and that truth, 
wisdom, and temperance were the 
only real treasures worthy of their 
strife. No wonder, then, that the 
man who started this noble system 
of morals, who boldly opposed his 
simple virtues to the gilded vices of 
a refined Athenian paganism, should 
have been hunted down, arrested, 
cast into prison, and condemned to 
death ; and, Socrates despatched, was 
it at all probable that Plato, who 
perpetuated that system, enlarged 
and completed it, should be free from 
similar persecutions ? Banished from 
his country, a lonely exiled wanderer, 
after years of weary travel he at 
length returned to Athens and taught 
the philosophy we have been endea- 
vouring to investigate ; but after his 
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death, as Athens degenerated, so 
philosophy suffered, until at length 
there was no longer a home for it in 
the once favoured city, when it fled 
from her groves and found a resting 
place at Alexandria. By-and-by the 
twilight broke into day, and the old 
luminaries, once so bright, struggled 
in vain against the effulgence of that 
glorious sunlight. Christianity ap- 
peared, and the shortcomings of rea- 
son were met by the truths of revela- 
tion. The consequences of the Fall, 
which they had so blindly stumbled 
over, were explained at once, and met 
by the sacrifice of Christ. The body 
they had bravely contemned and 
subdued was glorified, and, instead 
of being cast off like an old raiment, 
was to be renovated and put on in 
the Immortality of the Resurrection. 
The God Plato had so imperfectly 
yet so marvellously shadowed forth, 
had come down from heaven and 
fulfilled the destiny which the philo- 
sopher had predicted would be his 
fate. The sins of humanity which 
they had so long striven to exorcise 
by philosophy, but with so little suce- 
cess, were to be cast at the foot of the 
Cross, where the world’s great sacri- 
fice was offered up, and the atone- 
ment accomplished between God and 
man at the world’s altar stairs of 
Calvary. How could philosophy 
stand against this glorious faith ? 
In the place of abstruse reasonings, 
which could be taken up and pur- 
sued only by the educated and refined, 
there came a system of faith so simple 
that the most ignorant could under- 
stand and embrace it; it embellished 
the glory of the proudest monarch, 
and dignified the life of the humblest 
peasant. It wasanew and a welcome 
thing ; it proclaimed the universal 
brotherhood of humanity by virtue 
of the common fatherhood of God ; 
it was the grand completion of philo- 
sophy; it held out atonement for 
the past and mercy for the future ; 
it made clear that mighty problem 
of the human fall over which philo- 
sophy had so vainly yet so nobly 
laboured, and showed that they had 
wandered from the fold, but the Shep- 
herd had found them ; they had re- 
belled against the Monarch, but the 
Herald of Peace was sent ; they had 
sunk into the abyss where they were 
drowning in despair, but an arm was 
stretched out which was strong and 
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mighty to save. And men forsook 
the old philosophy, with its earnest 
but ineffectual strife, with its weary 
efforts after self-help and self-deve- 
lopment, saw the true nature of its 
defects, felt their own abject help- 
lessness, and then intellect, and 
genius, and pride, and strength, all 
humbled themselves in the dust be- 
fore the grand forgiveness of the 
Cross. Though philosophy drooped 
by the side of the vigorous youth of 
Christianity yet it was fondly sup- 
ported by the great Fathers of the 
faith. As we have already remarked, 
those of the Eastern or Greek Church 
attributed a measure of inspiration 
to Plato, studied his works carefully, 
admired his genius, and admitted 
that he would have been perchance 
the greatest apostle of Christianity 
had he only lived to hear the teach- 
ings of revelation. On the other 
hand the Latin or Western Fathers 
condemned Plato, and forbade the 
study of his works; but their enmity 
arose from their excess of zeal—it was 
even another homage to his genius. 
Devoted to the gospel, as they had 
nobly offered their lives to its preach- 
ing, they were fearful lest men read- 
ing so much.and such almost-Chris- 
tianity in his works, would forego the 
more difficult injunctions of revela- 
tion, and sacrifice religion to philo- 
sophy. Both paid homage — the 
Greek Fathers the homage of open 
admiration, the Latin Fathers the 
homage of fear. 

But as time rolled on this new and 
noble faith also became corrupted by 
human impiety. Not content with 
tacit submission to the truths of re- 
velation, men must apply their reasons 
once more to the investigation of its 
mysteries, and under the pretext of 
effecting a union between philosophy 
the child of reason, and revelation 
the message of God, to arrange it so 
that the nobler should become sub- 
servient to the inferior. Then arose 
that fantastic aberration of human 
intellect, whose effects are to be 
traced in the thought of modern 
Europe even now. Platonism had 
its votaries, but they bent before the 
authority of revelation; when sud- 
denly towards the tenth or eleventh 
century there appeared in the colleges 
of Spain, dug up from the bowels of 
the earth, and leouniie there, in an 
Arabie version, the long lost works of 
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Aristotle, and men learned erly 
the strange eastern tongue, and flock- 
ed to read the metaphysical subtleties 
and sophistical reasonings of the re- 
suscitated philosopher.* Then arose 
that love of logical disputation and 
logical quibbling which changed the 
current of European thought and 
threatened to extinguish the very life 
of Christianity itself. The Univer- 
sities of Paris and Oxford, each then 
crowded with some thirty or forty 
thousand students, became the head 
quarters of this new learning, and 
men began under its influence to 
break away from their allegiance to 
Godand God’s teaching, and once more 
to endeavour to set up reason in His 
place. In vain did the authorities of 
the Church strive against this rising 
flood of scepticism. The Synod of 
Paris passed a sentence prohibiting 
the use of Aristotle, which was con- 
firmed by the Council of Lateran, 
under Innocent IIT. ; but to no pur- 
pose. Men were resolved universally 
on devoting themselves to the new 
mode of thought; resistance was 
overcome, and in a short time it be- 
came the reigning study. Through 
nearly three centuries scholasticism 
reigned supreme; the whole world 
became involved in disputations ; no- 
thing was to be believed—all was to 
be proved. Questions were started 
which could never be brought to an 
issue by any process of reasoning, 
and which would have answered no 
purpose if they could. Meanwhile 
controversy raged about these ques- 
tions; the utmost ingenuity of quib- 
bling was displayed on all sides ; 
distinctions drawn without a differ- 
ence, and terms employed without 
meaning; the war of paper raged 
fiercely, and not unfrequently the 
scribes laid down their pens in con- 
troversial fury, fell upon each other 
with their swords, and blood was 
shed. The devotees of this science 
framed to themselves a wondrous 
metaphysical existence, aloof from 
this world, peopled with such things 
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as formalities, hsecceities, relations, 
ideas, subtleties; the topics about 
which they reasoned and over which 
they fought were such as intention, 
remission, proportion, degree, infinity, 
formality, quiddity, individuality, 
and other abstract ideas. Then wed- 
ding this mass of folly to theology, 
they buried the plain and ae 
dogmas of the Church in the mazes 
of these subtleties, until men lost 
sight of them altogether, and the 
theologians of the time wrote about 
nothing but vague notions and verbal 
distinctions—speculated with the ut- 
most seriousness upon questions such 
as would come naturally from the 
eager inquiry of a child’s mind or the 
frenzied ravings of a hopeless lunatic. 
No more profound satire could be 
found upon human reason than is 
contained in some of the scholastic 
theology of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, when men 
quarrelled over the generation of the 
soul, the mathematical properties of 
angels, and when Transubstantiation, 
for the first time in the history of 
the Church, after a lapse of more 
than twelve centuries, was made 
canonical. Things went on thus, 
scholasticism being in the ascendant 
and true religion almost lost to view, 
until the Church fell into corruption, 
became degraded in the eyes of men, 
who, looking about as they always 
do for a pS and a director, found 
in the priests of the Church, their 
natural guides and directors, men 
worse than themselves, more eager 
than they after the world’s. goods, 
and more devoted than they to the 
ursuit of the world’s pleasures. 

hen came the great religious con- 
vulsion of the sixteenth century, 
before which scholasticism fled ; and 
awaking from the captivity of that 
fatal enchantment, they longed and 
thirsted, like drunken men after a 
debauch, for a draught of the pure 
stream. Faith once more gained the 
ascendant, pure and simple faith in 
revealed truth, untrammelled by di- 





* It has been said that Lord Bacon was an Aristotelian; but the only point of simi- 
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vinations or sorceries, and for a time 
again all went well. That faith, pure 
and simple, has been handed down, 
through bitter persecutions, and out 
of the fierce fires of martyrdom, to 
our times, and now we in turn are 
seeking to supplant its power by our 
own reason. It is but the repétition 
of the old sin, the reappearance of the 
old vice creeping out after long years 
of obscurity. What is the tendency 
of modern science, with its wanton 
and profitless speculations, and its 
jealousy of revealed truth—what of 
modern theology, with its advanced 
doubts, its new readings, and its ra- 
tional interpretations, but the resus- 
citation of the old phase of corrupt 
feeling, older than Plato, older than 
scholasticism, older than rationalism, 
yet revived successively in each—that 
revolt of human intellect against 
divine power which in our day is 
taught to be the highest form of 
reason, but was characterized by the 
Psalmist as being the saying of the 
fool in his heart. The present gene- 
ration is being rapidly absorbed in 
these material speculations, from the 
votaries of science, the dignitaries of 
the Church, down to the humbler 
classes, who follow in the train of 
popular thought. What, then, is to 
save the truth—to what influence 
must we look? What will become 
of the children, the germs of the 
world’s future? Let us examine a 
moment. 

It has been written by one who, 
claiming exemption from the gentle- 
ness, seems to claim exemption also 
from the graces of her sex, that whilst 
superstition (the Atheistical equiva- 
lent for faith) is being rooted out of 
the minds of men, it still clings 
around the hearts of women. We 
will not stop to speculate on the ter- 
rible vicissitudes of thought and feel- 
ing which must have led a woman’s 
heart to this conviction, but let us 
say that it redounds to the honour of 
the sex that it is true. There are 
two powers in the world which have 
always been exerted towards its re- 
demption, and will always be so 
exerted yet, that of Christianity and 
woman’s influence. And it is to wo- 
man’s influence that we must look 
for the regeneration of religion now ; 
the men of the present age seem bent 
on obstinately rebelling against the 
teachings and injunctions of revela- 
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tion, and in their great wisdom repu- 
diate its authority and ¢ontemn its 
teaching ; therefore the hope of the 
world lies in the rising generation, 
and the character of the rising gene- 
ration will depend materially upon 
the influence of the mother, who will 
labour to implant in the innocent 
child’s bosom the germ of her own 
faith, who will bend over that child’s 
heart and in tears shield it from the 
father’s example. That is the world’s 
hope now, for it is the most powerful 
of all human influences brought to 
bear upon human character. The 
mithdiolen and thoughts implanted in 
that tender age by her gentle voice 
may be borne down by the distract- 
ing cares of the world, buried under 
the many vices of a riotous youth 
and the corroding cares of an am- 
bitious manhood, but they rise into 
existence long years after the voice 
which uttered them is for ever 
hushed, and the hand which caressed 
as it taught has withered away, 
resuscitated into a new life, ominous, 
menacing, and are babbled of in the 
feverish utterances of an impenitent 
death-bed. The heart of man, to use 
the language which Luther applied 
to the Jews, “ist ein stock stein teufel 
hart Herz ;” but the heart of woman 
is a long-suffering, patient heart. 
Her life is often a martyrdom to man’s 
assions ; she suffers for him at his 
virth ; she suffers for him in his in- 
fancy, for the follies of his youth, the 
caprices of his manhood ; she bears 
the heaviest portion of the cares of 
his maturity, nurses the maladies of 
his age, weeps over his tomb, and 
when at last she lies down by his 
side in the indissoluble nuptials of 
death, the cup of her sorrow is not 
yet filled, for she will have to give 
ner unwilling evidence to his many 
transgressions, and as she lingered 
over the last moments of man’s Re- 
deemer, so will she weep bitter tears 
over man’s perdition. 

But, to conclude, there is one 
more hope left to the world still, 
and it is this. It exists, as by 
the operation of a_ supernatural 
law, that error should bear within 
itself the elements of its own 
corruption ; whilst, on the other 
hand, truth is endowed with the 

ower of renewing its life, and it is 
by the force of this law that we see 
those mighty edifices which men erect 
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in opposition to what is true—those 

igantic systems which appear to 

ave their foundations laid in the 
very centre of the earth itself—gra- 
dually yield to some secret process of 
decay, some element of destruction 
working silently at their foundations, 
until the day comes when they totter, 
fall, and bury their votaries in their 
ruins ; and thus is it none the less 
sure that although men may ridicule 
truth, may persecute it, revile it, 
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scourge it, nail it to its cross, yet, 
like its great Author and Teacher, it 
will rise again ; and although at this 
moment men are waging that relent- 
less persecution against the truth, 
yet fem they displace it by their 
wanton speculations, should they 
hurry it from humanity and bury it 
out of their sight, let us never forget 
that the day cannot be far distant 
when the world will once more gaze 
upon its glorious resurrection. 





SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CASAR TO CHRIST. 


BRITAIN—BUOADICEA, 


Att night and through the day, now 
at the turn of noon, an envoy of the 
British Queen Buoadicea changing his 
horse many times among the tribes 
along his route, has galloped from the 
north, and several hours have already 
passed since he entered the territory 
of the Icenii. The country through 
which he has hurried is in some parts 
wild and savage, covered with leagues 
of thick forest, in others abounding 
in pasturage, cattle, and corn. Many 
are the towns and forts he has passed 
during his route, but while the char- 
acter of the latter is the same in all 
places—namely, strongholds built on 
the summits of hills and at the mouth 
of rivers, with numerous towers sur- 
rounded by lofty earthworks and in- 
trenchments—a striking alteration is 
observable in the former as he lessens 
the distance between the north and 
the districts of south Britain. In the 
north, where they are for the most 
part built in clearings of the woods, 
the towns are of considerable extent, 
but irregularly arranged — clusters 
of large houses constructed of wood 
and earth, with conical roofs of straw, 
standing apart, surrounded by cattle- 
sheds ; each village being encompas- 
sed bya stockaded fortification formed 
of huge trees sunk in the earth in 
rows, and interweaved with branches. 
Their inhabitants are of many tribes, 
and wear different costumes, from 
the simple sheep-skin cloak to the 
close-fitting tunic of woollen plaid, 


scarf of the same, and cap of fur, 
frequently embellished with a plume 
of black feathers. All the people 
wear gold torques around their necks, 
even the poorest, and many of the 
wealthier, heavy bracelets of the same 
metal, and rings of iron. All, too, 
carry the long dagger in their belts, 
and those going a journey the spear 
and Jong heavy sword of the Celt. 

As the envoy enters the country of 
the Icenii the evidences of Roman 
civilization and life become more 
numerous. The towns, though simi- 
lar in form, are of stone, and here 
and there in the great mansions and 
public buildings an attempt to imitate 
the pillared architecture of the for- 
eigner is recognizable. Flocks and 
herds abound, and well-tilled fields 
and numerous gardens add cheerful- 
ness to the aspect of the still wild 
region. Well-made roads, broad and 
smooth, adapted to chariot travelling 
reach from town to town, and ex- 
tend to the great highways which in 
many directions the Romans have 
already perfected in the southern pro- 
vince. 

At length the envoy spurs his 
jaded steed into a valley surrounded 
by deep woods, in the centre of which 
stands one of the cities of King Pra- 
sutagus.* Dismounting to water his 
horse at the ford of a small river 
which, flowing through green pas- 
tures skirts it to the north, he surveys 
for a few moments the extensive con- 
geries of buildings ranged in streets 
and squares, spreading before him. 





* The deceased consort of Buoadicea. At his death he made Nero joint-heir in his 


kingdom with his wife. 
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The place, however, seems almost 
deserted. But a few figures, hus- 


bandmen and warriors, with here and* 


there a Druid, recognised by his white 
or blue dress, are seen clustered about 
the temple of Iseus in the market- 
place, or ‘passing to and fro to the 
great houses of the chieftains. There 
are many gaps, also, in the regular 
lines of the houses—now occupied by 
heaps of ashes—and the country in 
the immediate neighbourhood south- 
ward bears the marks of fire, and is 
wasted and sorrowful. Rage gleams 
in the fierce blue eyes of the wearied 
envoy, and deep maledictions break 
from his bearded lips as he re-surveys 
this unwonted prospect of ravage 
and desolation. 

The palace of King Prasutagus 
stands on an elevated ground over- 
looking the town, surrounded on three 
sides by clusters of aged oaks. It is 
an immense wooden structure, oc- 
cupying a large area, the loftiest por- 
tion being the centre, containing the 
great hall from which numerous 
chambers of lower elevation extend 
backward and on either side—flanked 
by towers of stone. The eaves of 
the roofs formed of tile extend 
heavily over the facade, which, to- 
gether with the portal, is elaborately 
carved. 

Within this great hall which is 
paved with tesselated wood, the light 
entering only through the door, and 
a few narrow windows above, falls 
on a singular mixture of barbarism 
and magnificence. Around the lofty 
walls are ranged in alternate lines 
weapons of war and trophies of 
many a battle; here the swords, 
shields, and banners of the warrior 
tribe ; above a range of skulls, white 
and ghastly, memorials of some great 
victory won by the chieftains of the 
house in ages gone by. Beneath are 
seen marble tables, rich lamps and 
ornaments, crystal and gold, robes 
of southern scarlet, and such like 
articles of Roman commerce, most 
of which, however tarnished and 
broken, bear evidence of the conflict 
and ravage, of which this palace of 
the barbarian queen has so lately 
been the area. 

The hall has but three occupants. 
Huddled on couches in the distant 
corners of the place, the dim light 
streams faintly on the forms and 
pale faces of two maidens, whose at- 
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titudes and expression are alike sig- 
nificant of terror and despair. With 
arms wound round each others necks, 
those fair-haired sisters mutter piti- 
ably together, and now turn their 
large blue eyes towards their mother. 

Seated on a couch in the centre of 
the hall, with chin resting on her 
hand, Buoadicea appears intently lis- 
tening for the approach of some ex- 
pected visitor. She is a woman of lofty 
stature, fierce-eyed, with long grey 
locks, which dishevelled, float over 
her shoulders and beneath the girdle 
of her blood-red robe. Once beautiful, 
her features, death pale and worn 
are animated with a flame of hatred 
and rage which contrasts with the 
high intellectual forehead. Ever and 
anon she mutters, beating her san- 
dalled foot impatiently on the ground. 

A faint moan from one of the young 
orincesses withdrew the eyes of 
3uoadicea from the open })ortal of the 
palace which commandeu a view of 
the town and road leading thence to 
the mountains and woods. With 
the suddenness of a tigress she 
turned, rose, and advancing, bent 
over the couch where her daughters 
lay, and whispering to them, fondled 
for some time their fair youn 
brows between her strong materna 
hands, and weeping herself, kissed 
away their tears. 

Then placing the head of one on 
her lap, and touching an artery on 
her temple, she paused a moment ; 
murmuring, as if to herself: “ Thanks 
to Aesar, the child is better. What, 
Flurr, my girl, is not the fever heat 
going? Yes, of a surety, itis; and 
you, my poor Ithur, how is it with 
your heart? Yes, calmer and calmer. 

e of cheer, girls, a good sleep will 
restore you both to health even be- 
fore the lashes with which this back of 
mine—ha, ha—still itches are cured.” 

Presently the tearful anguished 
tenderness of her face changed sud- 
denly into a desperate calm, as she 
added, while she wrapped the mantles 
around them :— 

“Sleep, children, sleep, happy, once 
more in the consciousness that the 
hour is hurrying on when the wrongs 
which our royalty has suffered,— 
when the outrages to which we women 
have been subjected from our infam- 
ous oppressors will be washed out in 
carnage. A hundred tribes will flock 
to my standard, and I and you, my 
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daughters, will glut our hearts with 
revenge ; revenge, revenge—wordnow 
dear to me next to that of God—and 
sweeter now to you, my girls, than 
the sweetest of love words.” 

At this instant the tramp of a horse 
was heard in the court beneath, and 
in a few moments the envoy, who had 
returned from the King of the Bri- 
gantes, entered. 

Buoadicea, advancing with hurried 
strides, regarded him with flashing 
eyes, as she exclaimed— 

“What says Arthrawd? Does he 
send us succour ?” 

“Great Queen, King Arthrawd 
greets you, and commissions me to 
acquaint you that the cruelties you 
have suffered have turned his soul 
to fire, and with forty thousand men, 
whom he is already assembling, he 
joins your forces for the war.” 

“Give him my thanks, ten hun- 
dred thousand thanks for this great 
service. Illustrious shall his name 
for ever be in Britain. Noble Arth- 
rawd ; when slept his sword when 
tidings of injustice reached his fron- 
tier? Forty thousand men !—you 
hear, Flurr and Ithur, the number of 
brave spirits who burn to avenge our 
wrongs —to defend our liberties. 
Mighty Adrasta* has heard our cries, 
our prayers—we shall surround these 
accursed Romans, we shall circle 
them with doom—like a sand island 
sinking in the tumult of rushing 
tides shall they perish ; knee-deep 
shall we wade in their blood ; yes, we 
shall pile their bones in a pyramid on 
the coast to awe for ever the approach 
of the invader. But, but,” she added, 
checking the tiger-like strides with 
which she had measured the chamber 
to and fro, “our force can never be 
too great to accomplish this mighty, 
this pious purpose. I will away 
with me to the Catieuclans and the 
tribes to the west in our alliance— 
would that our wrongs could find in 


* The Celtic Goddess of Justice. 


the thunder a voice wherewith to 
summon every nation of Oymru, 
Leogir, and Albin—from the sea of 
Gaul to the islands and waters of 
Ore, that we might fall like a tempest 
on those pestilent strangers. Ho! Jes- 
tyn” (to an attendant), “my chariot 
and guards ; I will travel through the 
night ; not a moment is to be lost in 
marshalling for this great cause the 
heroes of Bruitan.” 


THE FEAST OF THE GOD SAMHUIN, 


A month past, during which the 
spirit of insurrection, excited by the 
emissaries of avee Buoadicea, her 
chiefs, and the Druids of the tribes 
spread like a fire from her desolated 
kingdom through all the nations of 
the centre and north of the island, 
where from the sea of Icht} to the 
sea of Ork, in all districts of the 
broad land, saving such as neighboured 
the cities of the Romans and their 
confederates, the fury of vengeance 
winged revolt, bearing the torch of 
war swept, mustering the peoples to 
battle. Tribe following tribe were 
already on the march southward, 
bringing with them, as was customary 
when about to engage in conflict, 
their wives and families to be wit- 
nesses, and partaking in their actions 
and of the glory of destroying the 
Roman power in Britain. Sheltered 
by a we as yet unknown to the 
foreigner, this constantly-increasing 
host pursued their way, attended by 
immense trains of provision waggons 
and herds of cattle, through the 
marshes, pasturages, and deep woods, 
feasting and consulting in the towns 
of friendly peoples along their route, 
animated with furious purposes and 
with anticipations of the mighty 
plunder they should carry a to 
their own countries after they had 
swept the Roman standards into the 
sea. The land north of the province 


+ The sea of Icht was the channel between south-west Britain and Gaul, so called 
from the island of Icht, St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, to which the tin, cast in blocks, 
was conveyed at low water to the vessels of the Phoenicians in old times. Diodorus 
relates that the inhabitants of the on peninsula (Cornwall) were remarkable for 
their hospitality to strangers, having been civilized by intercourse with foreign merchants, 
The word Icht, in Celtic, means hospitality, protection, and may also have a similar 
Pheenician meaning. The names of several of the headlands of North Spain and Brittany, 
such as Cape Ratz, are Pheenician—ratz, is the Pheenicianfor cape. The sea of Ork was 
that to the north, surrounding the Orkney Islands, and as we previously noted is derived 


from the Celtic orc, a whale. 
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rung with the ceaseless tumult of the 
barbaric Celts mustering for war, but 
as yet Romans and confederates were 
ignorant of their advance, so closely 
was the line of frontier between the 
foreigners and their foes guarded by 
the latter. - 

A month had passed, and the great 
festival held by the Druids in honour 
of Samhuin,* the god of Death, had 
arrived. The scene is in the country 
of the Obuni,t which lay to the 
north-west of that possessed by the 
Catieuclans, in which one of the 
many-tribed races, marching from the 
north, were encamped amid the dense 
woods with which this region in old 
days were shrouded. 

The gray sunset is sinking in the 
blank cloudy west over the wild land- 
scape, where dark woods extend on 
all sides to the horizon, save to the 
east, where they are overtopped by 
the barren ridges of a mountain-line 
which rises like a long stony island 
above the sea of withering foliage. 
Sad and low breathes the wind along 
those dim roadways which extend 
through the forests, moving their 
overhanging boughs, from which the 
dead leaves drop and drift, in dolorous 
cadences, and passing away amid 
their deep recesses where the great 
trees tremble, as if influenced by a 
gloomy prescience of the death of the 
year, and the approach of the dark 
days and nights of shelterless winter. 
Sad and shrill, too, breathes the even- 
ing wind over those stretches of 
marsh, where the seering rushes rustle 
in withered whisperings ; from the dry 
chasms and caves of the hills, from 
the ridges where the rain-fed tor- 
rents, falling and foaming to some 
river, swelling amid heath and rock, 
raises its cold and constant voice re- 
mote through the gathering darkness, 
’Tis the time when the awful gods of 
the year—gods which, unlike those 
of summer, hailed with feast and 
song and fruitful sacrifice—and only 
addressed in doleful incantations, al- 
ready approach to reign from the 
storm-cloud the deluge and snow- 
clouds over the sunless land. 

Silent are those wild British forests, 


t+ Obuni, perhaps from the Celtic Obun, headstrong, impetuous. 
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though thousands of warriors are 
tented beneath their shade ; for this 
eve, in yon Sacred Grove of oaks, 
centred in this dark woodland ocean, 
whose thick branches involved in 
shadow impenetrable seem the home 
of night itself, the awful ceremonies 
of the time are about to be per- 
formed, and sacrifices and prayers 
offered up to the god of Death, whom 
the Druids of the people shall invoke 
to descend in all his dread power on 
the invaders of his holy island, and 
to aid in the conflict yet to be, the 
arms of his innumerable worshippers. 
For a space, blank silence, broken 
only by the melancholy murmurings 
of the leaves, the unfrequent and dis- 
tant low of cattle, and neigh of 
horses, pervades the horrent region. 

As the cold crescent of the moon 
rising and emerging from the fog and 
haze, gleams low and pale above the 
woods, hark to the sound of yon bell 
or gong, which, tolling slowly, rolls 
forth its hollow voice far and wide 
over the woodland landscape. 

Could any have gazed through the 
impenetrable walls of that ancient 
forest temple, a sight, imposing, 
awful, and barbaric, would have been 
presented to his vision. In the central 
space, encompassed by lofty oaks, 
centuries old, whose gigantic woven 
branches formed an impenetrable 
barrier, rose a vast altar surmounted 
by a sacrificial pyre, and surrounded 
by a circle of uncouth pillars. On 
one side appeared the image of the 
god Samhuin, an immense blockish 
idol, twenty feet high, rudely carved, 
which, half concealed in a lofty throne 
of branch and foliage, looked upon 
the scene, awful from the very un- 
couthness of its form and its unde- 
fined lineaments. The central space 
was crowded with figures, deluged 
in the deep shadow, until, on a signal 
one advancing with a torch kindled 
the sacrificial fire. Then appeared 
fronting the colossal image, the priests 
of the Druids in white and green 
robes, aged men, bearded and 
crowned, each holding in his hand 
the mistletoe branch, the emblem of 
immortality. On either side stood 





* The feast of Samhuin, literally, the end of summer, was held on the Ist November. 
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of the ancient British nations are derived from locality; the greater number from their 


personal characteristics, 
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the bards and priestesses, the latter 
in funereal garb, bare-footed, with 
dishevelled hair, a silver crescent 
depending on each breast. Beyond 
in the open space appeared a number 
of British chieftains, men of great 
stature, standing armed, statue like. 
As the flame rose, casting fantastic 
shadows and lights over the silent 
assembly, the expression of each of 
its members seemed the same—each 
countenance shone, moulded in a 
savage calm. 

Nearest the altar stood the vic- 
tims, seven in number, who had de- 
voted themselves for sacrifice in this 
mighty hour, when all the nations of 
Britain were about to encounter their 
destiny. With faces turned to the 
sky, to whose paradise they believed 
they were shortly to attain, through 
the sublime act of self-devotion about 
to be consummated, they awaited 
the fatal time. 

As the chief Druid raised his wand 
suddenly the silence was broken by 
an awful sound proceeding from the 
recesses of the dark grove, a sound 
like thunder,* and accompanied by a 
fearful light, and a voice cried, 
“Samhuin, Samhuin, receive our 
sacrifice.” 

Upon this the priests and priest- 
esses chanting a furious song and clash- 
ing cymbals, rushed upon the victims 
with gleaming knives. The blood of 
each flowed; no groan or cry was 
heard, nor aught distinctly recog- 
nisable, amid the tumultuous throngs 
of sacrificial figures, until several 
mounting the steps of the altar, in 
succession cast the corses of the 
victims into the fires. 

Then, as fed with abundant wood, 
the pile crackled and glowed, and 
the flames whirled aloft in stormy 
spires, a hundred bards raised the 
song of invocation to the Deity of 
Death —a song in whose chorus 
joined ever and anon the stern, wild, 
and now infuriated multitude :— 


“ Blood we offer you, dread Samhuin, 
Who rulest the dead from the winter 
moon ; 
Blood we offer you, god of the wood, 
Blood we offer you—give us blood! 
Give us blood !” ’ 
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Until the sound of this hymn, ac- 
companied by the clash of cymbals 
and arms, was heard, a breathless 
silence had pervaded the British 
army encamped in the surrounding 
forests. Then an universal movement 
commenced, and from hill, and wood, 
and glen, for many a mile around, the 
mighty host began to advance to- 
ward the distant lands, where battle 
awaited them. Road and rocky way 
resounded with the tramp of horse- 
men and of footmen, with the clash 
and clangour of arms, and the rattle 
and din of the chariots, the while a 
thousand fires blazed in wood and on 
hill-top, by whose glare the setting 
moon grew pale and remote. The 
spirit of death raged in the blood and 
flamed in the eyes of this immense 
mass of savage valour, fired with 
fury, fired with revenge, reckless of 
life, in the certainty of gaining im- 
mortality through the death of the 
battle-field. And as from manya point, 
north, east, and west, they marched 
through the midnight passes and 
wild ways of the dark land upon the 
devoted colonies of the Roman south- 
ward, again and again re-echoed over 
wood, and marsh, and forest the 
thunder chorus raised by many 
thousand voices to the awful god of 
the time :— 


“* Blood we offer you, dread Samhuin, 
Who rulest the dead from the winter 
moon ; 
Blood we offer you, god of the wood, 
Blood we offer you—give us blood! 
Give us blood!” 


CAMOLODUNUM, 


The colony Camolodunum, which, 
some years before the Emperor 
Claudius had created a Roman muni- 
cipal town, and whose Latinised 
name still illustrates its original 
character (Comolu dun, the strong 
fort), stood on an elevated ground, 
surrounded and intersected by a 
river now known as the Col—rem- 
nant, possibly, of the word Colonia— 
but which in classical geography is 
called the Idumania. It wasoriginally 
a British oppidum of Cunobeline, like 
all other strongholds of the kings 





* From the effects resembling thunder and lightning introduced in the ancient mys- 
teries of Eleusis, Delphi, and those of the Druids, it is supposed the priests must have 
been in possession of some fulminating substance resembling gunpowder, 
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and chieftains, a stockaded village, 
erected in a locality difficult of ac- 
cess. Great, however, were the 
changes effected within the few 
years since it had been chosen as a 
colony, numbered among Roman 
cities, and placed under the pro- 
tection of the Roman arms and laws. 
Long since the wooden and thatched 
houses of the Britons clustered round 
this fort had been swept away, and 
their site was now occupied by a 
new city built in the Roman fashion, 
with numerous narrow, well-paved 
streets, a spacious forum surroundéd 
by public buildings, at oneend of which 
rose the temple erected by Claudius, 
in which stood the great statue 
of Victory, commemorative of the 
subjugation of the island, a deity 
worshipped by the soldiery in all 
lands which had been thus conquered 
and occupied. At the opposite side 
of the forum, which stood on the 
ground to the left of the arm of the 
river running through the town, a 
theatre also had been erected, where 
the settlers, Roman knights and 
freedmen possessing property in the 
Selahuontbael: confederates, British 


and Gallic, engaged in trade, slaves, 


&c., could still realize the pleasures 
of Roman life amid the wilds of 
Britain, when witnessing imported 
troops of actors, Greek and Latin, 
erforming the masterpieces of 
enander, Plautus, Terence, or the 
late plays, farces, and bluettes of the 
dramatic writers of the capital. To 
the Romans in those days, indeed, 
the theatre had become as indispen- 
sable as to the French of a late 
period, who, wherever they emi- 
grated, were said invariably to set 
about first constructing a temple to 
Thespis fort, as the English a tavern, 
and the Germans aschool. To realize 
the aspect of the town built of brick 
and cut stone, and which still pre- 
sented a fresh and glaring look, let 
us conceive a less elegant Pompei 
transplanted from the rich southern 
light and cultivated region of Cam- 
pania to some river island encom- 
with an horizon of marsh and 

orest, such as surrounded it—the one 
on the east toward the sea, the other 
for leagues to the north and west. 
In the streets the greater number of 
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the houses were of inconsiderable 
size, chiefly of one story, and sepa- 
ratedeach from the other ;—with their 
brick porticoes, courts, and granary 
behind ; these were the residences 
of the veterans who possessed lands 
in the adjoining country, and which 
were occupied by their British wives 
and children. In the neighbourhood 
of the former, however, there were 
many large mansions, some of the 
Roman civic authorities ; of knights 
and of merchants who traded in corn, 
cattle, slaves, metals, and the commo- 
dities brought from abroad, which they 
trafficked with their countrymen or 
confederates, or with the British 
tribes. Two sides of the forum 
were lined with porticoes, in which 
were numerous tabernas, or open 
shops, in which the chief business 
of the colony was transacted ; where 
the slave dealer purchased from 
the soldier, or the slave or freedman 
appointed by the proprietor of each 
description of commodity or ware, 
exchanged clothing, arms, ornaments 
with the Celts from the ‘interior and 
coast, either for produce, iron, copper, 
skins, wicker-work, dogs, cattle, 
pearl oysters, grain, &e,, &c., or for 
the ring currency of gold, which, re- 
taining the form of the national Bri- 
tish coin, had issued from the Roman 
mint, stamped with the name of some 
great king or chieftain of the island, 
in alliance with the Empire. 

The centre, as well as the surround- 
ing branches of the river, which were 
of considerable depth, were crossed 
by bridges, from which paved high- 
ways led in several directions ; one 
southward to the coast, one to a small 
colony to the south-west (Malton), 
and another to the camp of the 
colony some miles distant,* the 
latter of which was for some space 
bordered by tombs and monuments. 
The district in the neighbourhood of 
Camolodunum presented for some five 
miles a prospect of corn field, and 
garden, cultivated by the slaves of 
the settlers. Beyond this area com- 
menced a region of moor and pasture 
land, intermingled with deep woods, 
which, reaching away, dotted with 
villages, to the north and west, 
darkly edged the round of the sky. 

Camolodunum had neither walls 


* Its site is indicated by Lexdon, near Colchester. 
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nor fortifications. Its strong position 
pencie by a deep river, the neigh- 

urhood of the camp, and the pa- 
cific state for many years of Britain, 
now only disturbed by the remote 
insurrection of the Silures and Or- 
dovici, having rendered any such 
works useless hitherto. 

It was near midnight when the 
veterans arrived, and having given 
the password to the sentinels 
stationed at a gate fronting one of the 
bridges, entered the town, making 
their way to the mansion of the civic 
governor. A few lights gleamed 
through the open street doors. 
In the atriums of the houses of the 
veterans, here and there, one of 
their British wives, tall and fair, 
was seen spinning, carding wool, or 
engaged in suchlike household occu- 
pations; here and there an aged 
veteran was seen at some vestibule 
drinking with a comrade ; now some 
figure, soldier or slave, emerging 
from a tavern reeled toward the 
forum, where on one side numbers of 
cattle were penned, and where a few 
women clustered near a fountain ; 
while from the other, music and loud 
sounds of revel issued from the lamp- 
lit halls of the merchants and higher 
colonial classes, whose residences ex- 
tended from the theatre to the tem- 
ple, and branched into the superior 
streets in the neighbourhood. Arrived 
at the house of the prefect, the veteran 
despatched a message by the doorslave 
of that functionary, who, it appeared, 
had a drinking party that night in 
honour of the lieutenant-general’s ex- 
pedition to the west, and who was 
in too ebrious a condition to give ear 
to the alarming intelligence just com- 
municated. The veterans thus dis- 
missed adjourned to the house of a 
centurion under whom they had serv- 
ed, which stood in a street near hand. 
Here they were, hospitably received, 
and having put up their horses entered 
the small hall to partake of refresh- 
ments. The centurion had but one 
guest with him, a Briton, engaged in 
trade, a confederate of the Romans. 
The soldiers having told the host the 
object of their visit to the colony, and 
communicated their suspicions from 
whatthey had observedamong the bar- 
barians in the neighbourhood, namely, 
that a wide-spread revolt was pur- 
posed, the centurion, after remaining 
a while silent, said—‘ Though the 
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country around here is tranquil, my 
comrades, I have for some time been 
impressed with the belief that the 
Fates are preparing some disaster for 
this colony andthe Roman arms. The 
gods avert the omen ; but for several 
nights many in the town have heard 
unearthly wailings in the theatre. 
Some believe them the voices of the 
ghosts of those who perished in 
battle, others of those who were put 
to the sword during our late incursion 
into the territory of the barbarian 
queen. Still more portentous was 
of late the event in the temple, where 
at night, with gates closed, when the 
priests slept, and the town was 
silent, we were awakened by an 
awful sound, and next day learned 
that the great statue of the emperor, 
whom we worship, had fallen shat- 
tered on the pavement! Such shrieks 
of phantoms, such unnatural events 
occur not save when the course of 
the destinies is heing changed, and 
some calamity advances. If, however, 
it comes in the form of arms, with 
arms we shall encounter it. From 
the barbarians who dwell amongst us 
in the south we have nothing to fear, 
but the regions to the north are as 
yet unknown ; and who can say what 
armies of savages, their endless 
forests, stretching to the pole, may 
yet send like a deluge on our camps 
and settlements?’ The veteran, 
who was already upwards of seventy, 
and garrulous, was proceeding to 
illustrate the possible dangers of an 
insurrection, dangers which his mind, 
impressed with superstitious fears, 
arising from the phenomena to which 
he had alluded, exaggerated, when the 
British guest, regarding him with af- 
fected surprise, said, laughing—“ What, 
my friend, can it be possible that a 
Roman trembles because he fancies 
he hears a cry at night, or because a 
mass of stone tumbles? Can a 
mournful sound, or the fall of a statue 
injure those afar off? Or if it 
portend that the Fates are adverse, 
from what point will come the 
danger? From the British tribes ? 
Why, all within miles of us have been 
unarmed, and of those inhabiting the 
forests and rivers of the northern 
realms, the greater part have never 
heard of the Roman name ; their life 
is passed in hunting and fishing ; and 
for arms—the best weaponed among 
them carries but a rude spear used in 
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the chase. Why, half a legion would 
be sufficient to reduce the thinly- 
peopled country of Celyddon. But if 
any — really threatened, think 
you the British confederates of Rome, 
such as I, and thousand others con- 
nected with you by commerce and 
interest, would not have heard of it, 
and ere now informed the authorities ? 
That such is not the case I need not 
say ; never have I known the country 
so tranquil.” 

These words, which the Briton ut- 
tered in a light and jesting voice, 
appeared to reassure his companions, 
who, the feast being set, were pre- 
paring to enjoy themselves, when the 

riton, stating he was about to pro- 
ceed on a journey on the morrow, 
for which he had to prepare, bade 
them a good night, and disappeared. 

“Very likely a false alarm after 
all,” said one of the veterans, filling 
his cup. 

“ False or not, we are prepared for 
the barbarians should they appear,” 
said the other, who, thirsty with his 
journey, had already supplied him- 
self from the amphora. 

“Your healths, comrades, both,” 
said the old centurion, raising his cup 
with a military gesture. “To-night, 
at any rate, this is the standard under 
which we shall contend. Yes, our 
British friend is doubtless right ; he 
is a man of sense and experience, and 
knows the island well ;—hasn’t a bit 
of cunning like many others of them 
I’ve met—an honest friend. What 
indeed have we Romans to fear from 
a crowd of unarmed savages? Of 
this I thought not ; it was the fall of 
the statue, so singular and unaccount- 
able, that”—— 

At this moment the three men 
started at some sound. They listened ; 
it was repeated. 

“The trumpet,” cried the centurion, 
rising. “’Tis an alarm from the sen- 
tinels at the western bridge.” 

“Something is amiss, then,” said 
the veterans, in one voice. “ Let us 
get our weapons and hasten to the 

lace. How many of our soldiers are 
in the town ?” 

“Only a handful,” returned the 
centurion, girding on his sword, which 
he had taken from the wall. “ Fol- 
low me, men. If this is an attack, 
let us marshal our comrades. Follow 


me. 
And they hurried into the street. 
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Arrived at the forum, they found 
a small number of their comrades 
collected in the centre of a great 
gathering of citizens of both sexes, 
many of whom, starting from their 
couches, had hurried thither. The 
square, lit with flaring torchgs, was 
alive with faces, many of them pale, 
all anxious and full of inquiry— 
merchants, knights, confederates of 
Gaul and South Britain, civic func- 
tionaries ; and amid this gathering 
a few noble Roman ladies, who, with 
hair streaming dishevelled over their 
rich dresses, stood, attended by their 
slaves, near the Prefect, demanding, 
with proud brow and imperious voice 
the cause of the alarm. Then came 
envoys running from the gate, crying— 

* An attack, an attack ; the bar- 
barians, they have crossed the bridges 
—an immense host.” 

Hereupon, while the Preetor ordered 
the citizens to return to their houses 
and arm, the soldiers formed, and 
were about to advance to the western 
gate over the river, when suddenly, 
through the damp darkness of the 
night, a multitude were seen swarm- 
ing up the narrow street, from the 
water side, and, with a terrible shout. 
the immense horde of footmen and 
horsemen rushed into the forum, 
while on all sides round the cry of 
barbarian battle began to mingle with 
the shrieks of women and the cries 
of the wounded, as the soldiers of 
Buoadicea, bursting open houses, 
ravaging, firing, commenced their 
work of destruction. 

For some time the veterans, form- 
ing a compact square, attempted to 
stem the never-ending lines of their 
furious assailants, numbers of whom 
though armed with spear, javelin, and 
sword, strewed the pavement; but 
though they fought with steady va- 
lour, their commander, seeing them 
surrounded by such multitudes, and 
observing that some twenty had 
already fallen, gave the word to re- 
treat to the Temple, which was the 
only place of strength in the town. 
Accordingly, after a desperate effort, 
they cut their way through the dense 
mass of savage warriors, and the 
doors being opened, rushed within, 
with but the loss of a few additional 


men. 

Soon the sky flamed far and wide 

with the red glare of burning houses, 

of magazines of corn, oil, clothing, 
30 
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and rung with the cries and curses of 
small bodies of citizens vainly con- 
tending with the overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy ; shrieks of despair 
from every street rose piercing the 
night-sky, domed with conflagration 
and filled with fiery fragments ; house 
after house fell with crackling rafters ; 
whilethrough the streets nowcovered 
with corses, the wild troops of the 
Britons loaded with plunder—some 
carrying bales of rich merchandize, 
golden vessels, and ornaments ; others, 
women in their arms and on their 
shoulders, marched through alleys of 
fire to the plain, reddened with 
massacre, and chanting wild songs 
of war and exultation. 

Throughout the night the veterans, 
having barricaded the temple and 
ascended the roof, defended the place 
as long as weapon or missile remained, 
assisted by the priests, against whom 
an intense hatred existed, they hav- 
ing, under the pretence of religion, 
imposed an exhausting tax upon the 
tribes neighbouring the colony. Hope- 
less, however, was their resistance, 
though it lasted through the ensuing 
day, in a town now reduced to ashes, 
all whose inhabitants had already 
been massacred or taken prisoners ; 
and vainly they hoped for succour 
from the camp, which, likewise at- 
tacked and surrounded by the Britons, 
still held out. At this crisis, the vete- 
rans, now reduced to twenty, were 
consulting on two matters—whether 
thus encompassed they should perish 
by their own hands, or make a final 
onset in the hope of cutting their 
way to the camp, when the doors 
were burst open, and thousands of 
the British swarming in, after astrug- 
gle, cleft this courageous but devoted 
handful of men to pieces, reserving 
the priests for a lingering torture. 

The town was sinking into ashes, 
its riches had been carried away, and 
only a few of the loftiest houses in 
the forum still burning, illumined 
the scene of carnage and desolation, 
when a number of furious women 
might have been observed dragging 
some half-dozen females,almost naked, 
to the temple. Just then, as they 
arrived, and began tying them to the 
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pillars, a chariot, in which a tall wo- 
man stood, came driving furiously up 
the square, amid the smouldering 
fires, vomiting smoke, and the heaps 
of half-consumed corses. Savage 
hatred and joy gleamed in her white 
face and sparkling eyes, as, arrived 
at the temple steps, and raising her 
bloody hand, she exclaimed, in mock- 
ing tones— 

“Noble Roman ladies, receive’ my 
greeting. What!—did your sires 
and husbands deem that I, a British 
queen, and my daughters, would 
tamely submit to outrage and infamy 
without giving you like for like? 
Didst ever, my delicate ones,my noble 
and proud ladies, hear of justice ? 
Ha! now you tremble, now you 
shriek, caught as you are in the trap 
of Fate. If I have suffered under the 
Roman laws, what—barbarian that I 
am—can I do better than punish 
you by the same laws? Shall I not, 
now that I have you, act for once like 
a Roman too? ‘Pardon,’ you cry, 
‘pity!’ Know you to whom you 
appeal, mothers and virgins of Rome ? 
Ay, to Buoadicea, to Buoadicea, whose 
heart now for many a day first beats 
with a joy in which her curses have 
expired. Advance,” she shrieked, 
turning to the attendant furies, who, 
scorched and covered with blood, 
hurried forward with gleaming knives, 
while the men, standing apart, looked 
on. “Advance, and execute my or- 
ders. Cut off those white breasts of 
Rome, that suckle, or would suckle, 
tyrants. Would that all thy women, 
accursed city, were here to feed my 
revenge! Hang them up, dainty 
creatures, to the pillars of the temple, 
whose god, terrified by our god, oa 
fled from the robbers and murderers 
who worship him ; and then, in sport, 
let us transfix them with our darts. 
Such will be the fate of every Roman 
woman who falls into the hands of 
Buoadicea. Those shrieks which ring 
in my ears are precious, for their 
sound drowns the echoes of my 
daughters’ cries. Advance,’ she 
screamed, foaming at the mouth, and 
ar ‘advance and execute my 
will !’” 

It was done.* 


* Dion Cassius. 
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EVENTS IN BRITAIN, 


After the victory in Mona and the 
extermination of the Druid society 
by the Romans, the general, Sueto- 
nius Paulinus, was actively engaged 
in completing the subjection of the 
island, scouring the country with his 
cavalry, securing prisoners, and erect- 
ing a fort, in which he purposed to 
leave a strong garrison ; when several 
envoys, adventuring through the 
genes dangers, arrived, who in- 
ormed him of the catastrophe of 
which Camolodunum had lately been 
the scene—of the spread of the in- 
surrection, of the critical condition in 
which the Romans and confederates 
of east and south Britain were 
placed. Those who came latest ac- 
quainted him that Verulanium had 
also been attacked and taken; though 
destroyed like the adjacent colony, 
however, a considerable portion of its 
inhabitants, warned of the advance 
of the British, had escaped to Lin- 
dun, where numbers also had taken 
refuge, who, together with the vast 
gathering of traders who resorted to 
that emporium, entreated him_ to 
hasten to their protection. The Bri- 
tish army which had wrought such 
devastation was numbered, it was 
said, by hundreds of thousands, who 
had marched from the centre and the 
unknown north of the country. Al- 
ready, too, the neighbourhood of so 
vast a force had reacted upon the na- 
tive population of the Province, which 
in many places had risen. The great 
body led by Buoadicea had already 
crossed the Thamesis, and were march- 
ing on the southern cities. The camp 
of Camolodunum, the envoys further 
added, having been stormed, the ve- 
terans had solicited the assistance of 
Petilius Cerealis, then stationed at 
Duroverun, who had marched with 
some hundreds of the ninth legion to 
the succour. But the barbarians had 
surrounded and cut this force in 
pieces, the Procurator only, with a few 
cavalry, had escaped, and crossed the 
sea to Gaul. Those tidings rapidly 
passed through the camp, where the 
frightful cruelties practised by the 
Britons, exaggerated as to their 
amount by rumour, aroused an un- 
wonted feeling of horror and ferocity. 
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The crisis was indeed desperate. 
Never before had the Roman power 
in Britain appeared so critical. Pau- 
linus accordingly lost not a moment 
in ordering his legion and auxiliaries 
to recross the straight of Mona. The 
operation was rapidly executed, and 
the army commenced their march 
across the country of the Ordo- 
vices. In the late campaign the 
soldiers had acquired but little plun- 
der—the gold torques worn by the 
Britons, and the gold vessels found 
in one of the sanctums of the Druids 
constituting theirsum. The number 
of prisoners taken, and who, tied and 
chained together, marched in the 
centre, guarded by the cavalry, was 
however considerable, and promised 
to afford the soldiers no contemptible 
sum when sold to the slave-dealers. 
As they proceeded, however, the men 
soon found that this prospect of gain 
was delusive. 

The general, Paulinus, on arrivin 
upon the mainland, had despatche 
orders to Penius Posthumius, com- 
mander of the camp at Caerleon, to 
send him as large a contingent as he 
could spare, with directions to join 
the army at a point arranged on the 
River Sabina,* which lay in his 
route to Lindun. On receiving these 
orders, Posthumius had selected a 
portion of the legion lately arrived 
from Rome, in which Susarion held 
command, for the service. Paulinus 
had proceeded but a few miles on his 
march through the ravines of the 
mountains, when he found that the 
spirit of revolt had already extend- 
ed to the desolate regions through 
which a short time previous he 
had passed in security. The woods 
were alive with figures who assailed 
the soldiers from a distance. At 
every narrow pass showers of arrows, 
stones, and rocks descended, killing 
many, and wounding a still greater 
number ; while, from their position, 
the enemy remained unassailable. 
Many of the prisoners also, while 
left unguarded, at such times as the 
cavalry skirmished, managed to effect 
their escape. As however time was 
now everything, Paulinus, with the 
one object in view, of meeting the 
British army and saving the cities 
of the province, forebore entering 
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upon a guerilla campaign with those 
mountainous tribes, and accelerating 
his speed through the ravines, seized 
the first opportunity of debouching 
into the open country westward, 
through which the legion, though 
frequently attacked, pursued their 
course in comparative security. 

Toward nightfall the army, having 
performed an unprecedented rapid 
march through the wide valley, halt- 
ed on a hill, which was selected from 
its isolated position, and having in- 
trenched themselves, rested under 
arms. At sunrise they were again 
on the march, which was frequently 
interrupted by attacks of bodies of 
armed horsemen, who, now issuing 
from a ravine, now from a forest 
cover, dashed furiously forward, and 
having discharged their spears and 
javelins, retreated, pursued by the 
cavalry. Those assaults, which were 
frequent, constantly resulted in the 
loss of men, and the anxiety of the 
Roman general increased as he per- 
ceived that the further the army ad- 
vanced the British tribes became at 
once more numerous and more des- 
perate. The insurrectionary spirit 
seemed to intensify as he marched 
eastward, stimulated, doubtless, by 
the vast British force, which, to use 
the words of one of the native 
scouts, “was descending upon the 
province like asky of black, thunder- 
ous cloud blown before the north 
wind.” A second night encompassed, 
with danger passed; again, with sun- 
rise, the army hurried its march, but 
although they already approached 
the River Sabina, no trace of the 
force despatched from the Caerleon 
camp as yet appeared. 

At length by noon on the third day, 
a shout from the advanced guard 
announced that the Roman standards 
were in sight. Thearmy halted. It 
was in a narrow yalley, at the end of 
which stood a British town ; beyond, 
some two miles distant, the river ; 
on all sides round, dense woods 
covered the rising grounds. 

Presently the soldiers of the se- 
cond legion, consisting of some two 
thousand, approached and halted, 
and a stern joy animated the men 
of both forces, as, breaking their 
ranks, they saluted each other, pour- 
ing forth wild congratulations. Both 
had alike fonghten their way ; and the 
losses on either side, though not great 





in ae were great considering the 
multitudes to whom they were about 
to be opposed. But a brief space 
elapsed, however, after the junction 
of the Roman forces, when they per- 
ceived a vast horde of barbarians 
before them on the opposite side of 
the river. 

A council of war was immediately 
held in the general’s tent, where the 
tribunes introduced to Paulinus en- 
gaged in consultation as to the course 
to be pursued. The passage of the 
river, Which was deep at this point, 
in the face of such a multitude, was 
full of danger, especially as during 
the — they were certain to be 
attacked in flank by the following 
enemy. Paulinus and several of the 
tribunes had already proposed to 
march further to the north, where a 
crossing was more practicable, when 
the trumpets sounded, and on hurry- 
ing out they found the rear guard was 
already engaged. It was an attempt 
to rescue the prisoners. In a brief 
space, however, the enemy were re- 
pulsed. Again entering the tent, the 
consultation was continued. It came 
to Susarion’s turn to speak. He first 
proposed that the prisoners, whose 
presence had become more dangerous 
the further they advanced towards 
the main body of the enemy, should 
be put to the sword ; that the cavalry 
should make a diversion higher up 
the river, to draw the attention of the 
barbarians beyond the river to that 
point: This done, they would have 
time to construct rafts in a place 
abounding in trees, on which to carry 
over the army, &c. His plan, detailed 
with force and clearness, was charac- 
terized at once by such daring and 
caution, that it finally met with the 
assent of the council. The general 
having complimented the young tri- 
bune on the judgment displayed in 
his scheme and its acceptance, assign- 
ed him the execution of some of its 
leading details. 

The massacre of the prisoners was 
the first step, and superintended b 
Susarion. Eider them in a hol- 
low square, formed of the men of the 
second legion, the while those of the 
ninth, which had taken them, were 
drafted off to cut wood in the forest, 
he gave thesignal. First the archers 
poured a shower of arrows into the 
chained and helpless mass, then the 
spearmen rushed forward, followed 
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by the swordsmen. Horrible were 
the cries, and desperate the struggles, 
of the devoted wretches during this 
butchery. Ina quarter of an hour up- 
wards of a thousand corses strewed 
the ground.- 

Early next day a sufficient number 
of rafts were completed for the pas- 
sage of the first division, which 
crossing effected a landing simultane- 
ously with an attack of the Roman 
cavalry, who had swam the river 
higher up, upon the enemy’s flank. 
The contest for some time was obdu- 
rate; but the Britons, having lost 
many men, retreated tothe neighbour- 
ing woods. The remainder of the 
army then rapidly passed the Sabina. 

Sitting by the fires of their in- 
trenched camp that night, the soldiers 
conversed respecting the events of the 
day, chiefly of the slaughter of the 
prisoners, which under less dangerous 
and imperative circumstances would 
have awakened discontent. Themen 
of the ninth legion, who had executed 
the work, however, endeavoured to 
make the loss so resulting to their 
comrades a subject of jest, at the 


same time consoling them by oe. 


ing the prospects presented by the 
campaign in which they were about 
to engage, in which they were certain 
of trebling the number of prisoners 
thus sacrificed to circumstances. Pre- 
sently good feeling being thusrestored, 
they began to ap laud the rapidit 
with which the nitions of the nint 
had executed the order. “In ten 
minutes,” said a soldier, “a thousand 
covered the ground. I never saw an 
order so neatly and swiftly obeyed ; 
not a man escaped.” “Not a man 
indeed escaped,” another said ; “ but 
a woman did—a girl who was a 
priestess of the Druids, or something 
of that sort, whom we took at Mona. 
She was named Esylth.” “A girl,” 
said a third ; “‘that’s not of any con- 
sequence, for—” 

ere a trumpet sounded, signallin 
rest, and while the soldiers dispose 
themselves to sleep, the sentinels 
assumed their positions for the night 
along the ramparts and through the 
streets of the camp. 

The next and two ensuing days the 
Roman army pushed forward by 
rapid marches, through the heart of 
the country, frequently interrupted 
by skirmishes with the enemy, and at 
length arrived at a point on the river 
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Thamesis, some twenty miles north- 
west of Lindun. Here they halt- 
ed and encamped until preparations 
were completed for passing the river, 
which was narrow at this place. Thus 
arrived within the Roman territory, 
numbers of confederates flocked to the 
camp, whose testimony confirmed the 
accounts hitherto received of the de- 
struction of the colonial towns, the 
horrors perpetrated by the British 
revolters, and the constantly increas- 
ing multitudes which swelled the 
army of Buoadicea. Camolodunum 
and Verulanum were, it was said, now 
mere heaps of ashes; thousands of 
corpses nailed to crosses, hung and 
gibbeted, marked the course of the 
roads leading thence to Lindun, upon 
which and the other cities of the 
south the barbarian army was already 
preparing to descend. Seutonius 
Paulinus resolved to march upon and 
occupy Lindun. Meanwhile let us 
see what was taking place in that 
native capital of Celtic Britain. 


LINDUN. 


“The army have doubtless been se- 
verely harassed during their march, 
as the populations through which 
they passed are up in arms,” said a 
Roman soldier—one of many, who, 
escaping from Verulanum, had reached 
Lindun. “In a few days at furthest 
they must arrive; what think you?” 

“If they have not been surrounded 
and cut to pieces,” returned his com- 
rade. ‘Of course the barbarians have 
attempted to intercept them.” 

“Pshaw,” returned the first ; “ little 
fear of that. With the contingents 
which have been ordered to join them 
from the camp at Caerleon and other 
stations, the General Paulinus must 
have at least a legion and a half under 
his command.” 

“That is nine thousand men,” said 
a rich merchant of Gaul; “ but what 
is the number of the enemy? They 
have come from the north in hundreds 
of thousands.” 

“ Half armed barbarians,” said the 
Roman, contemptuously. 

“Did you find them so at Veru- 
lanum and Camolodunum ?” 

“Ay, but then, for each of us, 
there were a thousand of them. The 
came upon us like a deluge, in whic 
the best swimmer had little chance ; 
but had we been a thousand in num- 
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ber, we would have beaten the sa- 
vages, and preserved the town.” 
“The Britons fight well,” said the 
Gaul, doubtfully. 
“ Better than the Gauls,” returned 
the Roman. “Wait until the gene- 


ral arrives, then you will see what 
mince meat we’ll make of this herd of 
ts.” 


“Faith I hope so,”’ said the Gaul, 
“for I have four vessels at anchor 
yonder”’—and he pointed to the oppo- 
site side of the river—“and more 
money’s worth stored in the town 
than Id care to lose.” 

* Hownear is the enemy’s camp?” 
inquired the soldier of a confederate 
Briton, who, like the rest of the 
group, was looking earnestly west- 
ward along the course of the river. 

“They have several camps,” the 
latter said. “The nearest is in the 
neighbourhood of Verulanium, where 
the host who took the town are en- 
joying the plunder, drinking and 
carousing, as is their custom.” 

“Ay,” interrupted the Roman, 
“those wild beasts prefer plunder to 
fighting. Whenonmy way hither, as I 
was passing at night through a wood, 
I came upon a company of them. 
The ground around the fire by which 
they sate was covered with gold plate, 
purple robes, and what not; but 
though they had plenty of jewelled 
cups, what do you suppose were their 
drinking vessels ? why, skulls, which 
they dipped ever and anon into a 
huge vessel of wine, and with which 
they pledged each other, while one of 
the minstrels chanted a war song, 
in whose chorus the drunken herd 
roared at times as if they were mad.” 

“That tribe must have come from 
the far north,” said the confederate. 
“Tt is one of their usages to drink 
from the skulls of their enemy after 
battle; but that is nothing. At 
Camolodunum I’m told some of the 
enemy roasted the hearts of several 
Roman ladies of rank, and devoured 
them; for they were naturally excited, 
you understand, by what some of 
the veterans and the slaves of the 
colony did in Queen Buoadicea’s 
country. But I’ve known somé of 
your men, a body of them, who were 
cut off in north-western Gaul, use the 
same food when starving. Whenever 
they could take a prisoner in a sally, 
they roasted and eat him.” 

* All fair under the circumstances,” 
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said the Roman, indifferently; “but 
where are the other camps of the 
barbarians ?” 

“There is one in the territory of 
the Cornavans, but the greatest is 
stationed about fifty miles south. 
There are at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand men there who crossed 
the river some dayssince. Buoadicea 
leads them, and except Paulinus 
comes up in time, I fear not one of 
the southern cities will escape. Ro- 
mans and confederates will share the 
same fate.” 

“Would that the army had 
arrived,” broke from many of the 
group; “are there no tidings? All 
the citizens are armed, but what are 
they among the vast multitudes 
which are hemming them in on all 
sides? Has any scout come from 
the west lately ?” 

“Yes, a soldier has just galloped 
into the town,” said a confederate 
Briton, who at this moment joined 
the group. 

“And the army,” cried many 
voices. 

“Ts crossing the river some twenty 
miles up yonder.” 

The fort, onthe battlements of which 
this colloquy took place, occupied 
the summit of a small hill, upon which 
the Tower of London now stands. 
The prospect which it commanded 
upon this early winter day, in the 
year 61 A.D., was not without interest 
to those who take pleasure in picturing 
the original site of the great capital 
of commerce and civilization. 

Below the hill fort which was the 
highest of the three, rose two others 
on the areas now known as Ludgate 
and Cornhill—the first a work of 
Roman, the other of British architec- 
ture. At the foot of each a large 
village. was seen, the houses, some 
built of stone, some of wood, and 
many of clay ; several of the former 
were built in Roman style, others in 
British—in other words, the latter 
houses which were of considerable size 
were round, with conical straw roofs, 
backed by a congeries of grain maga- 
zines and cattlesheds. A continuous 
street thus irregularly extended from 
the highest fort to that rising from 
the next elevation westward, along 
the base of which a small river issuing 
from the fields and marshes to the 
north, flowed into the Thamesis. 

Thence a third town straggled along 
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the descent, until it was terminated 
by clumps of trees and patches of 
fen field at the curve of the river. 

The Thamesis, covered with Gaul- 
ish and Iberian vessels and innumer- 
able boats, shining in the sun, spread 
broad, blue, and bright beneath, wind- 
ing amid its many shoals and islands. 
Looking eastward at some distance 
one would have perceived a spacious 
isolated mass of sand, patched in the 
centre with green fields and boscage 
(the Isle of Dogs). On the opposite 
side, to the east of the southern town 
also, another island of similar appear- 
ance embracing the area now covered 
by the Bermondsey district. Looking 
westward, just at the turn of the 
river, a peninsula projected, thickly 
wooded, along whose fresh, white 
sanded shores numerous fishing boats 
lay stranded ; while through the foli- 
age and branches above gleamed the 
straw-thatched cots of a fishing vil- 
lage, the original site of Charingcross. 
As the observer followed the course 
of the river as it flowed radiantly 
westward, he recognised many other 
islands, small and large; some mere 
banks of sand, others covered with 
emerald verdure, among which the 
most considerable was one whose 
pebbly shores were shaded with trees, 
and which, like others more distant, 
has long been re-united to'the main- 
land.* 

The town commericing around the 
highest of the fort hills on the north- 
ern bank of the Thamesis, extended 
along the elevated line of ground 
(now covered by Cornhill, Cheapside), 
joined the second, grouped around the 
second hill (Ludgate), and extended 
in the form of a British village nearly 
to the base of the above-named penin- 
sula. Along this course ran a great 
highway, from which ppc street 
many others diverged through the 
valley to the right, bordered by a 
stretch of marshland (Finsbury, Moor- 
fields). Beyond this, wide spaces of 
marshland, dotted with wood, extend- 
ed to the east, and thick forest to the 
north and west, whose semicircular 
shores beginning in the modern city 
regions of Whitechapel, Holborn, &c., 
curved away until they joined the. 
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woods by the river side, and extended, 
with intervals of meadow (as on the 
area of Camden-town), over the now 
thickly-populated north and west, to 
the line of the horizon. 

Along the leading streets of the 
north town the mansions of the richer 
merchants were of great size, and 
built for the most part of brick and 
wood. Their lower fronts occupied by 
bazaars, in which most of the commo- 
dities and manufactures of Gaul, 
Spain, Italy, Egypt, and Asia, were 
exhibited. Many of those great em- 
poriums were built in Roman fashion, 
with fronting colonnades of wood and 
stone, and displayed within numerous 
chambers as richly paved, painted, 
decorated, and furnished, asin the Gal- 
lic and Iberian coast cities, and even 
in Rome itself. Such mansions, how- 
ever, were intervalled here and there 
by the older British houses, circular, 
with conical thatch of straw, and em- 
bankments toward the river, which 
washed the sandy shores at the foot 
of the elevated ridge of ground on 
which they stood, and which in some 
places sloped downward in gardens, 
or was covered with sheds for cattle 
or merchandise. 

Between the two hills (Tower and 
Ludgate), there was an open market- 
place, around which stood several 
public buildings, and from which 
roads diverged to the east and north, 
both of which were dotted at the ter- 
mination of the houses in each direc- 
tion, by lines of sepulchres. 

The streets were thronged with a 
motley population in varied garb. 
There was seen the gaudy costume of 
the Gaul, delighting in scarlet and 
purple, profusely decorated with gold; 
the Roman toga and lacerna, the 
latter of many hues; the black woollen 
cloak of the Briton ; the yellow cloak 
of the Celt from the neighbourin 
island, Eire; the plaided scarf an 
tunic of the northern tribes bordering 
on the forest of Cellydon. Merchants 
and mariners, soldiers, agriculturists, 
artisans, and women gaily attired, 
thronged the streets and shops of this 
rich and animated emporium of an- 
cient Briton, which, from its agreeable 
situation, andthe pleasuresit afforded, 


* Many of the districts along the Thames were once islands, such as that called 
Thorney Island, on which Westminster was built; Chelsea, Battersea, Putney, Ber- 


mondsey, &c., were likewise islands. 
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formed the most attractive resort of 
the Romans, of foreigners, and the 
confederates of Rome in those days. 
Seen from the fort indeed, the pros- 
pect of the town spreading beneath, 
with its houses painted in varied and 
lively colours, the diverse dresses of 
its population, the broad azure river 
covered with innumerable vessels and 
boats, from the high-decked merchant- 
man of Beetica, Massilia, Egypt, and 
Italy, to the long open ship of the Scy- 
thian and skin-covered wicker skiff of 
the Briton—the leagues of surround- 
ing forest changing intothe yellowand 
scarlet of late autumn—the meadows 
covered with cattle, and intersected 
by glittering streams—the Town on 
the opposite bank of the river, which, 
commencing immediately opposite the 
fort, extended for a considerable dis- 
tance (over the area of Southwark, 
Newington, Walworth,and Lambeth), 
with its irregular streets of bright- 
coloured houses, its forum, theatre, 
and temples, its high roads reaching 


Tue readers of the Untversiry Ma- 
GAZINE are familiar with the query 
which forms the title of these obser- 
vations, and of one of the last published 
of the novelsof theday. It possesses 
for them so much less interest than 
for others that they are able to sup- 
ly the answer : they know Who the 
eir is, and there is no riddle to be 
solved. Nevertheless, we are bold to 
say that they will be glad to see that 
the story which was so pleasing to 
them during its monthly progress has 
been put in the more convenientshape, 
for another circle of readers, of the 
ordinary three-volume tale, and glad 
also to find such a reference to it in 
the critical department of the Maca- 
ZINE as may revive their recollection 
of its principal features, and give the 
author such credit as in honesty he 
may appear to deserve. 
his, we believe, is Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s first effort as a novelist. Of 
what he hasdoneasa poet it is unnece$- 
sary tospeak, Who isnotfamiliar with 
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thence away across the wooded up- 
lands of Surrey—these with the bright 
cloudless sky above, formed a pano- 
rama full of animation and wild 
beauty. Such an impression, how- 
ever, would have vanished on de- 
scending to witness that of life itself 
in the streets, where every face wore 
an expression of care, anxiety, gloomy 
anticipation, and terror. 

The group collected on the top of 
the fort had gazed but a brief period 
westward, when suddenly a cry of 
joy and pride rung through the air, 
as they perceived the sheen of armour 
through the woods in that direction. 
It was the vanguard of the army. 
Military music remote, but ardour- 
inspiring, was soon heard, and soon 
the long lines of cavalry squadron and 
battalions of footmen debouching 
along the great road, with standards 
and eagles, spear-tops and armour, 
blazing in the sunshine, approached 
Lindun. 


the charming ballads, odes, and lighter 
pieces of his which have from time to 
time been published in these pages 
and in those of other magazines !— 
poems proving him so decidedly to be 
possessed of all those qualities and 
0wers which are “born, not made ?” 
Ve do not know if his pieces have 
been printed in a collected form, but 
we are quite certain that when they 
are they will be regarded as poetry 
of nocommon order. The conception 
of many, even of the shortest of them, 
is most striking, and they have that 
polished completeness which to the 
cultivated taste must seem so high 
a merit. The language is particu- 
larly free, rich, and felicitous ; the 
figures are quaint and equally re- 
markable for fulness of meaning and 
warmth and variety of colour. It 
was to be assumed that when Mr. 
Mortimer Collins aimed at a place 
among the tale-writers, he would 
bring to his task an order of gifts to 


‘which few of the race of modern 
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novelists haveany pretension: hisstyle 
would be chastejand elevated ; his de- 
scriptions of scenery would be natural, 
and not of the stereotyped sort to be 
found in nine out of every ten novels 
thrown upon the tables of the circu- 
lating libraries from year to year; 
his satire would beclever ; hissketches 
of character done with purity and 
force ; and his reflections of a philo- 
sophical order far above the common- 
place profound of a meaner class of 
workmen. But these necessary ele- 
ments of success in the higher walks 
even of novel-writing at the pre- 
sent day would not have made Mr. 
Collins’s “Who is the Heir” what 
we believe it to be, if it were weak 
in the essential of a good plot. The 
first, second, and third requisite in a 
“ first-rate novel,’ as readers now 
judge, is story. If it have the other 
kinds of merit, so much the better : 
these will not fail to be appreciated 
by the more select audience for whose 
delicate eye and ear the writer of 
genius shapes his finest phrases and 
retouches again and again his choicest 
passages. but even works very in- 
different, or absolutely disgraceful in 


point of style, whose landscapes are 
daubs, whose character-sketches are 
caricatures, will be read everywhere, 
chiefly by young ladies—who still 
constitute, much as puritanism has 


relaxed in the matter of light 
reading, four-fifths of the novel- 
perusing public—if only the mystery 
is well devised, the web of compli- 
cations subtly woven and sulfliciently 
exciting, and the denouement sudden 
and effective. It might be invidi- 
ous to refer to particular instances 
of superior works which fell flat 
from being deficient in materials for 
awaking expectation, and holding the 
reader in suspense ; and to name, on 
the other hand, the unpardonably 
careless works in pointof composition, 
and even of plan in minor matters, 
which a cleverly-contrived plot has 
carried off successfully, weil be to 
fill a page almost with the titles of 
many of the favourites of some years 
past. Nay, stories of very question- 
able moral tendency have become, de- 
spite that blemish, popular on 
account of the audacity of the start- 
ling combinations from which they 
derived all their interest. 

This straining for high effect in the 
matter of a plot may be considered 
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fatal to real excellence. It certainly 
depraves the taste of readers. “But, 
on the other hand, the staid and 
tame novel which satisfied a former 
generation could not be expected to 
take any hold upon the sympathies 
of an age so full of bustle and enter- 
prise, so quick and daring, so familiar 
with dangers and with tragedies, so 
frequently in contact with great 
crimes and amazing turns of fortune 
—facts stranger than fiction—as that 
we live in. The novel ought to go 
a little beyond every day’s occur- 
rences: at present to keep abreast of 
them in the romantic is almost as 
much as the novelist can do by the 
utmost licence he may give to his 
imagination. 

But this is to stray from our in- 
tention of noticing the original and 
really effective plot of ““ Who is the 
Heir ?’ Mr. Mortimer Collins tells 
the life-story of the three Maul- 
everers—the father, and Hugh and 
Harry his sons. Hugh senior, the 
proud head of an ancient house, had 
married a second time the governess 
of a neighbouring clergyman. It was 
a proverb in the family that the 
Mauleverers never managed their mar- 
riages we}l, and this case was no ex- 
ception. When Edith Sullivan be- 
came mistress of the Mauleverer 
mansion, Hugh the younger was as 
old as his stepmother, and became a 
cause of quarrel. Edith, after a 
violent scene, disappeared, leavin; 
an infant Harry behind her; an 
twenty years aiterwards, when the 
story begins, she has not returned, or 
been heard of, and old Mauleverer is 
dreaming of another marriage to some 
fair one of sunny Italy. He is also 
arranging marriages for his sons, 
which fate malignantly thwarts. But 
to show how all the perplexity and 
trouble arose, and how things finally 
fell out, it is necessary to go back be- 
fore the date of the Mauleverer in 
question a good many years, to the 
days of his predecessor. 


“The Hugh Mauleverer of that date 
was a disappointed man in one regard. He 
had but one child, a daughter, Edith. Un- 
luckily all the ladies of the Mauleverer 
family had been from time imme- 
morial self-willed, capricious, verily des- 
perate when thwarted. Now, Hugh thought 
it the most natural, and indeed necessary, 
thing in the world that his daughter should 
mary his younger brother’s son—no less g 
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personage than that Hugh Mauleverer the 
elder, who started for Italy in my last 
chapter. It was disgusting to be sonless ; 
but if Edith did her duty there need be no 
trouble. Somehow, Edith could not bear 
her cousin Hugh. Very few girls would 
have disliked him in his buoyant and bril- 
liant youth. Edith did. Girlhood is in- 
scrutable. Her father unwisely attempted 
to force the marriage upon her, and the 
consequence was her sudden disappearance. 
The rapid river Petteril runs through the 
Park of Mauleverer, sometimes breaking 
into cascade and cataract, sometimes dark 
and deep and silent between precipitous 
cliffs, Early one morning Edith’s gipsy 
hat and light cloak were found beside one 
of Petteril’s most perilous depths; but 
Edith was seen nevermore. Now, in real 
life, if you find a young lady’s garments by 
a river side, she is usually drowned, 
whereas in a novel she invariably reappears 
in the third volume. I should insult the 
common sense of my readers if I expected 
them to believe that Edith Mauleverer was 
drowned. Of course she was not; but 
what actually became of her I must at 
present decline to say. 

“ However, her father had good reason to 
fear that such had been her fate, and was 
rather contemptuously angry than truly 
sorry for her loss. 

“Tt was a Mauleverer peculiarity not 
thoroughly to understand- women. All 
that Hugh Mauleverer could dowas to make 
a new will, leaving the estates to his 
nephew—for his brother died before him— 
but with a proviso that if Edith still lived, 
they should pass to her or her heirs. He 
did not for a moment believe that she 
lived ; but he had a sort of superstition 
about it. Hence the holder of Mauleverer 
at the commencement of my story held it 
only till his cousin Edith or her heir ap- 
peared. But Hugh Mauleverer had no mis- 
givings. There could be no doubt that 
Edith was drowned. As to his sons, they 
had scarcely taken the trouble to listen to 
the story. 

“So the experienced reader will observe 
that Hugh Mauleverer the elder, being the 
son of a younger son, held his great estates 
almost by sufferance. The child of his 
cousin Edith—if Edith herself were dead— 
must oust him at once. He, for his part, 
thought very little about it, not knowing 
what to do. Hugh and Harry may safely 
be said to have thought nothing at all 
about it.” 


A certain old, respectable, and 
learned “gentleman of the press,” 
Sullivan by name, ultimately dis- 
closes the history of Edith, and un- 
riddles the puzzle of the heirship :— 


“«T don’t know how many years ago it is; 
my daughter knows. I used to take long 
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walks in the morning. One day I had gone 
across the park, and was picking flowers by 
the river-side. A beautiful girl came run- 
ning down the steep bank—it is very steep 
where I mean, and there is a waterfall. 
Oh! she was a most exquisite creatire ; 
but her countenance was wild and full of 
misery. I thought she meant to drown 
herself, she rushed down so fast. I was 
afraid to speak, lest she should spring into 
the stream. She stood still for a time, 
looking at the water; then, as if afraid of 
her own thoughts, she ran away again. I 
went round, so as to meet her in a lane into 
which she had run. She appeared per- 
fectly distraught. She would not say a 
word, but clung to my arm, as if for safety. 
Fancying she might be pursued, and deter- 
mined to defend her, I walked along the 
lane with her. She would not let go my 
arm—she would not answer a question; 
and after some time I resolved to take her 
to my sister. 

“It was a long time before Eileen could 
do anything with her. I left the two to- 
gether, and at last she told who she was. 
She was Miss Edith Mauleverer, gentlemen. 
Her father persecuted her so to make her 
marry her cousin—your father—that she 
ran away in despair. She implored us not 
to tell anyone who she was. She had re- 
solved not to return.” 


Sullivan had married Edith Maul- 
everer, and she had a daughter, whom 
he named Edith. The mother died, 
and Edith, as may be conjectured, 
was the governess whom Hugh 
Mauleverer of the days of the stor 
married, and who fled from him muc 
as her mother had fled when a girl, 
on an occasion in some points simi- 
lar. This Edith turns up as Mrs. 
Herbert, a name assumed, and thus 
Harry Mauleverer, the younger son, 
becomes the Heir, and Hugh loses 
his apparent birthright. Harry 
Mauleverer marries Lily, the daugh- 
ter of Guy Luttrel, an uncertain kind 
of politician, and over-sentimental in 
other respects, and, so far as he is 
concerned, all ends happily. Hugh 
Mauleverer, however, in the matter 
of his marriage, maintains the pro- 
verbial character of the family for 
misfortune, and finally perishes by 
his wife’s hand. 

Almost the only objection we have 
to make relates to the foolish, almost 
absurd ending of the love-match be- 
tween Luttrel and Vivian Ashleigh. 
The interest excited in the early chap- 
ters is sadly and unnecessarily for- 
feited at the close. 

Mr, Collins, in passing, favours us 
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with his opinions on various social 
questions, as, for example, on that 
most interesting, much-debated, and 
difficult topic, the time to marry :— 


“ According to the science of probability, 
a man’s expectation of life is roughly cal- 
culable by sybtracting his age from eighty, 
and taking two-thirds of the result. Thus 
a man of twenty-nine may expect to live 
thirty-four years; a man of thirty-eight, 
twenty-eight. Now, I think the best 
marrying age for a man may be established 
on mathematical considerations as that at 
which his expectation of life exactly equals 
the time he has lived. Then, if all goes 
well, he will have been half his life a 
bachelor, and the other half a married man. 
He will have entered on a career, made 
(let us hope) some money, gained some ex- 
perience before his marriage. Now, at 
thirty-two a man has probably thirty-two 
years to live ; this, therefore, is the mystic 
age at which to invoke Hymen.” 


_ On various literary subjects Mr. 
Collins makes his characters speak 
suggestively :— 


“Wynyard Powys was there; he had 
just published a tragedy, and he was now 
lecturing whoever would listen on the dra- 
matic faculty. 

“<*Tf I had to write an essay on the dra- 
matic faculty,’ said Hugh Mauleverer, ‘I 
would begin thus:—There is no dramatic 
Saculty, 

“ * Like a sermon of Sterne’s, or Punch’s 
advice to people about to marry,’ said 
Harry. 

‘“«* But,’ retorted Wynyard Powys, ‘ you 
cannot be serious, surely. The highest 
poetry is dramatic ; and the poet’s noblest 
gift is the faculty of creating character.’ 

‘** Mauleverer’s quite right,’ said Guy 
Luttrel. ‘Take Shakespeare. I suppose 
if there is a dramatic faculty, he had it in 
perfection. Well, Hamlet is Shakespeare, 
and Mercutio is Shakespeare, and Jack 
Falstaff is Shakespeare, and Portia is 
Shakespeare in petticoats, and Rosalind is 
a feminine Shakespeare in doublet and hose. 
You'll see the matter most clearly in minor 
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characters, where there can be no mistake. 
Take Launce, or Speed, or Armado, or 
Launcelot Gobbo: these are not natural 
characters—they are merely Mr. William 
Shakespeare acting the part of a clown or 
a magnifico,’ 

“* Treason |’ said Powys. 

“* Not a bit of it, remarked Hugh. ‘I 
am glad you agree with me, Luttrel. My 
theory is that no human being can depict 
any other human being except himself. 
Having a versatile imagination, he may 
put himself into innumerable different 
characters, but it is himself still. Shakes- 
peare was the world’s supreme dramatist ; 
but all his creations are Shakespearian, not 
human. In poets of lower power we more 
readily perceive this—recogniaing Milton in 
his own Satan, and Byron in his Giaour 
and Corsair,’” 


One striking feature of Mr. Mor- 
timer Collins’s story is the lively ac- 
quaintance shown in it, almost in 
every page, with men and things. 
Guy Luttrel’s elections at Riverdale, 
and the political character of the col- 
loquies that occur at Riverdale Court, 
give scope for the display of such a 
kind of knowledge of public characters, 
as well as sharp and suggestive 
literary criticisms, as few story-tellers 
would be capable of. Under the 
guise of somewhat uncouth names 
the ee of living statesmen 
will be found admirably hit off, and 
this gives a life and present reality to 
the tale, which enhance its attrac- 
tions. Many of those passages might 
be quoted were they not the precise 
portions of the novel upon which 
readers of our pages no doubt fastened 
and best remember. We feel bound 
to class the story with the best of 
recent fictions, and to predict for its 
author a highly successful career as 
a novelist, should his tastes decidedly 
incline him to that walk of litera- 
ture. 
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TINTED SKETCHES IN MADEIRA. 


SECRETS OF THE MONASTERY IN THE PRACA DA 
CONSTITERGAO. 


THERE are but few monks in Madeira 
at the present day, and as of these 
few, almost all have reached the age 
of the trembling hands and feeble 
knees; they are of course rapidly dis- 
appearing from the “peaceful pas- 
tures where they had loitered out 
their days.” 

The Cortes of Portugal disapprove 
of the influence of monastic institu- 
tions, which they regard as contrary 
to the genius of industry and 
commerce ; accordingly, they have 
strictly prohibited the future recep- 
tion of novices, and thus, like a stream 
whose spring has been sealed up, the 
monks have been quietly and un- 
ostentatiously stript of all .power and 
influence, and are quickly and silently 
passing away from the dry channel 
of their existence, leaving no “foot- 
prints on the sands.” 

Until the summer of last year 
[1864], one of the chief objects of in- 
terest to the visiters at Funchal, was 
a grand old monastery belonging to 
the order of St. Francis, and situated 
in the Praca da Constitugad.* In 
1834, its numerous inmates having 
been ruthlessly driven forth by the 
command of Don Pedro, after the de- 
feat of Don Miguel, the house, with 
all the lands appertaining to it, were 
claimed as government property. 
The vineyards and gardens thus un- 
ceremoniously taken possession of, 
were remarkable for the rich variety 
and luxuriance of their fruits and 
vegetables; while the house in the 
praca, though of regal dimensions, 
and containing many spacious and 
lofty apartments, was yet, from its 
general construction so unfit for the 
ordinary purposes of social life, that 
it was abandoned to unbroken silence 
and the mouldering hand of time. 

As years passed on, chinks appeared 
in its gray walls, through which deli- 
cate fronds of the ruta murarih burst 
in wild luxuriance ; while up through 
the mosaic pavement of hall and 


chapel appeared pale lance-shaped 
blades of grass, mingling with minia- 
ture tufts of the fleshy house-leek 
[sempervirum glutinosum). At length 
an order was issued to pull it down 
and erect a Hall of Justice on its site, 
and, accordingly, one morning during 
the early part of last summer, the 
noise of pickaxes and crowbars, re- 
sounding within its vaulted chambers 
and long corridors, attracted the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of the praca, 
and arrested the steps of many of the 
passers-by. Ina short time a group 
of idlers had gathered in front of the 
wide entrance, each one anxious to 
catch glimpses in the shadowy dis- 
tance, of the hidden mysteries of the 
old pile. 

The workmen had been toiling for 
some hours, during which the crowd 
around the gothic arch had greatly 
augmented, when a cry was heard 
within the building, such as escapes 
strong men when their feelings are 
suddenly and violently aroused. In- 
stantly there was an answering voice 
from the crowd, who, breaking through 
the slender barrier presented by a 
wooden bolt lying across the entrance, 
rushed frantically through dim cor- 
ridors and terror-haunted chambers, 
awakening as they went multitudi- 
nous echoes with their wild and im- 
patient calls and shouts. 

Guided by the rapid and rever- 
berant strokes of the workmen’s 
tools, the crowd quickly reached a 
room at the extremity of a long slimy 
hall, and situated between it and the 
chapel, from whence there was an- 
other entrance. It was a lofty room, 
but of small dimensions, having an 
iron door at either end. High up in 
the southern side-wall there was a 
grated window, and at the opposite 
wall, the men who had uttered that 
ery of fearful import, were working 
with furious energy, while face to face 
with them stood the rigid body of a 
woman, whose glassy eyes death had 
failed to close, and whose fair, soft 
flesh decay had spared during the 
long period of three hundred years. 


* Constitution Parade. 
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She stood in a’ deep recess in the 
thick wall, beside a small fireplace, 
which had been surmounted by a 
beautiful mantle-piece of pure white, 
unveined marble. In removing this 
costly slab, a portion of the wall had 
suddenly fallen, betraying to the 
masons the appalling secret of a 
living tomb in the vestry of the 
church of St. Francis. 

With the presence of the crowd, 
the horror-struck workmen regained 
their failing courage, and redoubled 
their powerful efforts to widen the 
breach ; while each well-aimed blow 
of their crowbars increased the 
general excitement, as more and more 
of the ghastly form stood revealed. 
It was richly attired in lilac silk, still 
retaining in its ample folds the fresh- 
ness of its original tint. One small 
speny of brilliants gleamed in the 
abundant black hair, which still hung 


in heavy braids down the shoulders, 
though it had lost its softness and its 
shadowy gloss. 

Such a grave-dress was horribly 
suggestive of a dread burial. The faces 
of the crowd darkened, their voices 
deepened into a pent-up roar, when 


suddenly the remaindey of the wall 
came tumbling down, exposing to 
the eyes of the dismayed throng the 
fleshless skeleton of a man lying at 
the woman’s left hand, in a piled yet 
irregular heap, as if it had slid down 
bone after bone, when the sinews and 
muscles which had given beauty and 
strength to manhood, had loosened 
their hold before crumbling into dust. 

A wailing murmur arose from the 
men at this sight, which was instantly 
succeeded by a dismal silence, as two 
or three government officials—those 
vigilant powers jealously watching 
over the moral welfare of Madeira— 
appeared, entering by the door from 
the chapel. Every one seemed at 
once to feel the necessity of either 
governing or crushing his feelings, 
and moving quietly to either side, 
gave passage to the new comers. 

A few moments of breathless silence 
followed, and then one of the said 
officials, moving with velvet tread 
amongst the throng, advised either an 
immediate return home or a return to 
business, The command—for as such 
it was received—was given in a firm 
though low tone, as if obedience was 
a matter, not of choice, but necessity. 
The silent, terrified crowd swayed a 


little for a few seconds, and then 
went heaving and hurrying into the 
streets, not one man, not even the 
masons, remaining behind with the 
officials. 

Next day the demolition of the 
house was continued, the bodies hav- 
ing been in the mean time removed 
and interred ; no licentious tongues 
presuming to express any other feel- 
ing or opinion on the event, than 
might naturally have been created by 
any singular yet unmomentous occur- 
rence. Great, however, as was the 
jealous vigilance of. the authorities, 
portions of the silk dress and long 
tresses of the raven hair, were by 
some means obtained bya professional 
gentleman residing at Funchal, who 
intends, I believe, that the melan- 
choly relics shall become heir-looms 
to distant generations. 


THE GUITARETTE-PLAYER. 


All allusion to the tragic circum- 
stance narrated in the preceding 
chapter, having been strictly prohi- 
bited by the Camera, or Chamber,— 
an elective municipal body, resem- 
bling that of lord mayor and aldermen 
in Ireland—it would in all probability 
have passed into oblivion, were it not 
for the opportune recurrence of a 
grand festa,—before the gossips of 
Funchal had quite given up whisper- 
ing of the mystery to their country 
friends,—bringing in the peasantry 
from the distant villages, and with 
them the guitarette players. These 
latter are aclass of improvisatores, 
not dissimilar in habits and character 
to the Slavonian lyrists, who, in 
verses of their own composition, sing 
the historical lays of their country ; 
or the Magyar minstrels, who recite 
their pesmas to the twang of the three- 
stringed gusla; or the blind beggar- 
poets of ancient Greece. 

On the festa above alluded to, one 
of these Madeiran musicians, who 
was famed above his fellows for his 
rich store of traditionary lore, as well 
as for his bon vivant propensities, 
entered a shed in one of the trevessas, 
or cross;streets, over the door of 
which, on a cerulean-blue board, in 
letters of gold, appeared the words, 
“Pao vinho aguardiente bom.” Here, 
from the loquacious landlady, he soon 
heard a rather exaggerated account 
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of the discovery of the bodies in the 
Franciscan monastery. 

A smile of bright intelligence lit up 
his embrowned face while he listened; 
his eyes glowed intensely; and tak- 
ing up his guitarette, just when the 
narrator wished to bind him to 
secrecy, he began a beautiful and 
pare prelude. A crowd soon col- 
ected, Roderigo being one of these 
performers, whose skilful fingers have 
given occasion for the proverb, “When 
the Madeirans are eloquent, they 
speak with their guitarettes.” The 
minstrel, however, appeared uncon- 
scious of the homage of the throng, 
even though it was picturesquely en- 
livened by the scarlet and blue 
dresses of matronsand maidens. Seem- 
ing as one blind to all external objects 
that did not bear relationship to 
something within his own mind, he 
left the shed, still playing the pre- 
lude, till he stood opposite the ruins 
of the monastery ; when his fingers, 
hardly touching the strings, the music 
subsided into a sweet melancholy air, 
which he accompanied with his voice. 
The crowd meanwhile continued to 
increase, and amongst others there 
on in the praca two or three 
police agents, who had been sent by 
the ever vigilant Camera. Fortu- 
nately for Roderigo these men approv- 
ed of the aspect given to the grievous 
mystery, by the tradition which he 
sung in ringing rhyme to his guita- 
rette ; and he was suffered to record, 
unmolested, the chief events in the 
life of one Don Alvar, who in 1489 
had been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Madeira by the King of 
Portugal. 

During the struggles for empire be- 
tween Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, and the King and Queen of 
Portugal, Don Alvar was summoned 
to the Court of Lisbon. He was a 
servant of tried worth; one on whose 
faithfulness his sovereign could secure- 
ly confide; and to whose diplomatic 
talents he hoped to owe his extrica- 
tion from the toils in which treacher- 
ous friends had ensnared him. It 
was a dangerous trust, but Alvar ful- 
filled his duties with his accustomed 


- wisdom ; and when, after the, battle 


of Fero, the King of Portugal made 
an honourable peace with his brother- 
in-law, he returned to resume the 
overnment of Madeira, accompanied 
y a bride of matchless beauty and 


rare accomplishments, and who, pre- 
vious to her marriage, had been Queen 
Joana’s favourite attendant. 

Marié, such was her name, was not 
more than eighteen years of age, tall 
and not slender, but with a rounded 
figure of most perfect symmetry. Her 
hair was raven black and abundant 
having a lustrous gloss, which caused 
it to gleam in the sunshine as if her 
head was surrounded by a circle of 
radiance; her eyes were large and 
dark, chastened by an expression of 
sadness ; while her marked features 
and rich complexion told that her 
lineage was of some warmer clime 
than even Southern Europe. 

Alvar was twenty years his wife’s 
senior, yet the disparity was hardly 
apparent ; her thoughtful brow and 
Juno-like figure giving her the ap- 
pearance of more years than she had 
passed, while the contrary effect was 
produced by his delicate eomplexion, 
which was singularly fair for one of 
his nation ; his tall and graceful form, 
his firm and elastic step, and his 
golden-brown luxuriant hair. In 
general the expression of Alvar’s face 
was calm and commanding; but there 
were times when, finding himself 
unexpectedly opposed or thwarted, a 
lurid cloud would sweep over it, leav- 
ing a deep furrow down the centre 
of the broad expansive forehead, and 
causing his dark brown eyes to burn 
with an unnatural light. 

By the Madeirans of every rank he 
was welcomed on his return with 
every demonstration of delight. He 
had won their respect by his unwaver- 
ing firmness, and their affections, by 
the admirable diplomacy with which 
he concealed even from themselves, 
the bondage in which they were held 
by the parent country. In his public 
administrations he emulated the pomp 
and reserve of the court of Spain, 
rather than the extravagance and 
freedom of the royal circle at Lisbon. 

At the period to which Roderigo 
referred in his interesting cancionero, 
learning and civilization were issuing 
from the monasteries alone; and when 
Marié with her fine and refined taste 
appeared in Madeira, and began to 
illumine life and guide manners, she 
was regarded not only by those of 
her own station and sex, but by the 
monks—with whose privileges she 
seemed to interfere—with distrust 
and jealousy. Unconscious, however, 
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of the antagonistic feelings which she 
had awakened, she no sooner became 
acquainted with the habits and man- 
ners of the people amongst whom her 


lot was cast, than she commenced her_ 


self-imposed duty of endeavouring to 
improve the mental and moral con- 
dition of the peasantry, and the lower 
classes in general. True to her own 
beautiful tastes she began with music, 
teaching them to utter in sweetest 
notes, the musings of their hearts ; 
their rich fancies; the thoughts which 
peopled their teeming imaginations. 
She was herself singularly partial to 
the music of stringed instruments, and 
played on the harp with such skill as 
gave to the unconscious instrument a 
“ spirit’s feeling,” unsealing the heart’s 
sacred fountains, and causing them to 
overflow with love and sympathy, and 
a devotion “ purified from earth.” 

As being nextin power of expression 
to the harp, and more suitable to the 
circumstances of the people, she intro- 
duced the use of the guitarette ; in- 
structing many of the peasantry her- 
self, and afterwards teaching them 
to accompany with its music, their 
lively efforts to improvise passing 
scenes’; and to relate with genuine 
poetic licence their interesting legends 
and traditions. These compositions 
were of course simple in construction, 
and devoid of either classical or his- 
torical allusions; yet, then as now, 
the recital of them afforded the na- 
tives one of their chief sources of 
pleasure ; while to this day, though 
the materials of which they are com- 
posed are neither improved nor en- 
riched, they are listened to by stran- 
gers with never failing interest, as 
embodying the history, superstitions, 
and traditions of the Madeirans. 

But Marié did not cease from her 
labours of love when she had taught the 
improvisatores instrumental music. 
She next sought out the mountain 
maidens, imparting to them a know- 
ledge of that most beautiful feminine 
art—almost the only one legitimately 
within woman’s grasp—of needle- 
work. Her taste and imagination 
were altogether attuned to the orien- 
tal. Her fancies were rich beyond 
what the west has ever produced ; 
her skill was delicate ; her composi- 
tions elaborate. By degrees her 
pupils imbibed a portion of her ima- 

inative talents, and having, embroi- 
ered some exquisite designs on silk 
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and cambric, they were presented by 
her own express desire to the monks 
of San Francisco, for the adornment 
of the altar, and of the men who offi- 
ciated at it. 

The gift, however, of this radiant 

paraphernalia attracted the attention 
of the Madeirans to the fact, that 
their governor’s wife was never pre- 
sent at the ceremonies or ordinances 
of the religion, whose altars she 
seemed anxious to render magnificent 
and beautiful ; and slanderous tongues 
were beginning to associate her name 
with “heresy,” when it was fortunate- 
ly ascertained that a Roman Catholic 
ara had accompanied her from 
-ortugal, and that in her own quiet 
oratory, she daily witnessed the per- 
formance of the ceremony which is 
intended to symbolize the sufferings 
of the Redeemer. 

In all her plans for the improve- 
ment of the people Alvar assisted her; 
in all the changes she wished to effect 
in her more than regal home, he 
cheerfully coincided ; she was the 
light of his eyes ; the sun of his life. 
She was gathered into his heart’s 
inner chamber, and nothing appeared 
less probable than that chamber 
should ever become a desolate waste ; 
a dried-up cavern, in whose blackness 
nothing might dwell but the up- 
braiding memories of the past. 

Reader, I disapprove of anticipat- 
ing “coming events” asa rule, but at 
present I have no choice, being merely 
the translator of Roderigo’s cancio- 
nero, which goes on to describe Marié’s 
evident unrest and unhappiness, not- 
withstanding her husband’s devo- 
tion, the people’s respect and affec- 
tion, and the affluence and quiet with 
which she was surrounded. Those 
who had opportunities of observing 
the frequent abstraction of her man- 
ner, her flitting colour, and her me- 
lancholy eyes, attributed her un- 
spoken sorrow to the presence of a 
sister-in-law, whose jealousy and 
hatred looked out*from her keen 
malignant eyes, whenever they rested 
on the beautiful wife of her brother. 
But the conjecture was wrong. True, 
Marié felt that her destiny was in 
some way interwoven with the pre- 
sence of her sister-in-law, and that, 
strive as she would against the shape- 
less pgesentiment, its mysterious in- 
fluences daily gained strength, until 
the lowest tone of Donna Martina’s 
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shrill voice, or the softest fall of her 
foot, caused her to start as if her 
heart-strings were rent; yet it was 
not that which made her unhappy. 
It was that she carried in her bosom 
the grievous burden of a fearful 
secret. She was hiding a falsehood, 
though she would die rather than 
pollute her lips by uttering one. 
Grief and remorse were drying up 
“the dew of her youth,’ making her 
life one long agony. 

Thus passed two years, when a 
total change was observable in Marié’s 
manner and appearance. Her lips 
lost their accustomed expression of 
speechless despair ; the shadow de- 
parted from her brow, while her eyes 
daily grew brighter and brighter, fre- 
quently seeking her husband’s, and 
answering back his unutterable love. 
At such times, however, they would 
occasionally fill with tears, as if in 
her heart’s core there was still some 
clinging woe; but “then the dim 
stars seemed even lovelier than the 
bright,” and Alvar would feel as if 
“the whole host of heaven in love” 
looked through them. 

It was at this time that Marié pro- 
posed the propagation of the vine and 
the almond tree, in all favourable 
places in the island. To carry out 
such a scheme required great re- 
sources, and Alvar placed his wealth 
at her disposal. He felt surprise at 
her intimate acquaintance with the 
culture of the vine, but he forbore to 
question her. He perceived that 
her sympathies were ever with the 
poor ; that every charitable emotion 
of her heart found exercise in the 
poverty pervading all ranks beneath 
that of the merchant class, and he 
only gazed on her with more rapture 
as he witnessed her untiring zeal in 
their behalf. He had vine cuttings 
brought from Portugal and from Cy- 
prus, and vineyards were planted all 
up the hill-sides, while the gardens, 
especially at the north side of the 
city, were soon filled with the rich 
odour of almond trees. Except, how- 
ever, to a few wretched Hebrews 
who dwelt in that quarter, this addi- 
tion to their fruit-stock was scarcely 
acceptable ; but these, though opehily 
making no profuse acknowledgments, 
in secret returned thanks to heaven 
and their benefactress for the pre- 
cious gift, which recalled to their 
hearts, memories of the days when 


they were the chosen of God. With 
care they nursed the plants, and 
propagated them, till the blossoms 
covered the ground like snow, and 
shrubs, and gates, and posts— 

“ High-capped and plumed, like white 

huzzars, 
Stood there in state.” 


Though not a cherished emblematic 
plant, however, to the Madeirans in 
general, it gained some little favour 
when they discovered that its profuse 
flowering indicated an abundant har- 
vest—a superstition which was com- 
mon even in the days of Virgil, who 
wrote, 


“Mark well the flowering almond in the 

wood ; 

If odorous blooms the bearing branches 
load, 

The glebe will answer to the sylvan 
reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops 
of grain. 

But if a wood of leaves o’ershade the tree, 

Such, and so barren, will the harvest be; 

In vain the hind shall vex the threshing 
floor, 

For empty straw and chaff shall be thy 
store.” 


Another year passed, silently as the 
shadow from the sun-dial, softly as 
show on snow, and Marié’s influence 
in Madeira had become almost para- 
mount to the governor's, when, one 
evening, as they stood together in a 
canopied balcony, talking of new 
plans of improvement, which in- 
cluded even the despised Jews, their 
attention was arrested by the appear- 
ance of aship inthe roads. The sun- 
set glow lay blushing on the long un- 
dulating waves through which the 
vessel swept gracefully and slowly, 
passing the Ilheo, or Loo Rock, and 
dropping her anchor within a few 
fathoms of the city of Funchal. Oh, 
why on such a glorious evening, 
“when all was calmness and silence, 
—a scene from the happier country,” 
why were her “young-eyed joys” 
quenched ruthlessly for ever? Why 
did not the path to death lie through 
darkness, and rain, and thunder cleav- 
ing clouds ? 


THE WIFE'S SECRET DISCOVERED. 


One gun from the stationary ship 
boomed .across the strip of radiant 
water, and then another and another 
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followed in rapid succession, as if the 
impatient strangers would split the 
echoing hills with their clamorous 
demands for permission to land. 

The governor left the balcony for 
one of his public rooms, and Marié 
entered a chamber, in which her 
sister was apparently occupied with 
her spindle and distaff. Their eyes 
met. Marié’s were dewy with the 
look of melting tenderness with 
which she had parted from her hus- 
band ; while Donna Martina’s were 
gleaming with that piercing light 
which, the Madeirans say, blaze in 
the orbs of those to whom the Spirit 
of Evil has communicated prophetic 
forebodings. In spite of herself 
Marié trembled, a transfixing shadow 
fell upon her, like the “shadow of 
the hawk on its helpless prey.” 

A few moments of painful silence 
passed, and Alvar entered, accom- 
panied by an elderly man of noble 
presence. The stranger, like many 
another good man, bore a double 
character. By his friends he was re- 
garded as an honourable man, though 
an enthusiast ; while his enemies de- 
rided him as an impostor, and a dealer 
in fables. He was, at the period of 
which we write, bravely endeavouring 
to accomplish a vast project, under 
protracted discouragements, repeated 
failures, and unending difficulties ; 
and yet had never once wavered or 
failed in courage or perseverance ; but 
“toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing,” worked 
at “the burning forge of life,” till 
deifying success had crowned -his 
deeds, and poets learned to address 
him as the 


“ —— Luther of the darken’d deep! 

Nor less intrepid, too, than he 

Whose courage broke earth’s bigot sleep, 
Whilst thine unbarr’d the sea. 

Like his "twas thy predestined fate, 
Against your grim benighted age, 

With all its fiends of fear and hate, 
War, single-handed war, to wage, 

And live a conqueror, too, like him, 

Till time’s expiring lights grow dim.” 


It was CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS, 
then, a man despised and ridiculed 
by the multitude, and yet who, three 
months afterwards, on the morning 
of the 3rd of August, 1492, set sail on 
his first voyage of discovery, depart- 
ing in triumph from the bar of Saltes, 
a small island opposite the town of 
Huelva. Following Columbus into 
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the chamber were three other 
strangers, each of whom was intro- 
duced to Marié with the formal eti- 
quette of the day. The last presented 
had evidently held back ; and now, 
when he was announced as Don 
Carlos, Marié raised her magnificent 
eyes filled with a sudden fear, and 
encountered the pallid countenance 
and bewildered gaze of the Spaniard. 
Between the two there was instan- 
taneously an electrical interchange of 
thought, unobserved, however, save 
by Donna Martina, who at once dis- 
cerned in these troubled faces a so- 
lution of the mystery which sur- 
rounded Marié. 

At the period of these events Col- 
umbus was the owner of a handsome 
dwelling in Funchal, situated .near 
the Carmo—a church in which many 
of those processions are now arranged, 
which fill the Madeirans with delight 
and excitement and religious enthu- 
siasm, as they move with bands 
and banners towards the cathedral 
in the Praca. In this residence Col- 
umbus had concealed, out of the ken 
and reach of his enemies, several 
charts and memoranda of distances 
and bearings, left to him by his 
father-in-law, the celebrated navi- 
gator, Perestrello. Requiring these at 
that stage of his wondrous enterprise, 
he had come to Funchal to procure 
them, and with the determination of 
sailing next day for Spain. His visit 
of ceremony to Alvar was therefore 
of limited duration. He declined all 
hospitality, and left the Fortelaza on 
foot, followed by two of his friends ; 
the third, Don Carlos, had contrived 
to separate himself from his com- 
anions, and the lynx eyes of Donna 

lartina had seen him enter the 
orangery, and make his way to a 
favourite bower of Marié’s. 

At the window of a turret she sat 
down to watch the event. Her vigil 
was short. Marié soon appeared, 
moving with weary feet towards the 
bower, unutterable woe depicted on 
her face, and misery and martyrdom 
on her drooping figure. With a cry 
Don Carlos held out his arms as she 
approached ; but her stately form re- 
bounded to its wonted height, and 
with one slight deprecating wave of 
her hand she made him comprehend, 
as no spoken words could, that even 
in her acknowledged unutterable woe 
and repentance, she must remain iso- 
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lated from him—receive no consola- 
tion from Ais sympathy or forgive- 
ness. 

In a few moments there were two 
ghastly faces at the turret window. 

Donna Martina had sought out her 
brother, and by wild, unintelligible 
entreaties and wrestling earnestness, 
had induced him to follow her; not, 
however, till he saw Don Carlos at 
the feet of his wife, and caught the 
echo of his passionate appeals, made 
in the mellifluous Hebrew tongue, 
did he know for what purpuse he had 
been forced to become a spy. 

He felt as one in a dream—a hor- 
rible dream, from which he vainly 
tried to awake. He passed his hand 
over his brow, already bearing the 
iron impress of a hopeless woe, and 
then with stony eyes, from which all 
tenderness had fled, leaving nothing 
human in their glance save the 
mingled expressions of misery and 
loathing, he looked down on the 
wretched beings in the arbour. 
Marié was leaving it. Don Carlos 
was on his knees, his face bowed to 
the earth ; while at a short distance, 
and evidently awaiting Marié, was 
her spiritual adviser—the man known 
as Father Pedro,—betraying in his 
look and mien the deepest mental 
suffering. 

Donna Martina’s eyes had followed 
the direction of her brother’s, and the 
appearance of the priest on the scene 
was evidently as unwelcome as un- 
expected. After all she might be 
foiled, such was her first thought, 
but another succeeded it, and chased 
the shadow from her brow. 

“Brother,” she said, in a voice 
which sounded strange and hollow, 
“they are all three—Jews. He,” in- 
dicating Father Pedro by a slight 
movement of her finger, “is probably 
a high priest.” 

The fearful words carried convic- 
tion with them. Alvar did not reply. 
Every sense and thought was for the 
moment paralyzed. 

“ Come to the oratory, Alvar,” she 
added in a low tone, “and unravel 
this distressing mystery there.” 

Except Marié and the man known 
as Father Pedro, no one had entéred 
this beautiful chamber, situated in the 
east wing of the fortelaza, since it had 
been fitted up for religious purposes 
by some cunning workmen, who, like 
birds of passage, had flitted through 


Madeira during ‘the first year of the 
Governor’s marriage. 

Even Alvar had never been invited 
to enter it, and now he was bidden 
“enter, and unravel the mystery 
there.’ The words fell upon his ear 
like a prophecy from the dark future. 
He rose abruptly. His will, indomi- 
table and disciplined, grew strong in 
proportion to the difficulties of his 
position. He shook off Donna Mar- 
tina, who, as if in sympathy with his 
sufferings, had attempted to cling to 
him ; for well he knew, that not in 
love for him had she spoken, but in 
cruelty and hate towards his unfor- 
tunate wife. She raised her eyes 
streaming with tears to his face, but 
he was unmoved. He was passing 
through the bitterest ordeal it is pos- 
sible for man to pass through, finding 
the past a deceit, and for the time he 
shrunk from the hand which had 
placed the trial before him. 

He quitted the turret chamber, and 
in a few moments gained the deli- 
cately carved door of juniper (a wood 
now rarely met with in Madeira), and 
placing his shoulder against it, the 
curious lock, which heretofore had 
been faithful to its trust, flew with a 
slight crash from its fastenings, and 
Alvar stood within the oratory. He 
was unnaturally calm. The stormy 
waves of outraged feelings were con- 
vulsing his heart’s innermost depths, 
ye outwardly all was still. ~He 
ooked around, but his vision refusing 
to separate objects, he only beheld a 
confused mass of such costly things 
as constitute the apparent grandeur 
of the generality of places of worship. 
By degrees he discerned the nature 
and nen of the gorgeous sur- 
roundings. 

On a slightly raised platform in the 
centre of theapartment stood a square 
table meeaeed with a rich crimson 
cloth, which swept the floor, having 
heavy tassels of gold bullion and a 
broad border elaborately worked in 
gold thread. Railings of carved cedar 
wood enclosed the platform, except 
where the circle was broken by two 
steps of pure white marble. Seats 
were ranged around the railings on 
either hand within. At the west end 
of the apartment there was a cano- 
pied seat, in front of which was a 
screen of golden wirework, lined with 
lace. At the opposite or east end 
curtains of white silk, embroidered in 
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silver, and having silver fringe, hung 
by rings of gold from a gilt pole 
which ran along the ceiling of fretted 
juniper. Between these curtains and 
the platform was a small golden lamp, 
suspended from the ceiling by chains 
of the same precious metal, so exqui- 
sitely wrought, that they flashed back 
a thousand miniature reflections of 
the little tongue of flame, which day 
and night illuminated that singular 
chamber. 

Alvar was still apparently calm. 
Behind these curtains he might 
discover the altar, which would 
at least remove his worst fear— 
finding his wife a Jewess. He ad- 
vanced, and drawing them hastily 
aside, he beheld opposite to him, ina 
recess, what he sought—an altar— 
and yet its appearance disappointed 
him. True it was of beautiful pro- 
portions, and was made of the purest 
white marble, while its oblong top 
supported seven golden candlesticks, 
and what appeared to be a little 
tabernacle of cedar wood carved and 
gilt. Alvar reached forth his hand 
to open this, hoping against hope 
that it was a “ pyx,” and, according to 
custom, would be found to contain 
the sacred vessels and elements used 
by Roman Catholic priests in the 
celebration of the Mass, and perhaps 
even a miniature sculpture of the 
Crucifixion. Failing, however, to 
open its leaves without using violence, 
he hesitated for an instant before he 
tore them from their golden hinges, 
and spread on the altar the treasures 
they concealed—*“ Rolls of the Law,” 
or, as the Jews call them, “ Penta- 
teuchs,”’ and a “ Talet,” with fringes 
and a border of blue. These were all 
which the cedar wood “ Ark” of the 
Hebrews, for such it was, contained. 

There were drops of agony then on 
the face of the proud governor of 
Madeira, and os his forehead on 
the cold altar slab, he gave way to a 
passionate burst of grief, welling up 
from an abyss of agony in his heart. 


THE VESTRY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Some hours have passed since the 
scene just described, and most of the 
inmates of the monastery of San Fran- 
cisco—the same whose altars Marié 
had rendered beautiful beyond all 
others in Madeira, by covering them 
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with drapery of exquisite needlework 
—had retired to those cold, bare 
rooms, in which it is supposed they 
cast aside all the earthly thoughts 
and hopes and fears which may have 
intruded throughout the day, and 
struggle and wrestle, like Jacob, all 
the long night, for heavenly blessings. 
Through the dimly-lighted corridors, 
however, two men, whose voices dur- 
ing the previous half hour had been 
heard issuing from the chief reception- 
room, as if in earnest discourse, were 
now walking side by side in silence. 
One of them wore the habit of a 
monk of the order St. Francis, and 
had his cowl so closely drawn in 
front as to expose but little of his 
features ; the other, from his bearing 
and dress, was evidently a person of 
considerable rank. He carried his 
plumed hat in his hand, as if his 
fevered brow required the refreshing 
influence of the cool air in the corri- 
dors. His face was one with which 
we are familiar, though it is strangely 
altered since we looked upon it last. 
The broad expansive brow, no longer 
smooth, is indelibly seared by a 
hopeless woe; the soft luxuriant 
brown hair has retained its gloss only 
in the many silver lines with which 
it has suddenly become streaked ; 
while in the bent form and faltering 
steps of the man before us, we can 
trace but scant resemblance to the 
graceful figure and dignified bearing 
of the governor of Madeira—and yet 
it was he. 

At the extremity of a long corridor 
the two men stopped at an iron door, 
which the monk having opened with 
a key hanging to his girdle, they 
entered what was the vestry-room of 
the chapel of the monastery of San 
Francisco. Its furniture was simple 
—two large .arm-chairs, well lined, 
with soft cushions, and a centre table 
covered with an embroidered purple 
cloth. It had one narrow grated 
window high up in the south wall, 
and in the opposite wall there was a 
small fireplace surmounted by a beau- 
tiful marble mantlepiece, and a deep 
recess hung with curtains of purple. 

“This is the room, my lord,” said 
the monk, addressing his companion. 
“ This night she shall here find safety, 
and no doubt your munificent endow- 
ment will induce some of the nuns 
to shelter her during the remainder 
of her life.” 
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A hurried, anguished movement of 
his head showed that Alvar listened 
with feelings of grief and impatience. 
They then passed from the room, by 
a door opposite to that which had ad- 
mitted them, and going through the 
chapel, where the monk knelt for a 
moment, they parted at the door 
leading into the Praca with cold 
courtesy. 

Funchal has grown great in the 
number of its streets and squares 
since the period referred to, when it 
could only boast of the growth of 
about half a century ; when fennel— 
the plant from which it derived its 
name—grew in the heart of the city ; 
and when Alvar, who wished to avoid 
all thoroughfares, could reach his 
palazo near the sea through a succes- 
sion of green lanes, whose stillness 
was broken only by his own footsteps, 
and the gushing notes of the tintone- 

o or hill-nightingale. On entering 

nis home his first object was to seek 
Marié, and he rightly judged that he 
should find her in the oratory. Soon 
after his leaving it she had sought 
its privacy to pour out her sins and 
sorrows before Heaven, but finding 
the door broken, she could but totter 
forward with a cry of anguish, and 
fall—her form quivering from the 
sudden shock of finding her life- 
secret discovered, her eyes dilated, 
her face death-like. 

Marié was an orphan, and in almost 
mere childhood had been betrothed 
to-Don Carlos, he being then a youth. 
Sent on a secret mission to Jerusalem, 
he was taken prisoner by the Turks, 
and a report of his death reached 
Lisbon. Tense passed, and no other 
tidings coming, this was believed. 
Marié was beautiful, and her crafty 
people hoped by her means to obtain 
some alleviation of the wrongs and 
= under which they suffered. 

iey induced her to affect to be a 
Roman Catholic, and being placed 
about the person of Queen Joana, 
she was unhappily exposed to atten- 
tions, which ie dared not openly 
resent, and which it was dishonour to 
receive. At that period in her life 
Alvar came to the court of Lisbon, 
and Marié, in becoming his wife, 
yielded less to his deep love, and to 
the responsive feeling in her own 
heart, than to the ceaseless, urgent 
solicitations of those who fancied, that 
amongst the everlasting hills of Ma- 
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deira, they should find a refuge from 
the face of their enemies. 

From the hour of her marriage, 
however, Marié had been miserable. 
She hated herself for deceiving her 
husband, and yet she was ever fearful 
of being discovered. But there was 
a time approaching, when she resolved 
to acknowledge all—when other eyes 
than her own would speak to his 
heart for her; and for a few months 
she had been, if not happy, at least 
hopeful. 

When Alvar entered the oratory 
she was lying huddled near the cano- 
pied seat, which she had not had 
strengthtoreach. He leant over her, 
his strong heart breaking, and taking 
her hand, said in a low hollow voice, 
as he tried to raise her— 

“Marié, let me assist you. The 
time allowed us to be together is 
short. Letustalk. In one halfhour 
we part on earth for ever.” 

“Oh, Alvar!” she shrieked; and 
throwing up her arms, she clasped 
his knees, “what dost thou mean ? 
Who can part us, if thou art not a 
willing agent? Have pity on me. 
Let me explain all. Alvar, my hus- 
band—my lord, I am bowed to the 
dust in shame and grief. Yet hear 
me. Thou wilt have some pity.” 

‘“*Marié, my beloved, for such thou 
art still, from my soul I pity thee. 
My heart ceases not to plead for thee. 
I know all thou wouldst tell me, for 
thy friend, Don Pedro, is in custody 
of the Church ; delivered up with- 
out my knowledge by Martina.” 

“Then, is he lost?’ exclaiming 
Marié, with an appalling cry. “Oh, 
Alvar, take me to him—let me die 
with him. He is the brother of my 
mother. Oh, Alvar, thou never 
lovedst me, or thou wouldst save 
him. Send me away to him, and let 
me die.” 

““Marié, for heaven’s sake try to 
be calm. I have no power to save 
Don Pedro. Even royalty dare not 
interfere now. Had you trusted in 
me, we should all have been spared 
these overwhelming calamities. I 
would have left all, and gone with 
thee to some far off land—wandered 
with theé through a life of poverty, 
and been happy; but I never, never, 
would have parted from thee. Even 
now I have redeemed thy life by the 
sacrifice of all my earthly possessions, 
I would have given my life for thine 
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—God knows how willingly—but it 
would not purchase it, though they 
have let me ransom it with money.” 

“My life!’ she said, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, yet with an 
undertone of bewilderment and woe 
struggling up through her suppressed 
feelings. “‘Whoseeks my life? Have 
not you the power of life and death 
over all my unhappy race dwelling in 
this island? Who, then, speaks of 
my life—doubled now” —— 

She stopt abruptly. A pink flush 
passed over her face, and during the 
momentary silence which followed, 
the muffled tread of feet in the gal- 
lery leading to the oratory reached 
Alvar’s watchful ear. 

There was one groan out of the 
fathomless abyss of man’s hopeless 
misery—one convulsive embrace—one 
shriek from a woman’s broken heart ; 
and then a horrible stillness, hardly 
disturbed by the feet of hammock- 
men, who entered softly, just as a 
figure, bowed with anguish, rushed 
out, 


THE LIVING TOMB, 


It still wanted an hour of midnight ; 
the “solemn hills looked black,” and 
there was no moon, while the myriads 
of stars gemming the sky shed a light 
of that peculiar clearness and beauty 
as is known only in Madeira, where 
it is said that objects cast as well- 
defined shadows in the serene ra- 
diance of Venus as they do in the 
light of the moon. It was perfectly 
calm too, and one heard the voices of 
the night undulating through infinite 
space. The ceaseless sounding of the 
sea, the murmuring flow of thestreams, 
the mysterious whisperings from for- 
est leaves, the sweet song of bird- 
minstrels, and the still sweeter tones 
of the human voice proceeding from 
groups of the young and happy, claim- 
ing another hour from the day, while 
they uttered or listened to loving 
words, of which “the voices of the 
night” ever after awoke the memory. 

Another hour, and the passage of 
time was announced by the bell of the 
Mount Church. It was then mid- 
night, and the young, wearied even 
of happiness, were enjoying the repose 
and security of parental homes. The 
streets of Funchal were deserted, and 
it was only at distant intervals that 
a solitary light gleamed from a sick 
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chamber or a gambling-house. The 
busy anxious multitude were sunk in 
deep sleep, and none were abroad save 
those who used their watchful eyes 
and strained ears to avoid rather than 
to seek companionship. Of this class 
were two tall, stalwart men, who’ 
left the fortelaza by a private door, 
bearing on their shoulders a closely- 
curtained hammock. Thoughanxious, 
however, to shun observation, they 
did not seek the secrecy of the steep 

reen lanes, but walked through the 

right lonely streets with a noiseless 
step, though with more than the 
usually rapid pace of even hammock- 
bearers. 

In a short time they reached one of 
the side portals of the monastery of 
San Francisco, which was imme- 
diately opened by one who had 
watched for their coming. He was 

oung, was dressed in brown serge 
had a cord about his waist, and held 
a large crucifix before him. . He pre- 
ceded the party through narrow pas- 
sages and tortuous windings, and at 
length, opening an iron door, entered 
the vestry-room. Ata sign the men 
laid down their burthen on the floor 
and departed. The room has under- 
gone a complete change since we have 
last visited it. The carpet of palm 
fibres has been rolled together and is 
laid in a corner ; the cushioned chairs, 
the table, and the curtains, have been 
removed ; while the floor shows evi- 
dences of the recent presence of un- 
tidy labourers. 

As soon as the bearers had departed 
the monk drew aside the white and 
blue drapery of the hammock, and 
beheld a woman such as youths wor- 
ship in their dreams, lying there, 
bound with cords, still and motionless 
as “an image by thesculptor wrought.” 
Her eyes were wide open, and filled 
with a wild and appalled expression. 

Sympathizing with her great woe, 
and perhaps touched by her youth 
and her wondrous beauty, he knelt 
down and whispered gently— 

“Look on the cross. On such an 
one the blessed Jesus died—crucified 
by thy people. Wilt thou believe on 
Him now in thy extremity? Wilt 
thou acknowledge Him by one word 
or sign to be the Son of God, and 
what I can do to save thee from 
death, I will do it?” 

She gazed on him with intense be- 
wilderment. Her thoughts were wan- 
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dering far away, questioning in the 
haunted chambers of her memory as 
to who and where she was? in what 
distant unattainable place was her 
husband ? and was this the refuge he 
had provided for her ? 

She spread out her cold fingers, as 
if groping for something to lay hold 
on that might enable her to throw off 
the dreary influence of a _ horrible 
dream—for such she tried to believe it. 

The monk awaited her reply for a 
few seconds, and then pointing to the 
recess, near which had been placed a 
pile of stones and a heap of fresh 
mortar, he said— 

“Speak but one word and you may 
yet be saved. Is Jesus the Son of 
God? Say “yes; say it.” 

The dreadful significance of his sup- 
om tones, and the presence of the 

uilding materials to which he had 
pointed, could have but one interpre- 
tation, and through the mist of Marié’s 
mind the truth flashed like forked 
lightning at midnight, revealing new 
horrors in the blackness which en- 
compassed her. A short spasmodic 
scream escaped her, then with a strong 
effort she checked the impulse to re- 
lieve her anguish by repeating it. 
The Nazarine should not witness her 
despair. 

“Will you speak?” he continued 
“Utter but even one word, and thus 
make some reparation to him whose 
home thou hast desolated, whose 
name thou hast covered with shame 
and reproach. If not for thine own 
sake, yet for his, say thou believest.” 

Marié shuddered; she read ac- 
curately the temptation spread before 
her, and regarding the monk, with 
ghastly yet triumphant eyes, she 
said— 

“Even if thou couldst ransom me 
from this horrible death, couldst re- 
store peace to the vexed spirit of him 
who is my husband, couldst blot for 
ever this last dreadful day from the 
records of heaven and earth, and 
po us once more in the hushed 

appiness from which we were so 
rudely torn, I would not purchase all 
by speaking the word thou askest 
me ” 


“Hypocrite !” cried the monk, in 
anger ; “how thy words befoul thy 
past life. And here comes another 
of thy victims,” he added, pitilessly, 
as the tread of men’s feet was heard 
in the corridor. 
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Marié turned her eyes and saw men 
enter, carrying a hammock, which 
they placed at a little distance from 
her’s, but so that she could see its 
occupant. It was Carlos, bound 
hand and foot ; and greater ignominy 
still—he was gagged. 

One wild, dreary cry of agony told 
how unexpected was this new afflic- 
tion. It filled the vaulted room, and 
reverberated through long gloomy 
corridors, till the sound grew fainter 
in the distant echoes of the solemn 
hall amidst carved figures of saints 
and martyrs, and finally seemed to 
leave the horror-haunted house by 
the sculptured Gothic arch, to float 
out into the beautiful star-light like 
“winged words,’ and tell of wild 
emotion, and deep contrition, and 
sin, and misery, and wrong. 

The monk bent over her. He had 
grown merciless, and forcing between 
her teeth that dreaded instrument 
known as the “silencer,” he caused 
its mysterious springs to close with 
a snap, and her voice was never more 
heard on earth. 

It was terrible then to behold these 
two, speechless and hopeless in that 
last hour. It was terrible even to 
him, whose conscience acquitted him 
of doing wrong, to see them growing 
mad, as he knew they were, under 
the sound of his voice. 

Once more the iron door grated on 
its rusted hinges, when another monk 
appeared, leading in a man who wore 
@ mason’s apron and had a trowel in 
his hand. The expression of this 
man’s face was revolting; he was, 
besides, totally blind, and there was a 
leer on his thick lips. Did he know— 
this man living in the gloom of the 
grave—that there were others cum- 
bered with even a heavier burthen of 
sorrow than his, and did he take com- 
fort for his blank eyes in the dreary 
knowledge? It is probable. The 
monk who had led him in, took him 
up to the recess. 

“ Put your hands in here,” said he; 
“make sure of the dimensions of this 
place—its breadth, its height, its 
depth. You have to build it up; 
but once = begin your work, you 
must avoid putting your hands far- 
ther than is necessary into the space. 
Should you neglect this precaution, 
you shall take your place within, and 
another shall finish what you begin.” 

The blind man grinned and nodded. 
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The two monks then approached 
Carlos, and exclaimed with genuine 
anxiety — 

“One sign, man—one sign. Only 
bow your head.” 

But he looked on them with loath- 
ing, and the next moment he was 
in the recess, one monk holding him 
up with both hands against his 
breast, while the other went to raise 
Marié. 

“One sign,” he whispered, in a 
voice of deep emotion ; “Sthough it 
cannot save thy life, it will thy soul.” 

She shut her eyes, and with a sigh 
the monk raised her in his strong 
arms and placed her beside Carlos. 
A stout rope was then passed 
through two rings hanging breast 


high, one on either side of the recess, 
which, when firmly fastened, pre- 
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vented the unhappy beings behind it 
from either falling or throwing them- 
selves forward. 

When this was done, the blind 
mason was led to his work, the monks 
kneeling at a short distance, and 
praying for the conversion, even at 
the last moment, of unbelievers. 
They never once looked towards the 
recess, and the man who worked at 
his calling, face to face with the vic- 
tims, saw nothing of the human suf- 
fering and agony which he was build- 
ing up. 

Next morning, just as the “ azure 
gates of light were wide unfolded,” 
Columbus sailed out of the bay of 
Funchal, and with him Alvar and 
his sister Martina. Thus ended the 
legend of guitarette-player. 


THE OLD BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS,” 


Let it be yours, this dear old book ! 
Though worn its outer dress, 

And though its pages faded look, 
You will not love it less. 


Dear book! it was my constant friend, 
When griefs were strong and new ; 

I knew not then where life would tend ;— 
Mine was a narrow view. 


And oft when summer evenings glowed, 
Sad, in their floods of light, 

My heart, pressed down beneath its load, 
Has wished the world less bright. 


To those obscure perplexing moods 
These pages softly spoke, 

And roused the force which frets and broods, 
Till reason breaks her yoke. 


My reason strengthened,—but in youth 
The unquiet heart will swell ; 

Ah! on these lines of glorious truth, 
How many tear-drops fell ! 


Stay! let me take that marker out ! 
Tis but a trifling note— 

The worm unheeded winds about 
Her eager hand who wrote. 


These rose-leaves that cling trembling here, 
Or flutter slowly down, 

Were crimson in a long past year— 
Pale ghosts! they cannot frown. 
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So many lovely, living things 
Are crushed and paled by Time ; 

I had more hopes in earlier springs— 
Look at these words sublime. 


Still here my girlish marks of praise ; 
I thought my faith as strong: 

Alas! in life’s rough toilsome ways, 
I could not raise this song. 


Be yours the book. To me it cries 
00 loudly of the past : 
F’en the faint echo of some sighs 
Is mournful to the last. 


THE IRISH VICEROYS FROM HENRY II. TO HENRY VIII.* 


Ir seems a comparatively modern 
starting-point to take the date of the 
termination of the Hy-Niall dynasty, 
and the quickly succeeding Anglo- 
Norman invasion, as a commencement 
of the history of Ireland. Inthe pri- 
mitive period which preceded 1022— 
the interval from Patrick to Brian 
Boroihme—the Irish monarchy sub- 
sisted to the advantage of the people, 
benignant social customs prevailed, 
and laws the admiration of the world 
were administered by functionaries 
whose influence was not affected by 
the violent removal of many sove- 
reigns and the occurrence of repeated 
disputes respecting the succession. 
Even if the native princes had not 
quarrelled among themselves, and so 
prepared the way for the invader, 
the independent sovereignty could 
not, however, have much longer sur- 
vived the incursions of the northmen 
and the greedy designs of the nearer 
enemy. The old era had, in fact, 
closed when the bolder, wealthier, 
and more powerful foreigner entered 
the country, to introduce a more 
Papal religious system, a new style 
of life, and fresh elements of strife 
and disorganization, which lasted for 
centuries, and from the effects of 
which Ireland is not even yet free. 
Had the ancient Irish dynasty been 
able to resist invasion, and had the 
growth of civilization taken place 
under it, the country might have’ 


been spared many of the miseries 
which she had to endure ; but that was 
hardly possible. Henry the Second, at 
all events, came to Ireland under the 
authority of a Papal Bull, an instru- 
ment which became to the nation 
the “spring of woes unnumbered.” 
With his entrance the comparatively 
happy isolation of the country ceased, 
and its history, in a wider sense, 
began. 

That the condition of Ireland was 
disorganized so early as the middle 
of the eleventh century, things hav- 
ing, in fact, reached their very worst 
then, is shown by the account given 
of asynod held at Killaloe in 1050, 
to enact a law in restraint of “ dis- 
honesty” and “every injustice against 
great or small.” Qne of the periodical 
famines of Ireland, which are not cer- 
tainly of any modern origin, prevailed 
at the time in consequence of incle- 
ment weather, and there being no 
generally acknowledged government, 
theft became common—“ no protec- 
tion was extended to church or fort- 
ress, gossipred or mutual oath.” The 
clergy and laity of Munster, accord- 
ingly, assembled with their chieftains 
under Donogh, son of Brian, the 
King, and “Cele, the son of Donne- 
can, the head of the piety of Ireland,” 
and their conference, and the law 
they passed, had a temporary effect 
in checking the evil dispositions of 
the people. The attempts’the clergy 
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seem to have made, however, to re- 
establish the universal authority of a 
single prince, failed, and the internal 
turmoil grew worse, aggravated by 
successive visitations from heaven. 

Some forty years after the dearth of 
1050 a pestilence broke out, and put 
a stop for a time to the hostilities of 
the warring septs. This plague, which 
had before ravaged Europe, carried 
off about a fourth of the population. 
During the enforced cessation of 
strife from the pest, Mortogh O’Brien 
rebuilt the palace of Kincora, and 
aimed at possessing himself of the 
Crown of all Ireland; but, adroit 
though he was, and cleverly as he 
contrived to gain over the bishops 
and clergy—who had become in those 
troublous times an anomalous power 
in the land+by the gift of the 
royal residence at Cashel to the eccle- 
siastics, he completely failed to sub- 
due even the southern part of the 
island, and was obliged to make peace 
with a Norwegian invader who ap- 
peared on the coasts with a large 
fleet. At a later date the efforts of 
Torlogh O’Brien had only the effect 
of embittering feuds, and after a 
third dearth, which occurred in 1152, 
when very many of the people died, 
the Papal Cardinal, John Papiron, is 
found attending a synod of three 
thousand bishops and ecclesiastics 
at Drogheda, to bring the native 
Church into subjection to Rome, 
and open the way for invaders who 
were not to be thrown off or ‘bar- 
gained with. Seventeen years after- 
wards the monarch, Dermod Mac- 
Morrogh, was easily induced by the 
same foreign ecclesiastical influence 
to appeal to Henry II. for aid against 
Rury O’Conor, and Henry, under 
authority of the Bull authorizing 
him to subdue Ireland with the 
sword, forthwith proceeded to estab- 
lish “Saxon” rule in the country. 
The responsibility for all that fol- 
lowed attaches to the successors of 
the author of that Bull. 

It is at this point that Mr. Gilbert 
begins his History of the Viceroys. 
His qualifications for such a work 
were undoubted. There is no more 
interesting book of its class extant 
than his “ History of Dublin,” which 

ained for him in 1862 the Cunning- 
am medal from the Royal Irish 
Academy. On that occasion the 
award was accompanied with the ex- 
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pression of a hope that his labours 
might be continued “towards sup- 
plying some of the many acknow- 
ledged wants of Irish history.” Thus 
stimulated, he devoted himself with 
the zeal of an enthusiast, the patience 
and scrupulousness of the true his- 
torian, and the energy and persever- 
ance of a conscientious workman, to 
an investigation of all the original 
and before unexamined documents 
which throw light upon the admin- 
istration of the long line of Irish 
Lords Lieutenant. Previous authors 
copied each other merely, but he has 
zone for his materials to primary 
rish sources, and consulted the 
archives both of England and Ireland 
with the utmost care. Heretofore, 
indeed, there has not been even an 
accurate catalogue of the Viceroys 
of Ireland—so loosely have former 
writers dealt with a subject of ex- 
treme intricacy and great historical 
importance. Mr. Gilbert had special 
difficulties in pursuing tlrose re- 
searches. “To precise archivistic 
inquiry,” he says, “a serious impedi- 
ment is still imposed by the condi- 
tion of the Irish Public Records. 
Through the expenditure authorized 
by Parliament great improvements 
have been made of late in the ar- 
rangement and calendaring of por- 
tions of the public muniments of 
England, but the Imperial Legis- 
lature has not conceded similar ad- 
vantages to Ireland. Ancient muni- 
ments of the English Government 
in the latter country still remain 
without published indices or reliable 
calendars ; and the efforts made by 
the archeologists of Ireland to obtain 
proper measures in this respect have 
as yet proved ineffective.” It is dis- 
creditable that it should be so, and 
after a remonstrance so strong it is 
but reasonable to expect that the 
proper steps will be taken, and the 
task intrusted to men of proved ex- 
co and literary habits, whose 
nowledge and accuracy can be de- 
pended upon. With reference to the 
character of his labours and their 
difficulty, the author adds,—“ Even 
with the aid of accurate catalogues, 
the elimination of truths, and the 
collation of evidences in writings, 
ranging from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, in Gaelic, obsolete 
Latin, and Anglo-Norman, is a task 
involving serious labour,” And no 
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one can differ with him when he 
further contends that “a minute ex- 
amination and analysis of muniments 
and state papers can alone enable 
the historian to determine the credit 
due to narrations of chroniclers and 
genealogists, usually influenced by 

rsonal interests or local prejudices. 

his comparison is pre-eminently ne- 
cessary in connexion with the history 
of Ireland, where the investigation 
of past events finds, co-existing on 
the same soil, two races, differing 
essentially in language, laws, customs, 
and aspirations.” In this volume an 
attempt is made “to embody, in nar- 
rative form, the results of a collation 
of printed and unpublished docu- 
ments and chronicles bearing upon 
the chief,administrators of the Eng- 
lish Government in Ireland, from its 
establishment to the termination of 
the reign of Henry VII. in 1509.” 
In a second volume Mr. Gilbert in- 
tends to resume the History, and 
come to what will no doubt prove an 
equally interesting portion of his large 


These explanatory observations 
will indicate both the nature of his 
work and the spirit in which he 
entered upon it. How he has per- 
formed what he undertook the oe 
sequent pages may serve to show. 
It may be said at once that if he 
has not written an elaborate his- 
torical essay, with great pretension 
to philosophical analysis and com- 
pleteness, and extreme polish of style, 
the subject was not one, in the first 
place, to admit very well of such treat- 
ment. And, in the second, he has 
done what is better, in presentin 
such pictures of men, manners, aed 
policy, drawn directly from the origi- 
nal documents, always quaint, and 
often even amusing, as suggest the 
moral to the reader's own mind more 
powerfully than it could be impressed 
there by any rhetorical artifice. Mr. 
Gilbert, however, has given us much 
more than the materials of a history. 
He is entitled to credit for pictur- 
esqueness as well as sugprising in- 
dustry and intelligent and acute re- 
search. We have very little fault to 
find with him, either, on the score of 
bias. His slight sins are rather sins 
of omission than of commission, and 
in this respect his work stands in 
striking contrast to other so-called 
Histories of Ireland, which are little 
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more than political pamphlets—some 
almost “ Fenian” in their animus and 
absurdity. 

For sake of a Scandinavian legend 
and verses of an uncommonly spirited 
character, chanted by the Valkyries, 
according to the story, on the even- 
ing of the engagement, we must go 
back to the date of the battle of 
Clontarf. The Sagaaffirms that on the 
day of the onset, a certain man saw 
twelve individuals who had rode at 
full speed enter a bower. On ap- 
proaching it, and peeping in, he found 
the twelve to be female divinities, or 
Odin’s “ corse-choosers,” working at 
a loom, of which men’s heads were 
the weights, men’s entrails the war 
and weft, a sword the shuttle, Bs 
arrows thereels. While weaving the 
destinies of the Clontarf heroes, they 
sang 
“ Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 

Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 


“ Weave the crimson web of war ; 
Let us go, and let us fly, 
Where our friends the conflict share, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


“ As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading through th’ensanguin’d field, 
Gondula and Geira, spread 
O’er the youthful king your shield.” 


Sigtrygg is styled the youthful king, 
to distinguish him from the hoary 
warrior, Brian. 


‘« We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill and ours to spare ; 
Spite of danger, he shall live— 
Weave the crimson web of war! 


“ Low the dauntless earl is laid, (Sigurd) 
Gord with many a gaping wound; 
Fate demands a nobler head: 
Soon a King shall bite the ground, 


“ Long his loss shall Erin weep, 
Ne’er again his likeness see ; 
Long her strains in sorrow steep— 
Strains of immortality! 


“ Horror covers all the heath; 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun: 
Sisters, weave the web of death! 
Sisters, cease—the work is done!” 


How old this Saga is cannot be de- 
termined, but it deserves to take rank 
with the very best of weird Scan- 
dinavian war-songs. The genealogy 
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of Fitz-Gislebert, as he styles Strong- 
bow, is given in rather a confused way 
by Mr. Gilbert ; but we willingly pass 
over a matter of that kind to take up 
the story of the last Danish attempt 
to retain a footing in Ireland, which 
derives interest from the fact, that it 
applies to a portion of the Royal 
Irish Academy’s collection of anti- 
quities :— 


“An Orkney Dane, named Johan ‘le 
devé,’ or the furious, led Hauskuld’s force, 
composed of Norwegians, with men from 
Man and the Hebrides, clad in mail, after 
the Danish fashion; some with long cuir- 
asses, others having plates of metal sewn 
together, and bearing round red shields 
mounted with iron. These troops having 
been landed and marshalled at the ‘Steine,’ 
as the low ground on the south bank of the 


Liffey, from the préfent College-ggeen to 
Ringsend, was anciently named, Marched 


forward through the village, on the site of 
which Dame-street stands, and assaulted 
the portal styled ‘St. Mary’s Gate,’ in the 
city. wall, on part of the acclivity now 
called Cork-hill. Milun de Cogan, the 
Anglo-Norman Governor of Dublin, sallied 
against them with armed horsemen, archers, 
and foot-soldiers, but was repulsed with 
loss ; and while the assailants were pursuing 
him into the city, driving the soldiers from 
the walls and battlements, Richard de 
Cogan, who had issued privately with a 
troop of horse from the western gate, at- 
tacked a detachment of Hauskuld’s forces, 
which had been left at some distance, cry- 
ing to his companions, ‘ Féréz, chevalers 
vaillant!? —*Strike, gallant knights!’ 
liearing the loud yells and cries from the 
distant detachment and their assailants, 
Johan drew his forces from the walls; and 
while marching to thefr aid, was fallen 
upon in the rere by Milun de Cogan, who, 
at the head of his cavalry, again issued 
from the city, shouting in his Norman 
tongue—‘ Féréz, baruns alosez! Féréz 
vassals, hastivement! N’esparniez icel 
gent!’—‘ Strike, gallant barons! Strike 
boldly, vassals! Spare not this people!’ 
Prince Gillamocholmog, adds the story, an 
perceiving the discomfiture of the troops of 
Hauskuld and Johan, advanced, crying 
loudly to his men—‘ Now, vassals, let us 
at once go forward to the aid of Richard 
and Milun;’ upon which his Leinster sol- 
diery, with their javelins and darts, slew 
all before them, until the adjacent woods 
and fields were covered with the dead. Some 
of the Norsemen fled to the hills or escaped 
across the plain; whilst others, attempting 
to reach their ships, were driven into the 
water by their pursuers, who are said on 
this occasion to have wrested from them 
much gold, silver, and other “treasure. 
Johan ‘the furious’ also fell, after having 
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slain many assailants, cutting through, 
with a single stroke of his axe, the leg of a 
soldier cased in complete armour. Haus- 
kuld, a grey-headed old man, was seized, 
while on the strand seeking his ships, and 
carried captive into the fortress of Dublin, 
of which he had lately been governor. We 
are told that there, in the presence of Milun 
de Cogan, he declared he had come on this 
oceasion with a small number of men, being 
but the commencement of his efforts; add- 
ing, that he hoped ere long to return with 
a much larger force to beleaguer the city, 
By order of Milun de Cogan, Hauskuld was 
beheaded; and his death terminated the 
line of Norse rulers of Dublin. 

“In the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, are preserved what are 
supposed to be the remains of some of the 
swords and javelins used in this engage- 
ment, which were turned up about forty 
years ago, in excavating the southern side 
of College-green.” 

Mr. Gilbert’s estimate of the cha- 
racter of Henry the Second has too 
dark a shade in it. That monarch 
was undoubtedly an able man, 
though not a virtuous one. Bear- 
ing the Papal authorization, at all 
events, he marched through Leinster 
to Dublin, and in a spacious hall, con- 
structed of a framework of polished 
osiers, on the ground now occupied 
by the south side of Dame-street, in 
that city, entertained the natives at 
a sumptuous banquet. The foreign 
dishes there presented included crane’s 
flesh, that of peacock, heron, swan, 
and wild geese. Henry used these 
dainties sparingly himself, but suc- 
ceeded in impressing the native chiefs 
with a suitable idea of his wealth. 
Assisted by the Papal Legate, he was 
able to deceive the national clergy as 
to his designs ; and at the synod held 
at Cashel, by introducing an element 
of Anglo-Norman ecclesiastics, and by 
excluding laymen, then contrary to 
precedent in Lreland, he obtained ade- 
claration from the Bishops accepting 
him as Sovereign. Thus was the in- 
dependence of the country sacrificed ; 
and Henry’s envoys immediately re- 
paired to Rome, to promise for him, 
in return, an annual tribute to the 
Papal exchequer out of Ireland, and 
to acknowledge it, as well as England, 
subject to the Holy See. 

Henry shrank from taking the title 
of King of Ireland, probably intend- 
ing to complete its subjugation first ; 
but portioned out the ile land to 
ten of his principal adherents, by 
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whom he expected that duty to be 
performed. A second Bull from Pope 
Alexander, having confirmed all . 
had done, and consecrated his spolia- 
tions, he returned to England, ap- 
pointing a Viceroy, who was styled in 
a document of the time “Constabu- 
larius Regis Anglie.” The native 
chiefs, however, were not found so 
ready to obey the Bulls as the King 
had expected; when, on the coming 
of his son John as Viceroy, a third 
rescript of the kind was issued by 
Pope Urban IIL., it fared no better 
than the rest. That Prince arrived 
in Ireland attended by a sumptuous 
retinue, among whom was Giraldus 
Cambrensis. But his efforts were not 
more successful than those of previous 
Viceroys. The notables who accom- 
panied him abandoned themselves to 
debauchery, the lands of friendly na- 
tives were wrested from them, and 
that system of violence and chicane 
introduced which was continued with 
such mischievous fidelity for ages 
afterwards, and proved so fatal to 
the country’s peace. Hugh de Lasci, 
Lord of Meath, made the first serious 
attempt to push forward the Conquest, 
but he fell by the hand of an assassin 
on the very spot where centuries after 
the Earl of Norbury was slain. It 
was at that crisis that Giraud de Barri 
described the policy which should be 
pursued as the intrusting of the Go- 
vernment to Viceroys of wisdom, dis- 
cretion, and tried valour, who should 
rule in peace with strict equity, yet 
be ever ready to take the field—who 
should receive with courtesy insur- 
gents suing for pardon, and win their 
confidence by giving them opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the upright admi- 
nistration of justice. For the security 
of the Settlement he further recom- 
mended the erection of castles, the 
cutting of passes through the woods, 
the maintenance of troops in con- 
tinual readiness, and the prohibition 
of the native axe, the favourite weapon 
of the people. Unfortunately almost 
every point in this programme was 
disregarded. 

John’s Viceroyalty made bad worse. 
The Anglo-Normans quarrelled jin 
Leinster with each other ; and when 
after his accession King John quar- 
relled with Rome, and levied troops, 
ostensibly for an expedition to Ireland 
but really to strengthen himself in his 
conflict with the Pontiff, the same 


strong influence which had been em- 
ployed to force Henry the Second upon 
the Irish people was insidiously used 
to multiply embarrassments for his 
successor. Such is Roman faith. 
When he landed the second time at 
Waterford, in 1210,it was to find him- 
self surrounded by a host of difficul- 
ties. Mr. Gilbert is hardly just to the 
stronger points of his character. His 
energy was intense. He marched 
victoriously through a great part of 
the country not penetrated by any 
predecessor, and having forced the 
treasonable Norman barons in Ireland 
to swear obedience to the laws of 
England, divided the territory subject 
to his sway into counties, provided 
for the periodical muster of a militia, 
each band under the leading of its 
lord, aj Dublin Ca8tle, caused many 
malefattors to be executed, exacted 
hostages from his lords, and inspired 
nominal friends as well as foes with 
a wholesome fear of his powers—all 
within a period of sixty-six days. A 
mere profligate, wasted with excesses, 
would hardly have been the man for 
these exploits. Finally, on leaving 
the country, he appointed as Viceroy 
the English Bishop of Norwich, at 
the time under the Papal ban, exclud- 
ed from the Primacy of England for 
his political independence by Pope 
Innocent. This episcopal Lord Lieu- 
tenant proved one of the best of the 
long series Ireland had during the 
century which followed the Invasion. 
He resided alternately at Dublin and 
at Athlone—the latter being the main 
ass to the unfuly West, where he 
puilt a royal castle, bridge, and forti- 
fications; he coined money, organized 
military expeditions against the na- 
tives, and made the King’s name 
feared, even although Innocent had 
promulgated a fresh sentence of depo- 
sition against him. He was succeed- 
ed by Archbishop Henri, of Dublin, 
almost as able a business man, who 
stood by John’s side at Runnymede, 
when the Barons received Magna 
Charta, and advised the granting of it. 
During Henry the Third’s reign the 
chief object kept in view was to col- 
lect money in Ireland for the purposes 
of the King, and chiefly to pay up the 
arrears of tribute due to the Pope. 
In the prosecution of a task always 
ungracious, Archbishop Henri made 
himself Obnoxious to the people, and 


received a reprimand eventually from 


es 
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the King. “The exactions by which 
Henry exhausted the English were 
extended to his colony in Ireland, 
whence he drew soldiers, treasure, 
and provisions,” granting, however, 
to his subjects their liberty to trade 
freely with England. The Viceroy 
was instructed to furnish the King 
with all the money possible to be ob- 
tained in Ireland ; to reduce the cost 
of the royal castles by contracting for 
their maintenance ; and to set out, at 
the highest rates, the manors of 
Chapel Izod, New Castle, the city of 
Limerick with its fishery, and the 
other royal demesnes. 

Robert D’Ufford, who was Viceroy 
from 1276 to 1282, appears to have 
been the author of the divide et im- 
.< policy. The King, Edward L, 

eing mightily displeased with the 
contentions prevailing in Ireland, in- 
terrogated the Justiciary. D’Ufford 
declared that his plan was to “ wink 
at one knave cutting off another, 
which saved the King’s coffers :” this 
was the rationale of his policy of 
dissension-sowing among the Irish 
septs. Whereupon the King, as many 
have done since from the same im- 
pulse, “smiled, and bade D’Ufford 
return to Ireland.” 

At the commencement of the four- 
teenth century Ireland was divided 
into Liberties, ruled by lords, who 
exercised high justice in all points 
within their territories, made their 
own judges, built their own courts, 
collected their own revenues, and 
were undertakers for the Crown. 
Along their borders or “ marches,” 
however, many native septs made 
frequent predatory incursions, whilst 
beyond these debatable grounds, 
among the native Irish, the minute 
Gaelic Code, administered by the 
Brehons, still prevailed. On many 
occasions the clans advanced to the 
gates of Dublin, on the battlements 
of the Castle of which usually were 
displayed the heads of those who had 
been slain in their conflicts with the 
troops of the colony, and some of the 
settlers had already adopted the 
native habits and manners so com- 
pletely, that they were occasionally 
taken for, and treated as, “Irish 
enemies”—plain proof that through 
misgovernment the English influence 
had failed of attaining the ascendant 
even within its own proper bounds. 

In the parliament of the colonists 
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at Kilkenny, in 1309, though the 
“ Anglo-Norman lords” were present, 
the feeling was strong enough to lead 
to a condemnation of the rapacity of 
those lords, who sojourned in their 
houses, living luxuriously, and quar- 
tered their kerns upon the people, 
A statute passed at the time de- 
scribed those proceedings as “open 
robbery.” Piers de Gaveston, Earl of 
Cornwall, who was then Viceroy, had 
also mutinous Anglo-Norman nobles 
to deal with, and further to compli- 
cate matters, a quarrel arose between 
the Sees of Armagh and Dublin, with 
respect to jurisdiction. John Lech, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, appears 
to have been the more enlightened 
prelate, though a man of violence, 
since he drove his brother of Armagh 
out of his bounds, on the latter at- 
tempting to proceed through the See of 
Dublin preceded by his official cross. 
This Lech procured a Bull from 
Clement ¥V. for the establishment of 
a University in Dublin, on a repre- 
sentation to the Pope, that “although 
there were in Ireland both doctors 
and bachelors in divinity, as well as 
masters in arts and grammar, yet no 
University, nor place for general learn- 
ing existed.” The death of the Arch- 
bishop, however, prevented the esta- 
blishment of the projected institution. 

In 1314 the country had become 
comparatively quiet, but the Irish 
chiefs about that time were stirred 
up by the same Papal influence which 
one hundred and. thirty years before 
had. delivered their fathers over to 
the Stranger, to attempt the esta- 
blishment of a government under 
Edward Bruce. “This illustrious 
Earl” (of Carrick) said the Irish 
leaders, writing to the Pope in lan- 
guage dictated to them by the Pope’s 
agents, “is prepared to make to the 
Irish Church a full restitution of 
those possessions and privileges of 
which she has been damnably de- 
spoiled, and it is his intention to 
endow her with greater immunities 
than she had ever at any former 
period been wont to enjoy.” But the 
yoke which a previous Pope had im- 
posed upon Ireland was not to be thus 
shaken off. 

Of the invasion by the Bruces Mr, 
Gilbert gives a very full and interest- 
ing account from documents not be- 
fore collated, chiefly from the Eng- 
lish Patent Rolls and Barbour’s poem, 
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“Le Brus,” as reproduced by the 
Spalding Club in 1856. In 1313 the 

Ister chiefs formally offered the 
Irish Crown to Edward Bruce, the 
Bruces being descended, through the 
female line, from King Dermod Mac 
Murragh of Leinster, and Robert’s 
wife being of the race of Rury 
O’Conor. Sedward Bruce having ac- 
cepted the offer, landed in Ireland 
in 1315 with about six thousand men. 
Aided by the Irish they routed the 
eastérn Ulster settlers, besieged Car- 
rickfergus, and subsequently took 
Dundalk, and were met by the Earl 
of Ulster near the episcopal town of 
Connor. Having defeated him, they 
crowned Edward Bruce at Carrick- 
fergus, and spent some time in feast- 
ing and repose. In January, 1316, 
Bruce entered Kildare, and defeated 
the army of the Viceroy. 


“In the following month, ten of the 
chief nobles of the Colony met at Dublin, 
where, in the presence of Jean de Hotham, 
a Royal Commissioner, sent specially at 
this juncture to Ireland, they affixed their 
seals to a manifesto, in French, setting forth 
that the Scotch enemy entered upon the 
land, had drawn to them all the Irish, 
many of the English, and a large number 
of the great lords, seeking traitorously to 
wrest Ireland from their lord, ‘ Monsieur 
Edward,’ King of England, and to disinherit 
him and his faithful subjects. ‘ Having 
regard,’ they continued, ‘to our allegiance 
and loyalty, and mindful of the great 
damages we have sustained in the loss of 
our men, lands, and castles, we undertake, 
to the utmost of our power, to maintain the 
rights of King Edward of England against 
all men, to labour to destroy his enemies, 
and are ready to forfeit life and lands if 
we swerve from our engagement,’ ” 


They offered to give up their rela- 
tives as hostages to be lodged in 
Dublin Castle, and on the document 
being forthwith delivered at West- 
minster, the first who signed, Jean 
Fitz Thomas, was made Ear! of Kil- 
date. Meanwhile, Bruce sacked and 
ravaged Meath, defeated the army of 
De Mortimer at Kells, and after a vic- 
torious campaign fell back on Car- 
rickfergus. But at this stage, for 
reasons no doubt satisfactory to it- 
self, the Roman See wheeled ahout 
again, and by a double treachery 
issued Bulls excommunicating all who 
had taken up arms — Bruce, or 
opposed in any way the Pope's “ most 
deat son, Edward” The Bulls en- 
joined that the friends of Bruce 


should be shunned as under the ban 
of the Church, and the sentence of 
excommunication proclaimed every 
Sunday and festival day, especially 
in the maritime towns. 

In 1316 Bruce and his followers 
began what they intended to be a 
Royal progress through Ireland. They 
got as far south as Castleconnell, and 
then turned eastward into Ossory. 
But the king of Englandacted prompt- 
ly and wisely under the circumstances. 
He sent over De Mortimer as Viceroy 
with the most extensive powers, and 
his landing at Youghal so terrified 
the insurgents that Bruce retired at 
once to Carrickfergus, and King Ro- 
bert went to Scotland, whilst famine 
and plague again interposed to de- 
vastate the unhappy island. In the 
autumn of 1318 the closing scenes 
were witnessed of the most obstinate 
and best-sustained attempt ever made 
to “free Ireland,” as those who en- 
gaged in the enterprise regarded it. 


“Tn the autumn ensuing, Edward Bruce 
determined to descend again upon Leinster, 
but on learning his intention, the colonists 
mustered a numerous army, and encamped 
to oppose him, between Faughard and Dun- 
dalk, at the entrance of the pass from 
Ulster. Variances prevailed in the councils 
of the colony respecting the choice of a 
General for this force, as most of the lords 
had been unsuccessful, even in defending 
their own lands against Bruce and his allies. 
On the advice of the Governor, Archbishop 
Alexander de Bicknor, the command was 
intrusted to Sir Jean de Bermingham, who, 
although in ill-repute with previous Vice- 
roys, had been knighted by De Mortimer, 
for the assistance which he rendered him in 
expelling the De Lascies, by force of arms, 
from Meath. The De Berminghams sprang 
from Robert de Bermingham, to whom 
Strongbow had granted lands in the north- 
west of Kildare. Piers, father of Sir Jean 
de Bermingham, had served Edward I. in 
Scotland, and was eulogised by the chro- 
niclers of the colony as a ‘scourge to the 
Irish,’ who, hgwever, warred so resolutely 
upon him, that, in addition to his own 
soldiery, he was obliged to obtain from the 
Government four hundred men-at-arms, 
for defence of the lands on which he had 
settled. The natives styled him the ‘trea- 
cherous baron,’ and averred that, at a 
banquet in his castle at Carbury, on Trinity 
Sunday, he had assassinated some of his 
own kinsmen, and chiefs of the sept of 
O’Conor of that district, whose heads he 
subsequently sold for a considerable sum. 

“ Bruce’s counsellors, Soulis, Steward, and 
Mowbray, on ascertaining the superior force 
of the opposing army, sought to dissuade 
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him against venturing upon an encounter ; 
but he, having’ been victorious in eighteen 
engagements with the colonists, declared 
that he would fight even if they were thrice 
or four times stronger, adding, that none 
should say he had been daunted by num- 
bers. Disregarding, also, the representa- 
tions of his experienced Irish allies, and 
declining to wait for Sir John Steward’s 
brother, expected with fifteen hundred men, 
he impetuously declared that those who 
feared to join him might stand apart and 
witness the battle. The army of the colony 
included few nobles of high rank, but many 
knights, together with Roland de Jorse, the 
English Primate of Armagh, the lands of 
whose see had been devastated by the Irish. 

“The principal officers on Bruce's side 
were Philip de Mowbray, Soulis ; Gaultier, 
Robert, and Almaric de Lasci; and the 
three brothers of Lord Alan Steward, who 
acted as the general of the field, On the 
morning of Sunday, the 14th of October, 
1318, after Archbishop de Jorse had pro- 
nounced absolution for all those who were 
about to fight for the cause of England, an 
engagement took place, in which the Scots 
were overpowered, Bruce falling by the 
hand of De Maupas, while Lord Alan 
Steward was slain in single combat with 
Jean de Bermingham. Soulis, and most 
of Bruce's officers, also fell; but Hugues 
and Gaultier de Lasci succeeded in escaping 
to Scotland. Under the command of John 
Thomasone, leader of the men of Carrick, 
the remnant of the Scotch troops returned 
to Carrickfergus, whence they sailed to 
their own country. Bruce's corpse, found 
on the field, with that of De Maupas 
stretched across it, was cut into quarters, 
which were set up as trophies in the chief 
towns of the English colony ; one of them, 
with the armsand heart, being sent for this 
purpose to Dublin. The head, ‘salted in a 
chest,’ was brought by Jean de Berming- 
ham, King Robert's brother-in-law, to 
England, and unexpectedly laid, with other 
heads, on a table before Edward II., while 
seated at a banquet, with ambassadors from 
Scotland, who expected he would at least 
have ceded Ulster to Edward Bruce. The 
Scotch ambassadors, rising from the table, 
hurried, horror-stricken, from the apart- 
ment; but Archdeacon Barbour tells us, 
that the King of England received the 
head with great delight, and was ‘right 
blithe’ of the present, glad to be so de- 
livered of ‘a felon foe.” Barbour, however, 
avers that the head carried from Faughard 
was not Bruce's, but that of his devoted 
and dauntless follower, Gilbert Harper, who 
had worn his coat-armour on the day of 
battle.” 


Mr. Gilbert is anxious to show that 
the effort of the Bruces was not en- 
tirely ineffectual. ‘The absence of 
official documents emanating from 
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Bruce, as King of Ireland, deprives 
us of materials from which we might 
learn the policy which he may have 
contemplated,” but his armed pro- 
gress for three years and a-half was 
“to a great extent productive of the 
important results anticipated and 
projected by his Jvish adherents.” It 
is impossible to see any good result 
which it produced. Far better that 
Ireland had been completely subdued 
either by the colonists or by some 
leader of the native septs, if the 
result would have been a single and 

owerful government. That of Bruce, 

owever, would never have been such ; 
and probably no native monarch could 
have at the time received the alle- 
giance of all the native tribes. If 
Bruce had prevailed, with theacknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy, native 
rivals would have sprung up to dis- 
pute it, and the state of things would 
simply have been repeated which 
prevailed when the Anglo-Norman 
mcursion occurred. The matter for 
regret was that Ireland had not been 
thoroughly subjugated at the date of 
Bruce’s failure. Her history might 
have been happier had that been 
her fate. 

This revolt left behind it the usual 
results. The country was infested 
with robbers and felons; disputes 
arose between the ecclesiastical and 
lay proprietors in parts of the colony ; 
and out of these strifes sprang a 
quarrel which brings before the his- 
torian the romantic history of Dame 
Alice le Kyteler, of Kilkenny. As 
this is one of the most striking pas- 
sages in Mr. Gilbert’s volume, and 
relates the only Irish instance of the 
burning of a witch, it may be given 
almost in its integrity :— 


“In 1324, during the second Viceroyalty 
of Sir Jean D’Arcy, the accumulated ele- 
ments of this strife were brought into 
violent collision by circumstances springing 
from what would appear to have been 
originally a quarrel in the family of Dame 
Alice le Kyteler, of Kilkenny. This lady, 
four times married to settlers of wealth and 
landed possessions, had, by her first hus- 
band, named Utlagh, or Outlawe, a son, 
William, who pursued his father’s avoca- 
tions, as a merchant and money-dealer, on 
such a scale, that he reckoned among his 
debtors several of the chief nobles of the 
colony. Of the extent of Utlagh’s trans- 
actions, we obtain an insight through a roll 
of the early part of the fourteenth century, 


on which is recorded part of the proceedings 
32 
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in connexion with an assault made upon 
him. The Sheriff of Kilkenny, by direction 
of Fulke de la Freigne, Seneschal of that 
Liberty, forcibly entering his house, at 
night, with an armed band, dug up there, 
and carried away, with other moneys, the 
then vast sum of three thousand pounds, 
secreted in the ground by Utlagh, who 
held it in trust for his relative, Adam le 
Blund, of Callan. Alice appears to have 
been a partner with her son, and to have 
sought to accumulate money, not only by 
usury, and even by scavenging the streets 
of Kilkenny, but by fortune-telling and 
trafficking in charms and philtres—a busi- 
ness of great profit during the then almost 
universal belief in dealings with demons 
and spirits. The trade in spells became 
perilous when sorcery was denounced in 
the Decretals of Pope John XXII. as a 
form of heresy, in the punishment of which 
the secular power was bound to follow 
the orders of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
About this time, numbers, including many 
females, were tortured and executed as 
necromancers in France. In 1824, a pro- 
secution was instituted, at London, against 
some individuals, on an accusation of hav- 
ing, by witchcraft, sought to compass the 
death of Edward II.; and charges of sor- 
cery or heresy were frequently used, with 
success, for extortion, or to gratify personal 
animosities. Part of Dame Alice le Kyte- 
ler’s children made an application to Bishop 
De Ledrede, declaring that she had killed 
their fathers, after having bewitched them 
to bequeath their property to herself and 
her favourite son, William, leaving the rest 
of the family in poverty. To this charge, 
her fourth husband added, that she had, by 
her spells, reduced him to an attenuated 
condition, and caused his nails and hair to 
drop off; but that, on the advice of one of 
her maids, he wrested from her the key of 
a chest, on opening which he discovered a 
bag full of necromantic compounds, which 
he transmitted, by two priests, to the 
Bishop. A solemn inquisition, held before 
the Bishop, on these matters, came to the 
conclusion that there had long existed in 
Kilkenny several heretical necromancers, in- 
cluding Dame Alice and six of her compa- 
nions, whose offences were formally recorded 
as follows: That, to obtain their ends, they 
were accustomed to abjure the faith, be- 
coming unbelievers for a month or a year, 
neither attending Mass, entering a church, 
nor touching holy water; that they sacri- 
ficed to a sprite, styled Robert Fitz-Art, 
and other demons, nine red cocks, which 
they cut up alive, and with nine poany 
eyes, offered them on the highway, at 
meeting of four cross-roads; that in their 
orgies at night they pronounced impreca- 
tions, with lighted wax candles, against 
many, including their own spouses, cursing 
tely each limb, from the foot to the 
head, and concluding by extinguishing the 


candles, while they cried ‘Fi, fi, fi, Amen ;’ 
that they produced love, hatred, pain, dis- 
ease, and death, by powders, philtres, oint- 
ments, and candles, compounded of the 
intestines of the immolated cocks, hideous 
black worms, spiders, herbs, the nails and 
hair of corpses, the brains and clothes of 
infants who had died before baptism, and 
other detestable articles, all seethed toge- 
ther in the skull of an executed thief, with 
many incantations, on a fire of oaken 
boughs; that, with unctions thus com- 
posed, they anointed a piece of wood, on 
which they rode through the air wherever 
they wished; that at evening prayer-time, 
between complin and curfew, Dame Alice 
swept the streets to the residence of her 
son, saying, with conjurations, ‘May all 
the luck of Kilkenny come to this house ;’ 
and, finally, that she committed the care of 
all her treasure to her familiar demon, 
Fitz-Art, who assumed, at will, the form of 
a cat, or of a large black hairy dog, appear- 
ing at other times as a triple negro, with 
two ferocious, black companions, larger and 
taller than himself, each wielding an iron 
rod.” 


Dame Alice paid a fine, and pro- 
mised to renounce sorcery ; but she 
was afterwards cited to the Bishop’s 
court, with her accomplices, among 
whom was Robert de Bristol, a 
cleric, and not appearing, sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced 
against her. Her son, also, was 
summoned by the Bishop; but Arnold 
le Poer, Seneschal of Carlow and 
Kilkenny, not being disposed to sub- 
mit to clerical authority thus assert- 
ed, was daring enough to arrest the 
Bishop at the door of one of his 
churches. The mitred functionary 
retorted by placing the whole diocese 
of Ossory under interdict, closing the 
churches, and ens Se people 
of the sacraments. On being set free 
from arrest the Bishop found that 
this interdict was a step too far. He 
was cited to appear before the Viceroy 
for the act. This Bishop, De Le- 
drede, was not, however, to be easily 
put down. Attired in his pontifical 
robes, and bearing the host in a golden 
vase, with lights, he strode, attended 
by other eodielinntice, into the Court 
of Le Poer. The conflict which en- 
sued is thus described :— 


“On his entrance, he was confronted by 
some of the nobles, who, with menaces, 
ordered him not to advance; he, however, 
approached to the tribunal, and, elevating 
the host, called upon the Seneschal and 
officials to attend to a matter concerning 
the faith. Le Poer, arising, vituperated 
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him as an interloping friar from England, 
and drove him to the gate, where the pre- 
late called the bystanders to witness that 
the Church had been denied a hearing, in 
a case affecting the faith, and the punish- 
ment of heretics. At the pressing instance 
of some nobles and knights, the return of 
the Bishop was- reluctantly permitted by 
Le Poer, who ordered him to stand at the 
bar, where culprits were usually placed. 
De Ledrede, having compared the Seneschal 
to Pontius Pilate, for thus insulting the 
Church, called upon the officials to execute 
their duty against heretics, as laid down in 
the book of Papal Decretals, which he pro- 
duced, and proceeded to read aloud, when 
the Seneschal interrupted him, exclaiming, 
‘Begone with your Decretals to your 
Church, and preach upon them there; we 
shall never be thus guided.’ The Bishop, 
however, persisted in demanding an order 
that the heretics named in his writ should 
be immediately seized, and confined till 
judged by the Church. This requisition he 
repeated thrice aloud, both in French and 
English, that it might be generally under- 
stood; but the Seneschal rejected his appli- 
cation, saying: ‘Seek your remedy in the 
King’s court, for our court shall in no way 
support your jurisdiction in this matter.’” 


During this time Dame Alice was 
flourishing in Dublin, and reckoned 
both clergy and laity among her 
credulous followers. She appealed 
to the Archbishop of Dublin against 
Ledrede, and her bitter enemy came 
to the capital to — his point., But 
there he was met by the indefatigable 
Le Poer—a “ Gallican” of the sound- 
est character—who protested against 
the domination of ecclesiastics over 
laymen, and denounced Ledrede as a 
coarse London friar. 


“In presence of the prelates, earls, 
barons, and nobles assembled in the hall of 
Dublin Castle, Le Poer, with William Ut- 
lagh in his suite, maintained that the 
Church should be satisfied with the liberties 
to which it was entitled under ‘Magna 
Charta.’ ‘But,’ he continued, ‘if any in- 
terloper from England should wander hither 
with bulls or privileges, alleged to have 
been obtained in the Roman Court, we are 
not bound to obey them until they have 
been certified to us under our King’s seal.’ 
‘It is notorious,’ added Le Poer, ‘that 
heresy was never known in Ireland, which 
was of old called the “Island of Saints ;” 
yet here comes an alien from England, who 
declares us all to be excommunicated here- 
tics, alleging that he has certain Papal con- 
stitutions of which we never heard till 
now. 


This very remarkable dispute, in 
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which Le Poer represented the rights 
of the laity, and the independence 
and purity of the primitive Irish 
Church, shows that in the early part 
of the fourteenth century it was very 
well remembered in Ireland that the 
foreign clergy element had been in- 
troduced at the time of the invasion, 
and was part of the attempt to 
subjugate the island to which the 
Court of Rome had stimulated Henry 
the Second. The Holy See was now, 
on the other side, opposed to the 
English authority, and against “law 
ont order,” because England had 
shaken herself in the meantime free 
from bulls and decretals. Le Poer 
saw in the pretensions of Ledrede 
much more than zeal against a witch, 
and he was right. A reconciliation, 
however, was effected : by a common 
decision of both lay and ecclesiastical 
lawyers, Dame Alice, who had es- 
caped to England, was pronounced a 
sorceress, and her goods confiscated. 
The secular authorities, however, in- 
sisted on the sole right to punish her: 


“A public bonfire was made by the 
Bishop, in Kilkenny, of the powders, oint- 
ments, philtres, a host inscribed with the 
devil’s name, and other necromantic articles, 
said to have been found in Alice’s house; 
but the issue of the decrees against her 
person or property was withheld; and the 
Chancellor, bearing King Edward's seal, 
took up his residence in the house of his 
cousin, William Utlagh, administering jus- 
tice there instead of at the usual court. 
Utlagh, cited by the Bishop, having ad- 
mitted some of the offences imputed to him, 
was imprisoned, by a Viceregal order, in 
the prison of the Castle of Kilkenny. After 
two months he obtained his liberation, hav- 
ing undertaken to perform public penance, 
which was commuted into a compact to 
hear three Masses on every day; to feed a 
certain number of the poor; to cover with 
lead, at his own expense, the chancel and 
all the rest of the Cathedral of Saint Canice, 
from the belfry eastward, and the chapel of 
Saint Mary. Not fulfilling these conditions, 
and suspected of communicating with and 
sheltering some of the accused, Utlagh was, 
as a relapsed heretic, again committed to 
gaol in iron fetters, watched by two clerics, 
who were expressly ordered not to speak to 
him more than once a day, and neither to 
eat nor drink in his company. Petronille, 
convicted as a confederate of Dame Alice, 
after having been six times beaten with 
cudgels, admitted herself to have dealt with 
demons and to have been a necromancer; 
but much less skilful than her mistress, 
Alice, whom she declared to be the most 
expert in that art in the world, adding that 
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William Utlagh also deserved death, and 
that for a year and a day he had worn the 
‘ devil’s girdle’ around his body. On the 
3rd of November, after All-Souls’ day, 
Petronille was led forth from gaol, and 
burnt at Kilkenny, before a great concourse 
of people. Through the influence of some 
nobles, the imprisoned Utlagh obtained 
pardon, swearing upon the Evangelists to 
renounce all heresies, and, on his knees, 
placing in the Bishop's hands his abjuration 
signed and sealed. For penance, in addition 
to that which hehad previously agreed upon, 
he undertook to accompany the first pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, or to place at 
the disposal of the Bishop, Dean and Chap- 
ter, the expenses of his outward and home- 
ward voyages; to provide a priest to cele- 
brate Mass every day in the chapel of Saint 
Mary at Kilkenny; to visit, as soon as 
possible, the shrine of Saint Thomas at 
Canterbury, and to abstain from meat on 
every Wednesday until he should have com- 
pleted his pilgrimage. Before being per- 
mitted to leave the prison, he was obliged 
to execute a bond, binding himself and his 
relatives under the penalty of a thousand 
pounds neither publicly nor privately to in- 
jure the Church, the Bishop, or his clergy. 
Of those who also stood charged with 
heresy and sorcery in Kilkenny, some suf- 
fered at the stake; others having abjured 
their offences, were publicly signed with the 
cross on the front und back of their upper 
garments. The remainder, who could nei- 
ther secrete themselves nor effect their 
escape, were beaten with cudgels through 
the town and market, or, as excommuni- 
cated persons, expelled from the diocese ; 
but Dame Alice, according to the chro- 
niclers, was never seen again.” 


The influence of the ecclesiastics 
would seem to have increased, despite 
the resistance offered by such men as 
Le Poer; and we soon hear of one of 
the Celtic clan of O’ Toole being burned 
outside the city of Dublin on a charge 
of entertaining heretical opinions and 
impugning the authority of the Holy 


Edward the Third explored for 
silver ores in Ireland to panes his 
Continental wars, decreed that none 
but Englishmen should be admitted to 
any legal office, and cancelled the royal 

ts of lands and tenements made 

y his father. Embezzlement and ex- 
tortion had been practised by the Eng- 
lish Ministers employed by the Crown. 
The “English by blood” were arrayed 
against the more recent immigrants, 
described as “English by birth.” 
Many of the former had intermarried 
with descendants of the Irish, and in 
some cases adopted the language, 
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laws, customs, and apenas of the 
primitive le. Three Viceroys 
a y Edward in succession 
failed to provide a remedy for this 
state of things, and finally his own 
son, Lionel, was intrusted with the 
task, and landed in September, 1361. 
In 1367, at a Parliament in Kilkenny, 
under the presidency of the Prince, 
ordinances were passed to restore the 
colony to a peaceful condition, and the 
famous Statute of Kilkenny marks 
one of the stages in the story of the 
Irish Viceroys as <listinctly as the 
contest between Le Poer and Bishop 
Ledrede does another. This statute 
declared alliances between the Irish 
and English by marriage, gossipred, 
fosterage, or otherwise, treasonable. 
All Englishmen and Irish among them 
were commanded to use the English 
tongue only. Brehon law was not to 
be observed in the marches or borders. 
Irish musicians, story-tellers, and 
“rimers” were to be discouraged. 
The Irish and English were not to 
“make differences” by calling each 
other, offensively, “English hobbes” 
or “Irish dogs.” And the obedient 
archbishopsand bishops of the colony, 
at the request of the Lord Lieutenant, 
pronounced sentence of excommuni- 
cation against all who might resist 
those ordinances. But those small 
measures had little effect in remedy- 
ing the evils of an imperfect conquest. 
Again and again were renewed efforts 
made, and consultations innumerable 
undertaken, to determine the “Irish 
difficulty.” It survived, however, 
every attempt at definitive settlement. 

In the time of Richard II. the 
source of all the trouble seems to 
have been recognised, and on De Vere 
being made Marquis of Dublin— 
Richard designing to proclaim him 
ultimately King of Ireland—he was 
empowered to conquer and to hold 
the entire country. The Pope was 
probably applied to for a ratification 
of De Vere’s pretensions. In the ul- 
timate attainder of De Vere the whole 
plot to establish him as sovereign was 
attributed to the Archbishop of York 
and the Earl of Suffolk, who were 
charged with deceiving the Pontiff 
and the King. The intrigue in all 
likelihood originated in a design to 
subdue the country to the Court of 
Rome. When Richard subsequently 
came to Ireland in person, he found 
it a matter of impossibility with the 
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resources at his command to bring 
the “wild Irish, our enemies,” into 
subjection; but he acted with much 
sagacity, and inspired their chiefs 
with confidence. fore he returned 
to England he had succeeded in con- 
ciliating O’Neill, O’Conor, MacMur- 
rogh, and O’Brien, the “ four kings of 
Ireland,” whom he knighted and en- 
tertained at his own table. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the bounds of the English 
settlement were narrower than they 
had been a century before—strong 
proof that, despite all the efforts of 
successive Kings and Viceroys, many 
of them honestly made, the incom- 
pleteness of the military measures, 
the corruption of officials, and a general 
ill-treatment both of colonists and 
borderers, had alienated from them 
the affection even of the friends of 
the English sovereigns. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the in- 
fluence of the Court of Rome was all 
through a disturbing one, now on the 
side of the invader, again on that of 
the natives or the turbulent portion 
of the colonists, as the Papal poner 
seemed to require. Mr. Gilbert 
refers to the happiness of the pri- 
mitive Irish under their chieftains 
and the Brehon administration—a 
happiness which was continued in a 
measure in those parts of the country 
that remained unsubdued long after 
the English settlement ; and although 
the picture is posts over-coloured, 
from political motives by some, by 
others from a sort of poetical sym- 
pathy with early times, in forgetful- 
ness of the continual wars within the 
nation by tribe against tribe, king 

inst rival king, few of the Hy- 
iall monarchs having died a peace- 
ful death—yet it must be admitted 
that that primitive happiness was 
disturbed by the invasion, which failed 
to introduce a higher civilization, and 
substituted for it, in fact, general 
anarchy and corruption. It ought not 
to be forgotten, however, that for 
the duration of that anarchy, as for 
the original invasion, the Roman 
Power was directly responsible. Its 
intrigues maintained what its policy 
of fraud and force had created. 

During the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, the Viceroy, Prince Thomas 
of Lancaster, his son, made treaties 
with the heads of the Irish clans 
bordering on the colony, and some of 
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the English towns paid an annual 
sum to certain of those chiefs for pro- 
tecting them. So daring were the 
natives even during his Viceroyalty, 
that in an engagement at Kilmain- 
ham, in the immediate vicinity of 
Dublin, he was seriously wounded. 
The administration of the Royal 
Princes in Ireland was certainly more 
successful for the time than that of 
persons in inferior position, but had 
no better permanent results. In the 
early part of the fifteenth century 
new measures were devised for crush- 
ing the Irish element, which a better 
policy would have conciliated. A 
statute, passed in 1416, prohibited 
the issue of Viceregal licences for the 
promotion of native Irish ecclesiastics, 
and decreed the seizure of the tem- 
poralities of any bishops who might 
collate Irish clerics, or “bring with 
them Irish rebels amongst the Eng- 
lish.” Thus the settlement, two 
hundred and fifty years after the 
entrance of the powerful foreigner, 
was still upon a policy of defence 
against the native influence. About 
this time, too, there set in an “exodus” 
of Anglo-Irish to England, which the 
King, Henry V., endeavoured to 
counteract by threatening the absen- 
tees with the confiscation of their 
goods. A document prepared at the 
time complained thatthe landholders, 
artificers, and labourers were daily 
departing for awe in great num- 
bers, “ by which the husbandry of the 
land was injured and dis ” and 
further remonstrated against the 
“extortions, oppressions, excesses, 
nonpayments, preys, an and 
illegal imprisonments,” by which the 
colonists were harassed. In those 
days the Anglo-Irish were the active 
dealers in “grievances.” It is re- 
markable, also, that in the Parliament 
held during the Viceroyalty of the 
Earl of Ormonde, the King was 
prayed to solicit from the Pope au- 
thority for a crusade against Irish 
enemies, for the “‘ relief and salvation 
of the land,” and “in perpetual de- 
struction of those enemies.” The 
Irish enemies, meanwhile, were won- 
derfully active in trade as well as in 
war, and one of the statutes of the 
time complains that they took great 
custom and benefits by holding various 
fairs and markets in their own terri- 
tories, “to the depression of all the 
English burghs and trading towns of 
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Ireland and of the liege subjects 
therein.” It is worthy of mention 
that in a letter sent by the Colonial 
Privy Council in 1435 to the King 
the desolation of the more distant 
cities and towns of the settlement is 
attributed to the neglect of the Vice- 
roy in not visiting them, “except for 
a sudden journey or a hosting.” The 
memorialists further request that the 
Admiral of England should, in sum- 
mer season, cruise along the coasts of 
ee to protect her merchants 
from the predatory attacks of the 
Scots, Britons, and Spaniards. Not- 
withstanding the perpetually dis- 
turbed state of the country there was 
no inconsiderable foreign trade. 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
recalled to the duties of Viceroy in 
1446, held a Parliament at Trim, at 
which one of the most curious of the 
Anglo-Irish statutes was passed. It 
enacted that— 


“Those who would be taken for English- 
men should not use a beard upon the upper 
lip alone; that the said lip should be shaved 
once, at least, in every two weeks, and that 
offenders therein should be treated as Irish 
enemies, The preamble of this enactment 
explained its object, by declaring that there 
was then no diversity of habit between the 
English marchers or borderers, and Irish 
enemies, by colour of which the latter came 
into the English counties as English march- 
ers, robbed and pillaged on the highway, 
destroyed the common people by lodging on 
them by nights, slew the husbandmen, and 
took their goods to the Irish. The same 
assembly decreed that the sons of labourers 
and travailers of the ground should, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, follow 
the avocation of their parents, This Par- 
liament also passed an act against the use 
of gilt bridles, gilt harness, and ‘ peytrells,’ 
or small gilded chains drawn across the 
chests of war-horses. ‘No man,’ said the 
statute, ‘shall be so hardy henceforth as to 
use any gilt bridles, peytrells, or any other 
gilt harness, in no place of the said land, 
except knights and prelates of Holy Church; 
and if any be found with such bridle, pey- 
trell, or other gilt harness, from the Ist of 
next May, it shall be lawful to every man 
that will, to take the said man, his horse 
and harness, and to possess the same as his 


own goods,’” 


The humility of prelates has often 
been of an ostentatious description. 
The “hardy” users of gilt bridles no 
doubt kept good tables—let who might 
fare y in the hapless colony. 

The next remarkable stage in the 
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history of the Viceroys is the declara- 
tion of the independence of the Anglo- 
Irish Parliament, under the second 
Lord-Lieutenancy of the Duke of 
York, after he had defeated the Lan- 
castrians at St. Alban’s, and been 
declared Protector of England, and 
before the civil war had broken out 
again. The Irish Parliament sum- 
moned by him boldly enunciated its 
own independence, asserted the right 
to a separate coinage, declared the 
King’s subjects in Ireland not bound 
to answer any writs under the great 
seal of England only, and enacted 
that any officer attempting to put in 
force an English decree on Irish soil 
should forfeit his Irish property and 
pay one thousand marks. But, like 
80 many previous Statutes of Irish 
Parliaments this was little more than 
vox et preterea nihil. We have the 
Colonial Parliament again busy in 
Desmond’s time, when he acted as 
Deputy to Edward the Fourth :— 


“An Act of 1465 declared it lawful to 
take, kill, and decapitate thieves, robbing 
the liege people by day or night, ‘or going 
or coming, having no faithful Englishman 
of good name or fame in their company, in 


English apparel.’ The head was to be 
carried to the portreve of the nearest town, 
who was bound to set it upon a stake or 
spear upon the castle, and to give his writ- 
ing, under the common seal, attesting the 
delivery. By this document, the bringer 
of the head was authorized to distrain and 
levy, by his own hands, in the barony 
where the thief had been taken, twopence 
from every ploughland; one penny from 
every half ploughland, and from every man 
having a house or goods to the value of 
forty shillings; and one halfpenny from 
every other cottier with house or smoke. 
The same Parliament enacted that every 
Irishman dwelling amongst the English in 
the counties of Dublin, Meath, Uriel, and 
Kildare, should go apparelled like an 
Englishman; have his beard shaven above 
the mouth; be within one year sworn liege- 
man of the King; and take an English 
surname of a town, as Sutton, Chester, 
Trim, Scryne, Cork, Kinsale ; or of a colour, 
as White, Black, Brown; or of art or 
science, as Smith or Carpenter; or of office, 
as Cook, Butler; and that he and his issue 
should use this name, under pain of for- 
feiting his goods yearly to be used for the 
King’s wars, according to the discretion of 
the Viceroy or Deputy.” 

The English knights of the shire 
were paid for attending the Parlia- 
ments of the colony—a precedent 
which some knights of the present 
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day might not object to see followed 
in our times. r the beheadal 
of Desmond, a Parliament was called 
by the Earl of Worcester, which 
enacted that, “as the King of Eng- 
land had been granted Ireland by 
the Holy See, the prelates should, on 
a monition of forty days from the 
Viceroy, fulminate excommunication 
against all those in that country who 
opposed the English Government.” 

uring the reign of Edward the 
ae the Irish Parliament enacted 
that— 


“The prices of all articles should be 
likewise reduced by one-half, and that every 
man in the colony should sell at the follow- 
ing rates: a peck of wheat for sixteen 
pence; of oats, for four pence; of barley, 
eight pence; a barrel of herrings, six and 
eight pence; an ox, ten shillings; a cow, 
of the better sort, six and eight pence; a 
sheep, eight pence; a good hog, three and 
four pence; a goose, three pence; a couple 
of capons, four pence; a pair of shoes, four 
pence ; a gallon of the best ale, three half- 
pence; wine of Rochelle, six pence, of Gas- 
coigne, eight pence, and of Spain, ten pence 
per gallon.” 


Richard the Third took active and 
sagacious steps for the better ordering 
of government in Ireland, but his 
defeat at Bosworth devolved the task 
upon the Tudors. Ireland then be- 
came a source of uneasiness to the 
new King, in consequence of the par- 
tiality of its people for the Earl of 
Warwick, the pretended Yorkist heir 
to the Crown. After the rout of the 
Irish, English, and German, Yorkists 
at Stoke, the Pope was appealed to 
again, and a Bull issued, as usual 
against the failing side, and in the 
interest of Henry, by which the royal 
partizans among the Irish Bishops 
were ordered to proceed by canon law 
against the prelates who had favoured 
the cause of Lambert Symnell. This 
Bull was used by Henry as a means 
of drawing back the Earl of Kildare 
and the Anglo-Irish lords to their 
allegiance, and of so relieving the 
King of England from the extraor- 
dinary predicament of having in his 
Irish territories not only a native 
race unsubdued and malignant, but a 

werful section of his nominal sub- 
jects and countrymen just as bitter] 
opposed to his authority. The Bull 
was published, and the reserved sub- 
mission of the remnant of the York- 
ists conducted according to pompous 
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forms, to which the Church lent all 
its influence; and thus once again 
the island was placed under “the 
English yoke” by the Holy See. 


“« By a special clause, the ecclesiastics of 
the colony were to promulgate in their 
churches, openly and solemnly, the Papal 
denunciation against the enemies of the 
King of England, ‘not sparing so to do, 
either for love, dread, hatred, envy, or any 
other cause.’ Edgecombe having refused 
to accept oaths,-except upon a Host con- 
secrated by his own chaplain, the Lords and 
Council assembled in a great apartment 
called the ‘ King’s Chamber,’ in the Monas- 
tery of Thomas Court, in the southern 
suburbs of Dublin. There Sir Richard, on 
behalf of Henry VII., received the homage 
of Kildare, and placed a collar of the King’s 
livery about his neck; after which, the 
other lords and prelates also made their 
formal profession of allegiance. When 
this ceremony had been concluded, Kildare 
retired to a chamber, where Sir Richard’s 
chaplain celebrated Mass, and the Earl was 
shriven and absolved from the curse which 
he had incurred, for having, contrary to the 
Papal Bull, opposed the King of England, 
Before the Agnus Dei of the Mass, the 
priest, turning from the altar, held on the 
paten the Host, which he had divided into 
three parts; and Kildare, extending his 
right hand over them, repeated the solemn 
oath of allegiance to King Henry, conclud- 
ing with these words: ‘So help me this 
holy sacrament of God’s body, in form of 
bread, here present, to my salvation or 
damnation.’ The prelates and lords then, 
individually, performed the same ceremony. 
After the conclusion of Mass, all proceeded 
with Sir Richard to the church of the Mon- 
astery, in the choir of which the Archbishop 
of Dublin entoned the Te Deum, which was 
accompanied by the organ, while all the 
bells rang.” 


But it was out of the Yorkist pro- 
jects of the Anglo-Irish lords, whom 
even this parade of Church authority 
did not render tractable, that the 
policy grew which was really the first 
decided step towardsthe consolidation 
of the English interest in Ireland. 
Henry, after long meditation on the 
“Trish difficulty,” determined on curb- 
ing the influence of the Colonial 
Parliament, and removing the ad- 
ministration of affairs from the still 
refractory English in Ireland. Dis- 
tinctly with this design in view, he 
appointed as deputy to the Prince 

enry, whom he nominated Viceroy, 
that Sir Edward Poynings whose 
name takes the first place among 
Trish legislators. Poynings went to 
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work with temperance and wisdom. 
After sufficient military display to 
_ the earnestness of his master, 

e got together his famous Parlia- 
ment at Drogheda, when the re- 
sumption of the royal grants of 
the previous century and a half was 
the first success of his policy. Next 
he confirmed the Statute of Kilkenny, 
with exceptions of a liberal character. 
Then he abolished the family and 
elan war-shouts. His legislation was 
interrupted by the military proceed- 
ings necessary upon the attainting of 
Kildare ; but he returned to his task, 
and enacted what is called specially 
Poynings’ law, by which the meeting 
of any Parliament in Ireland, with- 
out licence under the Great Seal of 
England, was prohibited, and all 
statutes not approved by the Vice- 
roy and Colonial Privy Council, and 
a uently accepted by the King 
and ional in England, were de- 
clared void. The Colonists, anxious 
only for a strong and a just Govern- 
ment, agreed to these measures. A 
generally tractable spirit seems to 
have prevailed among the Anglo-Irish 
at this time, produced partly by 


their fatigues and Segeeet. 


The Earl of Kildare, on his attainder 
being reversed, became a very useful 
Viceroy, and restored a large portion 
of the original English territory to 
the actual possession of the King, or 
engaged its chiefs in friendly alliance. 
He quarrelled, however, with Clan- 
oo of Connaught, and apropos of 
the struggle that ensued, certain 
legends existed nearly a century 
after, from which the speech of 
O’Connor may be extracted as a com- 
ment upon the maxim of Ve sutor : 


“ Kildare, with his Irish allies, and all 
the best men, both spiritual and temporal, 
of the English Pale, on arriving near Gal- 
way, held a Council, at which it was de- 
cided that the prelates and clergy should 


retire and pray for their success, and that 
the judges and lawyers should also go home. 
‘We,’ said O'Connor, Kildare’s ally, ‘have 
no matters of pleading, nor matters of ar- 
guments, nor matter to debate, nor to be 
discussed by pen and ink, but by the bow, 
spear, and sword, and the valiant host of 
gentlemen and men of war, by their fierce 
and lofty doings; and not by the simple, 
sorry, weak, and doubtful stomachs of 
learned men, for I never saw those that 
were learned ever give good counsel in mat- 
ters of war. For they are always doubting, 
staying, or persuading men, in frivolous 
and uncertain words, about Hector or 
Launcelot’s doings. Away with them! 
They are overbold to press among this 
company, for our matter is to be decided 
by valiant and stout stomachs of prudent 
and wise men of war, practised in the 
same faculty, and not matters of law, nor 
matters of religion.’” 


Mr. Gilbert brings his able volume 
to a close with the end of the reign of 
Henry VII., in 1509, “ Gerald, chief 
in Ireland of the family of the Ghe- 
rardini, Earl of Kildare, being then 
Viceroy of the most serene King of 
England in Ireland. The part of his 
work yet to come will doubtless be 
the more interesting, but in these six 
hundred pages there is an abundance 
of curious matter not before available 
for the purposes of investigation, illus- 
trating the political and social diffi- 
culties which attended the progress 
of English rule in Ireland,—and how 
these were complicated by the foreign 
Eves interest in the background,—as 
well as the manners of the people in 
the earlier and later historical eras. 
A flood of light is thrown upon Irish 
history by many of the authentic 
documents which Mr. Gilbert has 
laid bare for the first time ; and we 
shall hope to be able to say, when his 
researches have been completed, that 
we have at last in our hands the 
true and full Story of English Govern- 
ment in Ireland. 








